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CHAPTEli I. 

Tin counT 4Nn ROYii r^^nA. 

The Qdccn her national position and li(i - Officials-^ Dinner!^ 
Ladicfl Htatesnicn in atUndanco Duke of Riohxnpnd— Lord 
Carnarvon — Sii II Ponsouby -Ladj Lly-'IhichcBi of Box- 
btirghe — Lady Churchill -PrinocsB Boatiioo - Pnnee and 
PunotsB Christian Pmiocss Marj and Duke of lock— * 
Maiqms and MairlnoncBS of I orno Pnnoe and PnikpeBB 
Edward of ba\p Wcniiar— Count Crlcichon -Prince Loiningcn. 


Everyone knoMS enough of the go\ eminent of 
England to be a'^aie that, in name a monarchy, it 
is, m reahty, a republic. The So^e3ugll is a fact, 
but it IS rather the idea than the fact of sovereignty 
which dominates the English mind. British loyalty 
is divided bet^^een a woman and an abstraction. 
The woman is the Queen; the abstraction is the 
power she exorcises. 

The thirty or forty millions of the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom accept the monardiy ; have 

M 
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not tbe filighteht wish to get riii of it ; honour the 
Ifonarch a*i their Church Catechism bids them 
do; wou/(/ reprobate any aitacke upon the royal 
^son ; ^vouUl resent disrespootful language about 
nor ; would even risk their lives to save hers. Yet 
of these millions, not one per cent, --not on'e in a 
thousand — ^has ever seen the ()ueen, knows of her 
except from the newspapers, has any notion of what 
she is like except from pictures, or of the manner 
in which she passes liei days. Imagine it possible 
that the Queen should die and her death be kept a 
profound secret ; imagine that cci tain members of 
her household and ministers of State conspired 
together to pretend that she continued to live; 
imagine that the same announcements appeared as 
appear now in the Court Cinular; imagine finally 
that it were practicable to perpetuate this delusion, 
and that the conspirators kept good faith among 
themselves: imagine this to be the case, and all 
would go on as it goes on now. 

There are not five hundred of Her Majesty's 
subjects who need or uonld suspect anything to 
be wrong. The inclemency of the season, neu- 
ralgic pains aliisayfl supervening on exi>osure to the 
air, general debility, an insuperable indisposition to 
see or be seen by any of her fellow-creatures-^any of 
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these pleas would be aecepted, provide that no siie^ 
pidlons i^ore excited, as a perfectly iea^inil)|f;xcuae 
fot the Queen of Eugfaud lining oompleM|^i 4s itbsi 
is now all but completely, intisible to the ordiuity 
oye. Tu^o or throe years ago there died a nji^t 
English noblo—tho IHAe of Portland— ''^rho had eet* 
tainly not revealed hitidself to tndve than li soove of 
his relatives or retainers during the tisst tVtno bV 
three decades of his existence. He had become a 
myth while lie w^as still in the flesh. Yet the pro- 
position that he was alive never excited controversy, 
and his estate an as as A^cll managed as if he himself 
issued daily orders to liis agents. 

The businesf- of the English empire would be 
conducted in the same fashion, and might be con- 
ducted with nearly the same ceremony, if the 
Sovereign were as far removed from the mundane 
vision, from year s end to year’s end, as she is from 
the vision of all sa^e an mfiuitcsimal minority of 
those who gratefully confess her supremacy. It is 
sometimes said that the English people are imper- 
vious to ideas. Their attitude towards the throne 
and its occupant shows that they are not. To the 
overwhelming mass of the British nation, monarchy 
is an idea pure and simple— intangible, impalpable 
— yet never a phantom, still less a chimera. 


*2 
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Btit if monarchy is an idea m, Engknd, do not 
s^jlposc that the monarchy is a nullity. It is no 
paz'adox to say that tho Monarch is a reality because 
she is, to such an extent, an idea, that she*' has 
power because she circumscribes it within such 
exiguous limits, that her presence is worshipped 
because so few manifestations of it arc vouchsafed 
to the worshipper. Her existence is one constant 
appeal to tlu* imagination of tho most imagiiiati\o 
people under the sun. She constitutes the tiny bit 
of romance in the giimly piosaic lives of tens of 
thousands. The inasscs ulio would probably be 
organised to agitate and liowl if tbo Queen were to 
assert any of the powers wbieb the law of the Con- 
stitution, b} a sdies ot obsobtc fictions, reposes in 
her, would himKcliatcI} be con’s ortod into cham- 
pions if anyone in public wth^ lightly to speak 
against her, oi so much asrifu'^e to credit her with 
the sum of all fominino graces and ’s irtucs. 

Again, the Queen of England, notwithstanding 
that her strength resides chieily in her ideal aspect, 
is not a political nonentity, because she is an exceed- 
ingly clever woman. And here let me offer a word 
of advice and caution. In England one may some- 
times find oneself in the company of people who 
apeak of the royal family as if its members were, 
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maladroit^ mi dull, Thai i$ tha way <Df iNe luor# 
vulgar Britoud, Thojr detraoi 
calumniate their climate. Ute trutli is* the ieig)hiil|r 
family in England is remarkable for ite eiiirMe 
ability^ ite akilfulness in dealing wdtkeiteJtl^ 
i^itb men or women^ its tipiid aespwfo 
tion, its intuitive Ot&m Trl|ic«ei 

of Germany h, va all know one of the most gifted 
ladies in Europe, and only a woman of the highest 
calibre could have held hci own, m abe has done 
in private and public matte? s, against Bismarck, 
or have suggested heist If to him as an obstacle 
in the path of his jioiiiy with which ho must 
ri ckon. 

Pci haps 1 may be a>ktd for a proof of the 
talents with which I havt ci edited tlic Queen of 
England. I ropl} , look at the facts. She became 
a sovereign foit^ -eight years ago; she remains a 
sovereign still; the foundation of her throne is 
deeper and fiimcr than e\or. Is not this enough ? 
What would you more 7 There is a proverb which 
tolls us that, if it needs a clover man to make a for- 
tune, it needs a cleverer man to keep it. Depend 
upon it that the Sovereign who, when her reign is 
well-pigh half a century old, has absolutely nothing 
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to fear from any hostile movetnont, is a very re- 
markable woman indeed. 

The Queen's year is divided between a Scotch 
eh&teatu^ a feudal mansion in the suburbs^the 
atatelmt building perhaps of its kind in Europe — 

a country house close to a fashionable yachting 
/I'esort. At Balmoral she lives as much as possible 
in the open air, reading State documents and being 
read to by her ladies during the summer in a tent ; 
at Windsor— and, as Windsor is only some twenty 
miles from London, it may be called a suburb— and 
at Osborne, she leads the existence of an august 
recluse, the solitude and monotony of which are 
only broken by frequent State visits and more un- 
frequent State ceremonials. 

The constitutional functions of sovereignty may 
bo dismissed in a sentence. The Queen signs docu- 
ments and suggests or vetoes the appointment of 
bishops — that is about all. Yet there is an indirect 
influence which she exercises on affairs, and, if she 
does not chock the advance of events for long, she 
may raise difficulties in the way of their progress, 
or, on the other hand, may help their despatch. 
The English Premier would find his position much 
. lighter if he could forego his daily letter to Her 
Majesty when Parliament is in session^ and if, in 
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oth^r matters^ he were not obHged to obeeiiri^ 
formality of oorumlting the royal will. 

Having vast experience, the has b«|||| of 
the authority which it oonleea* So Teceti% as the. 
autumn of last year that authority was eausireM 
The two ohaniiers of the legtslatiire trers 
sion about parliamentary refsinm« The Queen 
summoned to her perhait i^he mkly pvtdt man 
with whom she may be now as ou terms 

of personal friendsUlp^the of 
Formerly Her Majesty regarded with exceptional 
flavour and confldenee Lord Carnarvon, but he 
fell from the loyal grace, never completely to be 
restored, when he quarrellc d mth Lord Beaconafiold. 
The Queen, I saj , sent foi the Duke of Richmond, 
exhorted him to close the feud between the two 
parties and the two Houses, and plainly said that 
upon any teims the matter must be arranged. 
What followed ? The Duke communicated the wUl 
of his royal mistress to Loid Salisbury, and the 
incident was at an end. 

With the exception of the Duke of Richmond, 
the Queen lias among the statesmen of her epoch 
no personal friends who would dare plainly to ex- 
press their opinion to Her Mfgesty. Lord Beacons- 
held, who, by his adroitness, patient courtiership. 
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uBbouuded and extravagant adillation, had com* 
pletdiy overcome the royal prqfudices against him, 
which at one time seemed insuperable, and bod won 
the heart and trust of his SovereigUi was the last 
minister who fully enjoyed the roy^l favour. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone periodically visit Her Majesty, 
bat the personal relations between the Sovereign 
and her Premier arc of a tepid kind, and have been 
known to be actually strained and chilly. The 
position of the Queen is solitary— nay, sad. If the 
late John Brown was mourned so deeply by Her 
Majesty, and missed bo much, it was because he 
had acquii’od by long years of faithful service some 
of its privileges — because Her Majesty knew that* 
she could trust his judgment and counsel. Few 
arc tli(» friendships 'which royalty can allow itself, 
and the attendant of the Queen of England who 
died some throe years ago was not a menial, but 
a friend. With Sir Henry Ponsonby her relations 
are tliose of personal cordiality, but still forma) 
and official. The throq most intimate friends of 
her own sex possessed by the Queen are the Dowa- 
ger Duchess of lioxburghe. Lady Ely, and Lady 
Churchill, none of them remarkable for cleverness, 
tact, or social talent, but each habituated to the 
ways and attached to the person of the Sovereign. 
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the M of the maids of honour is tJis<m 
easy* The demand upon their phydMl etrengHt 
apd patience is continuous* They must sl^ys 
be within caU, and as Her Mhjesty setdeil or 
never reads a newspaper with her own ayesy 
noithet their eyes nor their vofics must evei^ 
tire. Do the hardships of ttmh^ poisAtj^mi it he 
askedi end here ? pSihltpe e^ly. Cr#imed 
womanhood is no exseption to tW l^neful law of 
womanhood, and, kindly though hs^ heart may 
the Queen has the captioiousnesS of her exalted 
station and her sex. Lady £ly-> a woman with tho 
most affectionate manner in the world ; all tender- 
ness and sympathetic interest in those with whom 
she is brou^jdit into contact — has no more disagree- 
able duty to fullil than that, not seldom imposed 
upon her, of tolling some lady of the Court that her 
presence has become biurdensome to Majesty, and 
that she must go. The Queen likes young people 
about ber, and Las few favouritos past middle age. 
Within tho last few years two ladies whom the 
Queen had received into her service with open 
arms have been dismissed suddenly— one because 
the Sovereign bad wearied of her, tho other because 
she bad proved physically unequal to the labour 
of the position. 
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How speeds daily life beneath the royi^ roof? 
^uch in this fashion. The Queen takes her meels^ 
breakfasts and lunches— in her apartm^s alone. 
The ladies of the Court have a sitting room and 
dining room appropriated to themselves,' and at 
Balmoral the dimensions of these are of the most 
modest kind, the entire space occupied by the 
castle being so limited that the Queen's ministers 
in attendance are requested not to bring a private 
secretary with them, and are compelled to transact 
all their businesH and correspondence in their bed- 
chamber. 

The royal dinner hour is nine o'clock, and at 
five minutes to nine the Queen, if she has company, 
enters the room in which the guests are assembled, 
and then, as the hour strikes, leads the way to the 
banquet, lioyal dinner parties have one great ad- 
vantage— they are very short. Soon after ten the 
diners are once more in the sahn or corridor of 
reception, the Queen addresses eac h in succession 
for a few minutes, and before eleven the function is 
at an end. Wliat impresses those who have had 
the honour of conversation with Her Majesty most 
is the singularly minute acquaintance which she 
possesses of the character and the career, the for- 
tune and the families of her most distiuguisbod 
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•ulgecte. In the army she takes the ki0en0Sl 
interest, and exercises in many meibods Im pm* 
sonal initiative and command* Vatontine Bali& 
Facha^ now in the Egyptian service, and loriimrly 
colonel of a Hussar regiment, wohld ]bave bcM re* 
stored to his original rank in the British army hut 
for the hostile intervention of the Soveieigii* |(qre 
lately the Queen gave that a of 

title, guilty of a literary indl^retioh, should he for- 
bidden to attend the rbyal drawing looms of the 
London seafion. 

When the Queen makes her influence felt in the 
restricted sphere of activity which still remains open 
to her, she generally does so in a way that most of 
her subjects would approve. A few failings, some 
feminine, some royal, apart, the Queen is a fair em- 
bodiment and reflection of English common sense, 
accurately understanding in the main the genius of 
her people and the currents of popular feeling ; well 
knowing that princes are loved and esteemed in 
proportion as they show themselves to be human, 
and that the autobiographical \olumes, contemp- 
tible though, 08 literary produottens, they are, which 
she has from time to time given to the public, or 
the messages which she addresses to the people 
when any great event occurs — a railway accident 
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or a batUe<-^pQr0eptibly strengthen the foundations 
00 whioh the structure of monarchy rests* And 
perhaps Englishmen and Englishwomen of the 
, middle or the lower class like their Sovereign none 
tlie less because so many of her tastes are identical 
with their own. Queen Victoria has not only the 
true tjterman love for pageants and ceremonials of 
State, uniforms, trappings, shows, and functions of 
all kinds, but the passion distinctive of the English 
proletariat for funerals and for Tvhat(‘vcr is asso- 
ciated with the sepulclire. It is morbid, but what 
will you ? There is nothing which fascinates the 
British workman and his wife so much as the busi- 
ness of the undertaker. The crowning ambition in 
the labourer’s life is a handsome funeral. Coffins, 
shrouds, hearses, and nodding plumes delight him. 
He and his wife are eutluisiastic over what they will 
call a beautiful corpse. These peculiarities are illus- 
trated by the Queen on a becoming scale. There 
is a bliss in tears, and to English royalty there is a 
pleasure, nay, a rapture, in the pomp and apparatus 
of mortality. 

The Queen’s youngest daughter, the Princess 
Beatrice, now about to be married to Prince Henry 
of Battenberg, has been for years her mother’s 
constant companion, and will sec a good deal of 
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U0t Majesty in the future. The £Su|;}ish mi!^ hm 
been, unconsoionsty it may 
spectacle of the Queen and the hy tN 

contrast it suggests, and by the tend^ 
ness shown by the girl to the woman without Ipwre 
and without stint. To Met Boyal Highnem }ilbf 
varied though tbcdcskiesticroUl^ oC the^Ck)t)|iiiaa 
been by attendance at flower shows, basaars* and<^ 
fetes, has proved porhapn a trifle monotonous. It 
was necessary to do something, nnd four years ago 
the Princofeb detormined to change her state, and 
privately bctrotlied herself to the handsome scion 
of Prussian royalty. Tlio secret was well kept. 
Wlien the Princess Beatrice breathed it into tlie 
oars of her royal mother a little storm broke* It 
did not last long, but while it lasted it was acute. 
Everything is now arranged. The formal consent 
of the Sovereign has been given, and though the 
match is not liked by any of the royal family, it 
is acquiesced in. The Prince of Wales may wish it 
were otherwise, and in that desire, if it be his 
desire, he is influenced less by personal sentiments 
than by his own idea of public opinion. The 
English people, he knows, is averse to this in- 
definite multiplication of petty German potentates, 
supported by English money, dwelling under the 
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sl^adow of royalty. Moreover Hw Iloyal Highness 
is aware that the pretensions of these foreign 
princes, the airs they give themselves, the know- 
ledge especially of military matters which they 
profess, are not acceptable to the English gentry. 
As % question of taste, therefore, and^ policy, the 
Prince of Wales docs not encourage alliances of 
that sort. But he is too sagacious to create any 
disturbauce about it, and ho will receive Prince 
Henry as his brother-in-law much as he received 
Prince Christian or the Marquis of Lome. 

Prince Christian, who married the third daugh- 
ter of the So^ereign, lues the life of an English 
country gentleman in a capital house in Windsor 
Park — an amiable, domesticated, philoprogenitive 
person ; not brilliant, perhaps, yet not wanting in 
the quality of practical shrewdness. Silly stories 
have been current about him, such as that he had 
conceived before his marriage higher matrimonial 
ambitions, and that ho had previously rehearsed 
the drama of domesticity elsewhere. These stories 
are fiictiona. Prince Christian is nothing more 
than he seems to he, and what I have described. 
There is no skeleton in his cupboard. He is a 
fair shot, a kindly companion, hospitable, con- 
tented with his lot ; equally pleased whether some 
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of liid' royoJ t^olStes 0ome down to iidliitM 
bim or whether he ifi ehootin^it by hiwe|& 
Prinoees 0irietton takes an inleeeet iti oHAMtaMe 
and beneficent iiistitnUons of every kii»4{l 
asyltunei eehoole^ orphanages, and bo IMdii 
is the fetninine eqnivalent of the 
is a ptnfeBSicmal olMdiMm Of pstbiiA lii^ra Mi 
patron of eleemosynary fonds^ Bhe is the friend 
and colleague of Mrs. Jeune, whose acquaintance 
every visitor of distinction makes before he or she 
has been in London many days. 

Let mo preface my remarks on the Prince of 
Wales with a few brief comments on the other 
royalties. The Princess Mary, with her ducal 
husband, Prince Teck, has quitted the English 
capital, probably for ewer, and, as is well known, is 
now settled at Plorence. She was always much 
liked in England. Teck, however, was not a 
success. The Prince of Wales and his people never 
took kindly to him. They recognised in him some- 
thing which the English call bad form. His manner 
lacked the repose which English taste demands. 
Physically by no means ill-looking — indeed, almost 
handsome— and with a fine presence, he possessed 
by nature, and he acquired by art, nothing of 
the grand manner. He missed the due proportion 
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of itihigSi and showed an l|;norance of their 
He presumed upon his position with a' 
clumsinesB. He was habitually late for 
np|)OintmcntB, and when he apologised for his un- 
punctuality ho did so in a manner which aggravated 
the original offence. Then he was not always 
happy in his converBation at dinner, contriving 
too often to say the wrong thing to the wrong 
person. He himself said that he was never well 
received in fingland. Whether his grievances 
were real or imaginary, he paraded them too much. 
He went about complaining of his treatment and 
protesting, without the slightest provocation, that he 
intended henceforth to look after himself. He was 
supposed to he wanting in deference to his wife 
altogether ; he rubbed up the most fastidious and 
sensitive portion of English society the wrong way. 
Nevertheless a good fellow. 

Of the Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lome, 
and of the Marquis of Lome, it is not possible to 
say much which is not known already. His Lord- 
ship, though the heir to the ancient Scotch duke- 
dom of Argyll, was never made one of the family 
by his royal brothers-in-law. It was regarded as 
a mtMlliance, His appointment to the Yiceroy- 
sbip of Canada was a temporary release from a 
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has now b«ea (W) years in Stt|0iu]4 sfii^ 
finds his path mnoh smoother. 9p is a 
of pleasant, piotniesqne afp^raDoe, thM(M)|||j|dy 
conrteoas and kindly, of refleotiva ludiits, allkl|^ 
tastes, and no mean inteUeotoal endovmmta*. %lie 
Bcnse of novelty and Btrangoness ho exponeuced at 
being the Queen*H 8on«m*law has worn off. He has 
developed an indcpcndcnct' of chaiaeter, has resolved 
to li\o Ilia own life, reading much, writing a little, 
and generally following the bent of his own excel- 
lent inclinations. The Prince of Wales recognises 
tho propriety of his brother-in-law’s course. The 
Marchion(*88 of Lome has her own occupations, is 
a pasbable artist and tolerable statuary. And so 
betw^cen them tho pair hu\e settled down into a 
steady, respectable, refined, dignified existence. It 
w'as their common wish that they should proceed to 
India as Viceroy and Vicequeen after tho retirement 
of Lord Hipon ; but there wore political objections 
to the step, and the force of these was fully admitted 
by Lord Lome and tho I'rinccss. 

There are three other royal or semi-royal per- 
sonages, of whom everything that it is necessary 
to state may be summed up in half-a-dpsen 
sentences. Than Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar, 


0 
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tUl the other tiny Governor of Portsmouth, no more 
thoroughly excellent or univorBally popular man 
has been ever known in England. A capital officer, 
he was generosity itself as a host. Government 
House at Portsmouth was always open in his 
time to eveiy properly accredited comer, fright, 
cheery, ticuU*, ingenious, resourceful, assisted^nay, 
mode— by his Princess, ho won all hearts. His 
local popularity expanded into a national popu- 
larity, and nothing could be more acceptable to the 
English people than his promotion to the military 
command of Ireland. Count Gleichen, who married 
a sister of the late Lord Hertford, is a meritorious 
sculptor, working at his art as if it were his only 
means of subbistencis and recei^illg many valuable 
commissions. His studio is in Bt. James’s Palace, 
where he has a modest little establisliment. To the 
majority of EngliHhmen his existence is unknown, 
and in London society he is seldom seen. He is 
the father of a clever and graceful daughter — her- 
self no mean sculptress—the Countess Feodore. 
Of Prince Lciningen I have nothing more to say than 
that he is a commander of the Queen’s yacht, that 
he has a pleasant presence, Ond a ghprt, quick, 
iinperiouB manner. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

THE PEIlWJEft AND DtTKJ^, 

The DuIm of Duke of the Duke 

ft&d Dooliese of Edinburgii ihe Prince and I^inoeeo of 
Walen: His Bojal HighncBA's poRiilon and character, place 
and tnflnenoc in London society ; his children, frlMid** And 
coniiicni Mr. Chrisiopber 8yk«»~<Ij<»rd Oadogan-*»liord 
Fife-- Mr. Horace Farquhar - Captain Oliver kIonta^«* Lonl 
Charlea Beresford 8andiinKham->Mr. Francis Knollys— > 
Lord Sulfiold— Colonel Arlhiir Jlllis (’oionci Tccsdale—Hir 
Dighton Probyn 


The four other members of ilie ro^al family of 
whom it is important to convey a right idea arc the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke 
of Connaught, and tlie Duke of Cambridge. The 
Duke of Cambridge, the cousin of the Queen, is the 
visible and permanent oiheial head of thc^ English 
army. A blufif, fresh, hale country gentleman, 
somewhat past middle age, with something of the 
vigorous, healthy frankness of the English skipper, 
and something, tib, of the Prussian martinet; 
industriouB, punctual, rising early, seeking rest 

ce 
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tond of life and its pleasnres, of good dinnerSt 
Ijpod cigars, pleasant womeni of the opera, of the 
|»lay, slightly given to slumber before dinner is 
well over*, joyous, cheery, still retaining traces of 
the ardour of youth-^this is His Boyal Highness 
George, Duke of Cambridge; a man of strong 
feelings and strongor partialities, just by principle, 
yet liable to bo unjust by prejudice; honestly 
anxious to do the light thing, yet frequently doing 
the wrong. His role is one of no small difficulty. 
Constitutionally distrustful of reforms, he is com- 
IHjllod to accept periodic ro^olutions. 

His day begins with exercise ou horseback, then 
follow breakfast and official pape^rs at his house in 
Park Lune ; from two to 80^en, and often later, ho 
is at the Horse (Kiards in Pall Mall. If necessary, 
he works again at night ; if inmecesBai 7 , ho dedi- 
cates tlu' evening to eiijoynunt. At least these 
royal dukes arc not drones in the hive. 

His life is full of many storioH. He has been 
engaged in many affairs of the heart. He is a man 
of warm feeling and much loyalty to those whom 
he loves ; tempted to behave heartlessly, he has 
uniformly coniiioried himse^ honourably and 
well. He is to this day the mature child of a 
jnwion that is never unpriuoi|»led. He 
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hSmiM in ooUMto wi|h 

iQWtiKty head of the iha Seemtery of Jbte 
for imtery Affaira, and %ith ^ 

the War Office, Lord Woteeley» and hie wen. Ho 
beare the voiatione n^hich crow hie pOifo ertth 
equanimity, texniwred by daeottcn^l 

ejaetilations* The ccnetitutiopal spiiit wtijkh hae 
become part of the Qneon^ natUsOi and in the 
breath of hie nostrils to the Prince of Wales, domi^ 
nates in the main the Luke of Cambridge. Ho 
acquiesces, because the Constitution of the realm 
demands it, in much which lie cordially detests. 
Yet, if he boUeves in his heart that the army in 
consequence of new-fangled innovations is going to 
the dogs or tho^vil, he never says so. He is, on 
the whole, a jovial optimist when he might have 
been a morose pessimist. He has the facility of 
his family for details. The dossier of every officer of 
any distinction in the army is at his lingers* ends. 
His judgment of individuals is good. Ho lost his 
head in the Crimen, but is an expert critic of tactics, 
and knows how troops ought to be handled, trhether 
at Aldershot or in the Soudan. He has an immense 
regard and an ex|||^erated fear for public opinion 
— especially when that opinion finds articulato 
expression in print — and has before now givon 
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exoDllent counfiel, which has sdmetimed been obeyed, 
to the Prince of Wales. Take him as he is, he 
is not only a favourable specimen of the house of 
Hs»novor, but a good specimen of a man. 

It is usually supposed that the positidn which 
the Duke of Cambridge occupies is reserved for tho 
Duke of Connaught, who, with the thoroughness 
and courage of his race, has sot himself to learn 
practically the duties of soldiering. As a cadet at 
Woolwich, Prince Arthur went through the curri- 
culum of an officer of the Royal Engineers or 
Artillery. If \Nhen he served in Egypt three years 
ago ho encountered no alarming amount of peril 
that was not his fault. In India he has spared 
himself no labour. He sliares his brother’s, the 
Prince of Wales’s, accentuated devotion for the 
minutiu) of uniform ; a devotion which they each 
of tliem inherit from their father and mother. 
There is no better judge of a march past than the 
Queen. No one has a quicker eye for buttons, 
epaulettes, and sword belts than the Prince of 
Wales. The Duke of Connaught is not to be blamed 
if one of the articles in his faith is military smart- 
nesC. He is a good patriot a^d a good sddier. 
His f^, with its bronzed complexion, well-shaved 
chin, heavy moustache, is that typical of the 
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Btigfish or tile German officer. He le 
modeet and unaffected, anxkme to leaiffi» fiffid 
he thinks he has mastered his lessolii Hkm* andJ^ 
before, confident. His return tu England ig tfoW 
anticipated with interest, and when he is back We 
may be sure that he will coffimit no mistakes-<^aA 
most the minimum of mistakes permissible to a 
prince. 

The Duke of Edinburgh is a contrast to both 
his brothers, and is less popular than he deserves to 
bo. His wife, the daughtc*r of the late and the aistt^r 
of the present Czar, never captivated tlie hearts 
of the English people like her sister-in-law, the 
Princess of Wales. But it may be doubted whether 
there is room in England for two such princesses 
as the consort of the Heir- Apparent to the English 
tlirone, who was in possession of the ground long 
l)efore the Duchess of Edinburgh had placed her 
foot upon the soil of Great Britain. It is unavoid- 
able that both the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 
should be eclipsed by the elder brother, upon whom 
so many of the social and ceremonial duties Of 
sovereignty had already devolved. 

The Duke of Edinburgh is a clear-headed, astute, 
sagacious, and careful man of business. His for- 
tune is not in proportion to bis position, and bis 
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4eixiDktidii upon it are great. So, therefore, is the 
necessity for thrift. Naturally this has laid him 
Open to the charge of parsimony; but he is not 
parsimonious, ho is simply wise. He docs not throw 
his money away or cost pearls before swine. But 
there is no real niggardliness about him, as those 
who have stayed in his house or cruised with him 
in his ship know. His manner, it may be admitted, 
is less churming, polished, and conciliatory than 
that of hiseldtr brother. Ho illustrates perhaps 
a little too aggrefiHi\cly the ml admirari principle 
which is itself so essentially English. When the 
Piince of Wales is "s isiting any of his future subjects 
he takes the utmost intcreSt in everything which 
concerns them, and laMshoshis admiration upon all 
their possessions, wlntlui it be their whes or their 
daughters, then Iiouhos or <. state thtir pictures or 
their wine'^, tlair cigars, sihci and gold plate, or 
china. 

This is not the ^^ay of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
He is apt to be brusque, sometimes e\ en a little 
contemptuous or disparaging, in his comments. If 
he is shown a heirloom, or introduced to a rare 
vintage, he spontaneously compares it with some- 
thing of the same sort which he himself possesses. 
It is a good wine, but not so good as some in bis 
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own cellar. It is an interesting {nece^f mAimifi 
but he has seen others which would Imk ah4» Ibi 
that he can beat it himselt Or Ur. Clhda* 

topher Sykes, the object of Whose life it is tO irm* 
diate the lives of royalties, reserves for the Duke Of 
Bdinburgh his best covert in the shooting aeasoni 
and His Boyat aoknOfirledges the tmr 

pliment in what Ur. Syhes considers a grudging 
fashion. That all princes are chamdng is part of 
the religion of society in London. The standard 
of perfect charm is afforded by the Prince of 
and of that standard ilie Duke of Edinburgh juht 
(hUs short. 

When the DiichoHiAf Edinbnrgh first eamo to 
England she was the victim of an untoward com- 
bination of circumstauceb. The English people 
were in one of those humours, which recur at 
intervals, of hostility to llusbia. bhc found herself 
— |nd how could she help it? — in aii unsympa- 
thetic atmosphere. Bhc was greeted with respect 
of course, but not with enthusiasm. She reci- 
procated the tepidity of the sentiment displayed 
towards her. The English public were not slow to 
discover tlmt there was less of fascination in her 
bow, as she drove in Hyde Park, than in that of the 
Princess of Wales, and that her face was seldom 
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by a smile. l^hoSe who are better ao* 
ipulihted with her have long since leamt her 
merits* Still her position in the economy of English 
royalty is subordinate, and even obscure. She is 
not, and she will never be, a popular personage. 
But she is a deserving prineeaB, and, as 1 have 
said, the place which some eii)ected to see her 
fill was prc-occiii)icd by the wife of her brother- 
in-law. 

I must crave pardon for liaving left to the last 
the tocial ruler of the English r(‘alm, the Prince of 
Wales himself. I call him the social ruler, because 
ill all matters a]iportaming to society and to Court 
ceremonial he plays > icariou?ly the part of the Sove- 
reign, The English monarchy may be described 
at the present moment as being in a state of com- 
mission. Most of the duties of official routine arc 
porfonnod by the Queen. It is the Prince of Wales 
who transacts its ceremonial business, who shows 
himself to the masses as the embodiment of the mon- 
archical principle, presides at the oi>enmg of exhi- 
bitions, at levies, and, with the Princess, at drawing 
rooms. If there were no Marlborough House there 
would be no Court in Loudon. The house of the 
Prince of Wales may be an unsatisfactory substitute 
for a Court, but it is the only substitute which 
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tiianoes, is attainable* 

Bvery man, so the p1h|ioM|4!^ 
a eompleie ehange onoe in mmA yehrs« Noti 
itmi^le, pariiiele of Aedii drop of blooil is the 
sam# at the end ^f^fhat period he it me ni ^tbe 
beginning* IMi iteMhle thet» it ie ' eme^ 

nable iolhe opevalioni Git seienee, migiit dsphin 
why the Prince of Wales is in 186S very different 
from what he was in 1878. Thet?/V orageme is over 
and forgotten, or remembered only, and only looked 
at, through the mellowing medium of middle age. 
The Prince of Wales does not enjoy existence less, 
but more— calmly, as* one to whom the pleasure, 
which was once a passion, has been transformed into 
an art. The faculty of appreciation remains, but 
appetite has been curbed by the discipline of time. 

His Royal Highness’s father was the incarnation 
of. respectability, and the Prince himself has now 
confirmed the idol of respectability in the highest 
niche of his country's pantheon. He shows, too, that 
he has inherited something of the paternal anxiety 
lavished years ago upon himself. His eldest son 
is of full age, and might in the ordinary course of 
things expect an establishment of his own. But tbe 
nature of the lad is gentleand submissive. He gives 
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piwir^tits no Bolioitnde. He is content to live 
mdet^he paternal roof, and has no uncontrollable 
&sfre for the possesBion of tlie royal substitute for 

ordinary latchkey. A thoroughly good boy 
this ; tended by his fond father in all things with 
a vigilance reflcmbling that eicerciBed by a duenna 
over a beauty and an hehess at a ball. Tlie second 
son of the Prince and Princess of 'Wales, if, like 
his elder brother, admirably conducted, is of a more 
vivacious temperament, bos more *go,’ and may 
therefore yet give some trouble. As for the girls, 
they are what English princesses of their age should 
be—model young ladies. 

The Prince of Wales has witnessed the disap* 
pearance of most of the intimates of his youth or 
early manhood. Many of those whom he delighted 
to honour hn^c not done well. Lord Aylesford 
died the other day. Walter Harboid and George 
Russell are among tlie have, /laghet, 

*gone under.’ Otliers ha\e snifered the eclipse 
of calamity or death. But tlie Prince of Wales 
survives, and, having profited by the lessons of 
experience, can look back u^xm a past marked by 
incidents and vicissitudes, not uniformly wise or 
decorous, with a feeling of satisfsctiQn at having 
risen superior to his early eccentricities. His 
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Boyid has developedi iato a sort 

and ihifsisitor of society and, of ^le Geort. Aa hll 
royal mother is apt to sit in judgment upon 
BO he in his turn ctitieises, eonnseb, castigates 
those vho are sutgeot to hJs^ authority* He is 
procUgal of advice on great mattece and smallt 
Whether it he a eonjujgU quarrel or a questicauitde 
marriage, the pattern of # eoat or the oolonr of a 
frock, the Prince, if he is intereeteii in tiwse whom 
tire matter roncems, volunteers ids advice. Jt is 
aU meant and done in ^e kindliest spirit in the 
world. His Royal RSgbness wishes to be the man* 
tor as well as the presiding genius of the aristo- 
oratie system of England. Ho is therefore the 
champion of the proprieties and the gentle but firm 
reprover of all deviations from the stsodard of 
correctness. Ho attaches great importance to the 
ordinances of religion, attends church regularly, 
digests and criticises the sermon, has a qniok eye 
for the mm en $eene of tho ecdesiastioal interior. 

The Prince of Wales combines with this devo- 
tion to decorum a love of mystery. It p]aaseaj|iim 
to be selected as the exeSusive confidant any 
firiends, of either sex, in whom ho takes a special 
interest. It would, he firankly tells ih«n, be in- 
discreet to impart to others the informatioo with 
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whidi it ia right to entrust him. Hor does he ever 
violate jiUe faith reposed in him. He is ae loyal as 
h^ iaimdly and considerate. If be deems it de- 
djd^le to make use of vrhat |as been told bipi he 
^ver mentions names, and he only says just enough 
to oonvinco others that he is in possession of all 
the facts. Frequently the private intelligence of 
whieh he is the dq)0sitary seems to require further 
eluoidatioui There is a liddle to be solved or an 
enigma io lie unravelled. His Boyal Highness in 
following a clue displays all the patience of a 
detective police oiiicer on his probation, and quite 
08 much acumen. This is one of his peculiari- 
ties, and it is in reality perfectly harmless. He 
has nothing of the mischief-maker in his composi- 
tion. lie has, moreo\er, a thoroughly creditable 
sense of his own rcsponbibility. He wishes to 
make thohe about him \irtuouB and good, and if 
ho considers that the best w'ay of doing this is to 
8 n[)Grintcnd, and when nocebsary investigate, their 
affairs, who slmll say him nay ? 

The Prince of Wales is the Bismarck of London 
society; he is also itHmucroocsm. All its idio- 
syncrasies are reflected in the person of His Boyal 
Highness. Its hopes, its fears, it9 aspirations, its 
solicitudes, its susceptibilities, its l^asophy, its 
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ymig of looking at lifs and of 
>^cf «i(tb of tbeye is the Heir>A]pjpor«# the rmttilni 
Thfitgrappatbywhieb tbosesistB botfreoii the l?iti^ 
and i^s social subjects is vivid ahd in ti m ate^ 
most ill-natured censor cannot deny that itf nanilts 
are unwiasdly good. If o de&pstionr of soetsty 
veie soDi^t for, 1 stMOhl.)^ inel^Md ijo ght ft os 
the sooia) aroa uidsh the Ftiaoe at ‘Widos is 
(lerBonally eogniaant, within the liadts ot whidl he 
Tints, and every member of which is to some extent 
in touch with the ideas and wishes of His Boyal 
Highness. But for this central authority society in 
London would bo in imminent danger of falling 
into the same chaos and collapse as the universe 
itself, were one of the great laws of nature to be 
suspended for five minutes. 

The introduction of the cigarette or cigar after 
dinner, when the ladies have retired, and the 
economy of wine which it promotes ; the diffusion 
of a taste for music and the theatre ; the personal 
as well as the professional welcome accorded to 
theatrical and operatic artute* in society, and the 
extent to which at evenigd parties their services 
are in requisition ; smoking concerts ; the grawiiig 
practice of serving the joint at dinner as the pUee 
de rfnstoacc immediately after the fish, and heforc 
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all things, tbi» taudaney towards 
mrtailtOexit of the mem (though London dinners 
am st&l outrageously long)— trifling as in them^ 
salves they may appear— theso^ each of them, illus* 
kSte the potency of the Prince’s initiative. 

Again, the Prince of Wales rarely misses attend- 
ance at church on Sunday, and London society 
Bcntpulously follows his example. Nor while the 
Prince exercises throughout society a uniformly 
controlling discipline has be — a consequence which 
might, perhaps, have been feared — reduced it to a 
dead level of sameness and duhioss. On the con- 
trary, ho has always encouraged with his approval, 
within the limits of dibcretion and decorum, the 
presence of original and even eccentric characters. 
Alive to the danger of stagnation, he bhows in 
many ways his wise desire to admit into it fresh 
currents of social activity and thought. Its innate 
tendency to sink into a state of vapid convention- 
ality is thus largely iieutralLsod. Moreover, the 
Prince of Wales does what is possible to perpetuate 
those ancient virtues which, in a condition of 
things highly complex £nd artificial, there is a risk 
of being crowded out of existence— such virtues, I 
mean, as firmness to friends, chivalrous regard for 
the foelings of others, good faith, and high honouf^ 
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It hm AdmetimeB oeatimd to He ttiM tho 
Briiiee of Wales may be compact to a 
of tha body politic whoso pr^seripliimB arc cegacdod 
as ialWQiblo, and who decides in oxiMstly what pro* 
portions the two opposite principles of social modi* 
cine shall bo combined by inferior praciitionera ; 
how far Bohomimisin may be Mended with Phari- 
saism ; in what quantity jthe acid ot rakislmesH may 
be inftised into the alkali of it^spectabtUty* From 
this point of view the EngliBh Heir- Apparent is a 
great medicine man, ever lieneflcently ready with 
bis ootmsel and speeifica, quick to diagnose the 
patient, to pronounce upon the evils which lie at 
the root of the malady, and to indicate how thev 
may be removed. 

In his attitude, then, to English society the 
Prince of Wales, at the ago of forty-three years, is 
a benevolent despot. He wishes it to enjoy itself, 
to disport it§elf, to dance, sing, and play to its 
heart’s content. But he desires that it should do 
so in the right manner, at the riglit times, and in 
the right places ; and of those conditions he holds 
that he is the best, and, indeed, an infallible, judge. 
This conviction, while it causes him to exercise his 
authority over his subjects in a more or less peremp- 
tory way, causes him also to be eicecdingly jealous 
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of coi^Kire> interferenooi ^ criticism t<m out^ 
O^vely admonishing ladies and gentiemen 
m gniliy, in his judgment, of some derelioiicm, 
be^d^unces those who presume to find latdt in« 
^pendently of himself. Severe and, when neoes* 
saiyi uncompromising, he is just and jealous of 
those whom he corrects. He loves while he re* 
proves, and ho insists th^it the chastening power 
should bo reserved for his hand. 

There is an institution in London well managed, 
but badly situated — called the New Club, and 
domiciled in Covcnt Garden. One may pleasantly 
viiid up an evening hero, dancing if you will, and 
being always sure of cajntal mubic. The Prince of 
Wales takes Ikircmc interest in the New Club i it 
owes, in fact, its existence to his support. A couple 
of years ago it was the subject of some criticisms. 
His Itoyal HigUncbs was exceedingly annoyed. 
What did these mischievous and ill-natured 
intenneddlors mean? Another instance of this 
Irait call it self-sufficiency, irresponsibility, 
what you will — in the character of the Heir* 
Apparent ; no man in England will work harder 
or will transact business more efficiently ; but the 
work must be done in his own way and at his 
own time. 
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I «iifn (h«refor« ttm, indalgbg tit Wf 

lOrtbMr goneiftUtles ainotifflitt IHoMi oit W<dM4 fiwii 
Mk UiAt be is tbe niMt bar4*tiK>fhiili of |!a|jMiik» 
sMUi fbiil hk iQiHwwtft wbiifl k, fatwi* 

andohitt maiiy Hf fapde } (Ml be k a 
patoonof tbedUMNik Wit b* atiibidqiial^yi^^ 
in tliei»i>ac%of MtB«»iaa,ihMl^^ sOllfln; and 
that We maehinerjr of En{^ loeMy eooM not be 
worked withoat bun. Again, I regud it as nnseces- 
sai; to pnt into buignage the banaUtiee whuh 
com to my pen when I contemplate the elegant, de> 
U(d>tfoIiand lovely viuon of the rrincera of Wales. 
Her function is to be and to look chanuing ( to peof 
serve, as she does, tlie appearance of yonth witiiont 
invoking the aid of art ; and to retain, as she will 
retain to the last, the place she won in the En gliah 
heart when she first came to this country more 
than two decades ago. As the Princess of Wales 
has her secretary and librarian, she may be credited 
with literary tastes and intellectual powers. That 
she is clever beyond the feminine average, and 
that die possesses an abundant measure of tiiat 
eomimm sense which is perbi^ nneoaunon, is 
prered Iqr the snccess witii which she has ^byed 
p donestie p^ tint she mast have 

» s 
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{()und difficult and trying. Bho baB avoided blub* , 
derSy baa foUcn into nono of the Bnares vrhich 
Court intrigue might have woven for her. She 
bae never created, or connived at the creation 
of, any Court faction of her own. With a loyalty 
and nobility equal to her judgment, she has from 
the first identified herself with the Prince of Wales, 
and has insisted resolutely on seeing everything 
from the right point of view. 

It is not enough to say that in doing this she has 
evinced considerable social dexterity. She has really 
discharged a constitutional sor\i(*e, and by chocking 
the initial growth of a scandal has strengthened 
the foundations of the throne You will be told 
that Her Jlo^nl Highness is much occupied with 
tri^ialitu8, and that lur thoughts are centred in 
her w^ardiobe. V<‘ry wtll. But pray remember that 
she is a piincoss, and that in England the sphere 
of the activity of piineis and princesses is rigidly 
circiirascribod. Like the Queen, the Princess 
of Wales has her little host of attendant ladies. 
She displayb towards them as much consideration 
ns is practicable, and,- though their existence may 
not he uniformly easy, it is not wholly unendurable. 

There is nothing in London society more notice- 
able than its monotony. If one is permitted to 
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itfi most select circle, otie yOl 
sdf perpetually m theconapeny of thelim 
aod (m*n eers will be foil of the discostloi of ^ 
same topies*. The ladies and genUemeo who eife 
the intimates of the Prince mA Piineese (tf Waloe^ 
who oonstitute, in feet, a smi-regsl court, are not 

more ttian thirty 11*% i» nwrtlM^ I tfceed ftot 

cataiogoe them oxhaustiveljf. I wiB notice only a 
few of the most prominent, Hamming ap, as 1 do so, 
after the names of each, their chief qualities. 

The most conniant of courtiers and the most 
indefatigable of fioyal amphitryons is Mr. Chris- 
topher 8yk(^, tall, ^ell-mannored, well-bred, and 
with an air significant of a curious surprise at the 
trouble which so many of his fellow creatures expend 
u|)on the serious business of existence. His bearing 
indeed is that of a chronic iimbihty to comprelicnd 
why anyone should take hfe in earnest. Yet he is 
neither fool nor fribble. He is, on the contrary, a 
hard-beaded Yorkshiroman, who has deliberately 
chosen his metier ^ and sticks to^t. At Sandringham 
and at Marlborough House he is a species of 
what the English call tome cat. In return for his 
domestication his coontry house in Yorkshire and 
his London house in Mayfair are ever at the dis- 
posal of bis august patrons* The social wishes of 




ilim of Wftles wre and when tho 

(|Dod Oluiietophto rec^jf^s an intimation from faia ' 
maiter will dine with him on a cser^ 

tain oyoning/tod that he expecta to meet eertaiii 
apjjf previons engagement is oancdled, and 
the telnet, big or amall, fr prepared forthwith* 
Bykea is, possibly by the mandate of royalty^ 


frnmarried. 


Lord Cadogaoi another intimate of His Boyal 
Highnoss, is, equally in appearance and in tastes, 
a contrast to Mr. Christopher Rykes. His hotl&e, 
with its marble hall and broad staircase, is a 


palace. He is exceedingly rich, and owns a large 
proportion of the most fashionable part of Beb 
gravia. A sportsman, a religionist, a social re« 
former iqion Conservative lines ; he is the pink of 
social orthodoxy. His demeanour is ])erhapB a little 
too professorial, but he is a good type of an English 
nobleman. ^Yhen one hears that the Prinee of 


Wales is his guest, cue may be sure that the future 
King of England is in safe hands. 

Lord Fife is also a peer whom the Prince of 
Wales delights to honour in a marked degree. Had 
he been born in a lower station, had he been less 
the spoilt diild of tortune, his Lmdship wonU, ere 
noW| young as he is, have done great things; forhe 
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Jrfwaknleiii HMUomr in tlM wittili ■dia m <i|| <* l tbH 
qnidM pweefition nnd 

His Mie, Us «stsUidun«kti Ids i&m, Ui sslidais 
sntilssefrfBtraspnmdM^ BsisMs*i«ds» 
istigiridss^MlyMSsw^ Hissifl^ 

luuid nuua u Ur. Ei|»mSiS FM^siUur, a gsBtlSiHiao 
of great {MWem of baunSM, but of not too ecmoilia* 
tMy address; with a mind so jseoeruitted bis 
to bis patron and himself that he has soarcely 
llmre to trouble himself with other thoof^ts. He 
has had an astonishing earner. By dint of will or 
ainliiy be has reduced success in any enterprise to a 
certainty. Altogether a strong man. 

Captain Oliver Montagu is a universal favourite 
^in the Prince of Wales’s establishment, acceptable 
in the same degree to each of Their Royal High* 
nesses, and atvrays willing to make himself useful. 
If he does not exactly poseese the gift of wit, ho has 
a readiness and resourcefulness of mind, a certain 
aptness for blunt repartee, which is probably under- 
stood better than would be an intoUectnal article of 
superior make. Lord Charles Beresford, who, as I 
write, is putting forth his prowess and gaUaatry in 
is in a perennial state of high favour with 
the royalties, and enjoya a chartered licence. Theae 
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Ber^sfords ^ tud^ed an extraordinary lamily. If 
none of them are overburdened with false modesty, ' 
none are^eonsoious of fear. Lord William Beresford 
is the iuoarnation of the fighting genius of the 
Bnglish or the Irish race. Lord Charles is not his 
inferior in this respect, and has a peculiar sense of 
fun^ vrhich he indulges at all seasons, altogether 
his own. He it was who, when he received at the 
eleventh hour an invitation to dinner from his royal 
master, sent this characteristic telegram : — * Very 
sorry ; can^t come. Lie follows by post.* ^ 
But I do not propose here to pass in review all 
those whom the future King and Queen of England 
honour with their friendship and intimacy. The 
proper place for mentioning their names and de- 
scribing their virtues will occur hereafter. The 
Prince of Wales is both catholic and tolerant in his^ 
aeqaaintanoes. His domiuathig idea is to place 
himself at the head of English society in general, 
and, though he may ha\e his special favourites, the 
list of those who are in a general way courtiers 
would be too lengthy for me to enumerate now. 
Everyone wortliy of commendation shall be pre- 
sented in a different context. To touch upon the 
ladies of English society whom His Boyal Highness 
distinguishes with exceptional attention would be a 
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delicate teak ; soffloe it to toy Jthat lie MMOfniMe 
impartially feminino merit of every degree. that 
only ie forthocHoing he luut no prejndiees. I^Wweal 
natioBalitieB» diverse types of beauty and of eba< 
raoter are equal in his eyes ; hot ip these taitters. 
as in others, he respeets the MaerMOaiws of sOefety. 
Thns, tiiouifh tiut epiMiiMiiastle adttnraUott lavishod 
by His Royal Highness upon individuals contributed 
to oreate the system of professional beautfes, he bad 
no sooner ascertained that the elevation of these 
dirtnities into a caste a|iart from others vas pre- 
judicial to the aoeial harmony of the oommnnity 
than he discouraged them. As a consequence, pro- 
fessional beauties are unknown in England — at 
least by that name— at the present moment. 

The Frince of Wales, whUe ho is the cause of 

« 

much hospitality^ is also himself hospitable. He 
entertains assiduously and wisely at Marlborough 
House and Sandringham. He consults in the 
smallest details the comfort of his guests. The 
ceremonial is as little irksome as possible, and if 
the hospitality has a fault, it is that it is conceived 
and ministered upon too generous a scale. The 
English royalties are blessed with appetites of 
singular heartiness. Four substantial meals a day 
are considered by no means an excessive allowance^ 
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which w«B bnee ir^irioto4 to Ao 
whence it derived^te name, now iiodudcs 
a l‘<^pO«it Ivhich among the Sriimh bmrffe0iri€ would 
be eetoetatied an abundant eupper. The plates of 
thin b^ead-and-butter, cakes, and hot muffins are 
butt the fringe of the entertainment ; the pOk^es de 
ti 9 i$tanci to which unfriling justice is done are 
sandwiches of all sorts, p&t^ de fote graa, ham and 
eggs, cold tongue, and other dainties. 

Although the Prince of Wales honours with his 
company hosts of every degree, you could scarcely 
imagine how many excellent persons there are, the 
one unfulfilled ambition of whose existence is to 
secure His Ho^al Highness at their table. With this 
iiew, they plot and plan with infinite uigenuity and 
patience, making the life of Mr. Francis Enollys 
a burden to him. The number of invitations sent 
out to lust year's garden party at Marlborough 
House was, I ha^e read, throe thousand. It is 
certain that at least a third of those who were 
honoured with the much envied cards are con* 
stantly occupied with the endeavour to secure 
royalty as their guest. 

Now it is obvious that the Prince of Wales could 
not perform his duties in this department unless 
he did so ap6n a definite prmdple. The invitoyons 
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hrii«r«K,o(»tb0^^ 

gnwfc aoblea ud the mara w hMi faMUia iila« 
t<M»niils^ ivowM es wiwi b nM iwft Bto Hfijrii j^PpiiMp 
it M faii piiMKii# nw hli ijhiriff t of Mil% 

vbdi 

' hii luiM$ iImI nil oiiiiEiliioiit tiidi tlwn 
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tivo gi^hexim g whitlMif h$ ii bi60ttMi pxVty^ m in 
the flfet instanoe. h}ra ieojie of findl iMuiiy> it 
may be, by a sense of pleasure. Hence he attends 
the suppers or dinners of actors and public insti- 
tutions, for in all things His Boyal Highness has a 
consummate eye to effect. This it is which causes 
him to distribute his favours impartially between 
the members of the two parties in the State, and 
which, whe% five years ago Mr. Gladstone was 
called to the Premiership, caused him, although he 
had only just arrived in London from a continental 
trip, to call upon the nation’s choice at half-past 
ten o’clock at night. 

1 have already mentioned the name of Mr* 
Francis EnoUys. This reminds me that the Prince 
of Wales is served most admiraUy by the officers of 
his himsehold. Sir liHUiam EnoUys, Mr. KnoUys’s 
father, had the dmrge of Hia Bcqral 
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affairs from the very first. The traditions of the 
father have descended to the son, and if the secrets 
of Marlborough House were divulged it would be 
found that the knowledge of the world possessed by 
Mr. Knollys, his cool, cautious judgment, and his 
courage, had rendered services for which alike the 
Prince and the country may well bo grateful. The 
Prince of Wales has also foimd. trusty servants and 
wise friends in some distinguished soldiers. In 
addition to Colonel Arthur Ellis and Lord Suffield, 
Colonel Teosdale, one of the heroes of Kars, and 
Hir Dighton Probyn, a beau sahreiir, who won his 
laurels during the Indian mutiny, a born leader of 
men, who raised a troop of irregular cavalry, known 
still as Probyn’s Light Horse, are among those on 
regular duty at Marlborough House. 
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CHAPTEB IIL 

COSUOPOUTAKISK 01* titmDOK SOOIETY. 

London a new Paris—PoonUAr organteatiodti of Ijcmdon society 
- Introduced to society--- General fbatttivs of sooioty ; Its 
stsidness, its credulity, its simplicity, its heartleasness, its 
carecra-*Mr. Augustus Lumley, Mr. Kenneth Howard, Mr. 
Clillott, Ml. Halibon, Mr Alfred Montgomery, 

Englakd in tlio couniiy, and London is the capital, 
of tlu* unexpected. Nothing is exactly likt* what 
you \tero told you would find it. The climate of 
(ireat Britain is always caricatured. The society 
of the British metropolis is always misrepresented 
— hy foreigners because they never mix in it long 
enough to understand it as a whole, by English 
writers because they are only acquainted with one 
or two aspects of it, while the genius of the nation 
does not enable them to generalise. Kociety in 
London — and when you have seen that you have 
seen everything — may bo compared to a piece of 
patchwork : you look at it hrom one point of view, 
and it is all very familiar ; from another, and it is 
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Btrange. Somcfthing here reminds you of Paris, 
something a little further on of Vienna, something 
next of any other capital you like. But the inter- 
spaces between those apparently familiar experiences 
are new ; in other words, they are English. What 
you gaze upon is the foreign pattern worked upon 
a native ground. The character of the polite Anglo- 
Baxon is tricked out with so much which is entirely 
novel to him that at first it is impossible to distin- 
guish between the original object and its sui)crficial 
or accidental ornament. 

For these reasons i>eople feel both more at home 
and more strange in London society than in any 
other society in tlic* world. Tlu* explanation is that 
London society is the inobt cosmopolitan of any 
in existence. 1 shall not err if I say that London 
is the only city in Europe which possesses a 
society u^k)!! anything like its own scale. Its 
organisation, the care with which its fabric is built 
up and tended, the effort and ingenuity expended 
upon it, its tolerance, its credulity, its mixture of 
shrewdness and foUy, of common sense and oon- 
ceit, its alternate subservience to and defiance of 
the proprioties — all these, believe me, are unique. 

Before 1 illustrato wLat I moan let me Hnfin. 
my general poritioik There is, one ia idd, no 
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waste in nature, and what Paris, since the fall of 
the Empire, has lost, London has gained. I do not 
say that everyone goes to Londqn now as all the 
world went to Paris once ; but the British capital 
to-day approaches nearer to the Paris of fifteen or 
twenty years ago than any other capital of the 
world. London is not the most beautiful, the 
most splendid, or even the most convenient city ; 
but it is pre-eminently the smart metropolis of 
Europe. And tlio Americans have found it out. 
Formerly good Americans were said to go to Paris 
after they died ; depend upon it their bouIh now 
migi*ate to London. 

Now when 1 say that London is abo\e all things 
cosmopolitan, T do not mean that those who are 
about to make their bow to London society for the 
first time must be prepared for any pentecostal 
variety of tongues. Less French is si)oken on the 
banks of the Thames than on the banks of any 
other great navigable river in the western hemi- 
sphere. British cosmopolitanism shows itself in 
its rapid assimilation of the social ideas of other 
countries and in its heroic struggle to rise superior 
to the hampering restrictions of insular req)ecta‘* 
bility. True, it 'still possesses its own excellent 
common sense, but even this immmiBe virtue is 
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beguiled by tbo desire of those who possess it to 
prove that they are without its prejudices. 

London society is thus a society in a state of 
solution. Some day its different elements may 
crystallise thomselves into a definite shape, but not 
yet. If it is partially ruled by the traditions it 
fights against, its very impatience of discipline 
carries it into the most extravagant, the most 
ludicrous cxccbbch. The more it is contemplated, 
the more instructive and amusing it becomes. It 
is, in a word, with English society as it is with 
English politics. The principles of tradition and 
(lihcipliiu^ arc in perpetual conflict with those of 
liberty and the right of i>rivate judgment. 

I have said that London alone of modern capi- 
tals possesses a regular system of society. This 
is because London alone has what one may call a 
social citadel, around which rally those who are 
interested, or wish to affect an interest, in support- 
ing it. There are in London Whig houses and 
Tory housi's, Ihulical and Conservative hosts and 
hostesses. Ikit be not led astray by names. The 
division is unnatural and forced. Society, as 
society, is the common possession in London of 
all who are admitted into it. It is more than a 
phrase-^more than an idea. It is an actuality. 
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It hB6 fi real existonce, and its votaries are 
by a common princi|)lo. The same men aodf Women 
who, when they are Gompelbd to as^tmu^ a political 
tokf say, ‘ How can we help our i«trty ? * ssy in their 
Kocial character, which is the real one, * HoW can 
we keep ourselves together ? * Rociety is consciotis 
of an identity of interest wliich compaetSi with the 
force of cement, its meuiU rs into a single coq>o<* 
ration. In IHiris wc have never liad and never shall 
have anything tb<* kind. Sueet‘s.si\e revolutions 
liave robbed uh of a<'oinmou hi)cml centn^ Volitieal 
differences asheri tlu-ni'^eheH us social distinc- 
tions, but in England, or rather in London, this is 
unkno\N n. 

Since, then, there exists a g*niiiin<‘ stronghold 
to defend, it is ^^orth taking coiihiderable tiouble 
to defend it. Thus you ha^e an explanation of 
the elalwrate bcheme of dinner liospituliti(‘s un- 
known elsewhere, to say nothing of those Icbs 
serious entertainments which the Jlnglish share 
with the society of other European capitals. Some 
people may think when they ha\e lioard a 
legislative proposal discussed in the House of 
Commons that the only j»oInt at issue is, how will 
it affect ])oUtical parties? But society is aljove 
parties, and what society asks itself is how it will 
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HJSbet it0 order. It is this organic unity which ic* 
oti^ of the characteristics of the polite world on the 
English side of La Manche. 

However well introduced a person may be, 
however well jKTsonally supported, society in 
London will not immediately welcome him or her 
with open anus. Contrast with the Frenchman’s 
first visit to London the first visit of the English- 
man to Paris. For his Parisian friend to take the 
British stranger to the mhn of the Marquise D., 
to present him to the Marquise herself, and to 
obtain his presentation by her to the great ladies 
whom she had aFsemblcd about her, is, or in 
happier days was, the effort of an evening, nay, of 
ail hour, but it made his career. Ho knew almost 
in an instant everyone. There was not a bouse 
W’orth visiting in Paris which was not open to him 
forthwith. He was a gentleman. His credentials 
were good. His presence was ngieeable. He 
knew the right people ; and whether he began with 
knowing fifty or a hundred of them was immaterial. 
Borne of these advantages the foreigner who is 
exceptionally well situated may enjoy in visiting 
England. Once the newcomer has fairly established 
his footing, ho will bo ^mssed on from house to 
house and, when September comes, from country 
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mwami^n to oovmtry maomoni Bui mu»t not 
expect his letter of iniroduotioh to produce My 
infltantaneouB or sfiuigicai efleoi. Ho igriU leave with 
his card a letter of reeommeudation at the bowiio 
of a gentleman in Ficciwlilly, wl>o will casually 
obrtor\'e to hi« wife, *M'\ hao is M Ho^aud 
So with u lotter from old I >ni]i|>oho,* and 

here be* will hc*a\e a UtiW High, * we wmst ask him 
to dinner. Shall we say the '«Hfa ? ’ 

* ImiK)R8il)lo,’ Ilia good lady w'ill reply, * wc have 
no place vacant then. The earliest day would he the 
28rd, and, if you think it neei'Maary, 1 sup^iose bo 
must come/ 

The upshot is that the \isitor will rcoeho an 
imitation to dumcr on the 23rd, that he wilt 
present liimsclf at the house of his euiei*taiucr at a 
quarter-past eight, that he will he one of a company 
of eighteen guests, whose faces are unknown to 
him, and whose language he impel fectly under- 
stands, and that he will quit the premises of his 
new acquaintances about midnight without, unless 
cireumstanccM are exceptionally fa\ourahle, know- 
ing anything more of a single indi\idual he has met 
than before he met them. This, I admit, may be a 
discouraging commencement ; hut the stranger must 
not be cast down, and if the impression he has 
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created is fairly favourable, bis opportunity will' 
come. will not, as is frequently done in Paris, 
make tfec acquaintance of the society of London by 
attending the evening receptions of fine ladies in 
their drawing rooms, simply because the crushes 
which wore once called kettledrums, and arc now 
known merely as parties, present no op])ortunities of 
this kind. He will go, of course, to receptions, to 
sliow tliai lie is asked, to put himself in (‘vidence, 
and, when h(‘ has ceased to be a strangi'i*, to meet 
his friends. ]Uit he will not go to them to make 
fric'iids. ddu' crowd is too great, the movement 
too rapid, the attendance too brief, to render any- 
tiling of liiis sort possible. 

Ainl yet there exists in Ihigland a sort of 
parallel or analog} , so far as some of its social 
uses ur(‘ conetaned, to the old J’avisian salon. It 
is the aft(‘nioon call about the hour of five o'clock 
ti'U. Then is the time wlu*n, if there is anything 
worth rtTognising in the soc ial recruit, his friends 
will find it out. He may be fortunate enough to 
light upon bis liostess and her daughter when 
they are alone. The conversation will range round 
many subjects, and come to a head in some pro- 
posals. If the days arc still short and the weather 
w intry, he may bo invited to make one of a party 
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to the play. Ab summer draws near, tlu>re wiU ha 
a suggestion of plcnirs on the Thames; and bew01 
be able to dev<Jope mere aequaiulane(‘ into friend- 
ship within the pieturesque preeimits of Hyde Park* 
Thus, by degrees, ho will find himself fairly 
launched* It is of some iiuporhuKH* that lit^Khould 
have his entrh into tin St, Jamoft’w (In)?. Mr* 
Oillctt lutiN* ]pwi uUli ojKMi aMti ’ oitM tho 
Bachelors', and if be flunk- )t< i worili < iiltivaling, 
3 h‘ will rtsk bin) toon* of bis Httlodinni J h, at mIjk li 
he seldom *‘iitertain*. 1< than ai^ht-aiuMweidy 
gucHts. 

London soeiety, is in some respicla the 

most fahtidi(ji-, is in others the most ereduloub, 
tho most C(nnpohite, <r tho must mixed ii|k i tho 
surface of our plamt. It in the incest fastitliouH 
because it is tho Ita^t tolerniit of an obtrusive 
personality. English society can jairdoii anything 
but egotism and blague. There are many clever 
and amusing men who have bec-n social failures, 
who have made irretrievable shipwreck, because 
they have l>een irrepressible. There are indinduals 
who may enjoy a special licence, but they must l>e 
very sure of their ground before they l)egin to pre- 
sume upon it. Society in London hates for the most 
part a man w^bo insists upon having his presence felt* 
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v<Mop, that it rccognigeti in mich an ona the 
e^tist^ and that in the egotist it scents unerringly 
the bore* 

h $>^9 tlieni this golden rule to heart: Never 
attempt to be amusing; never venture into an 
anecdote ; ^atch how anecdotes are received ; hear 
the comment of your next'^door neighbour at 
dinner upon them, and note Low he invariably 
whispers confidentially in your car that he has 
heard tho story a thousand times before. When 
you are a personage in society, then you may affect 
to be one ; then, but not before ; and let anyone 
who is ever tempted to violate this rudimentary 
maxim of good conduct be sure that it is only the 
members of a coterie, held together by the ties of 
an invibiblo freemasonry, A\ho can safely indulge 
their antics bofoie each other. Tho social genius 
of tho English race is solemn. Look at tho exquisites 
whom one ^ill encounter in London theatres and 
clubs, kiio\\n fill recently as 'mashers.’ They are 
ripe for any folly or dissipation, but their phy- 
siognomy is severity itself. The austerity of their 
manner is relievtd by no gleam of fun. Their 
countenance woars a settled look of sullen melons 
choly. They might, when thoy are not inter- 
changing improfim innu^does with each other, 
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ihey mr^ true to the 0f 

iheir raco. 

Stratigei it may well that thia Boeiety> m 
gelf-^atitaiBed, bo impaltot of eortain lami of 
feUyi ia dojped with the tmA oatmo^iooity IMliigr^ 
It b to iflttlor the lOOid teOfirtaMa^ 

dmwitig roomB iao London witllMit lOoaiiog thoto 
foioigoers, pf both BosmB, whoae prtmonee ia well 
known to l>e tabooed in the aeoond*rato aafo?^ of 
repnblioan Paris. Madame Deuiae and her dangiilar 
are droll phenomena to men who know aomeihing 
of Madame Denise'a antecedents. What is one to 
say 7 Is it the Bimplicity or the hospitality of the 
Anglo-Saxon race which fuidH its expression in this 
truly catholic comprehensivenoBs ? Kindly and un- 
suspecting though the English are, they would not, 
I believe, welcome, as they do, the odd foreigners I 
am now speaking of unless they could boast the very 
highest authority for doing so. England is the 
chosen home of freedom, but not of independence ; 
and society in London, in all it does, or abataina 
from doing, is, as 1 have already shown, absolutely 
dependent on the initiative of royalty. It ia indeed 
so large, so overgrown, that it is conscious it would, 
unless it were to accept the guidance of royalty, be 
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without auy ooutrolliug prinoil^le* It does, there- 
fore, preciBely what royalty, or even those who are 
somewhat remotely connected with royalty, bids it to 
dc« If august personages in commanding positions 
receive ladies such as Madame Denise, and impro- 
vised husbands such as M. Denise, society follows 
suit. And yet there arc fools who say that the 
monarchy in lingland is in danger ! 

Let me give another instance of this sort of 
thing, which one must be prepared indefinitely to 
meet \^ith in London 8oci(‘ty. One of the first 
l>er8ons to uliom the stranger is likely to be pre- 
sented Ls a Indy, famous for her beauty, whose 
career has been, to say the least, interesting. A 
few years ago slio was unknown in London. 
But she went to a theatre by herself. In the next 

stall to lier sat a nobleman, the Earl of , 

accompanied by the Countess. Ilis keen eye was 
immediately arrested by tbe loveliness of his neigh- 
bour. He offered her his play hill or his opera 
glass, entered into conversation with her, discovered 
that her husband was yachting in the Polar 8eaS| 
and that her father was, say, a colonial prelate* 
The beauteous stranger was staying at an hotel, 
and had intended rejoining her husband, I think at 
Spitzbergen, the next day. The kindly and cour- 
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teotis peer expressed a hope that as ehe ^ in 
the capital she would stay to see a little more of 
its society. In eighteen hours afterwards the 

Earl and Countess of had eidled upon her. 

Four*and-twenty hours later she was their gueitt 
at dinner, and before the week was out she was a 
personage in London socii^y. 

It is ine^ liable that a society assorted upon 
these loose and fortuitous principles should be curi- 
ously mihcellaneous. It is miseellanoous, however, 
in an orthodox manner. Tlie word of command 
must first Ijc given in the highest quarters. The 
adventurer or the ad\entureBS ib not admitted into 
houses, really worth entering, unless those whose 
word is law have sot the precedent. When that is 
done the rest is easy. Society in London will 
never judge for itself if its rulers will relievo it 
of the responsibility. Whatever these do is right. 
The doctrine of xyassive obedience which was once 
the foundation of loyalty to the throne is now 
illustrated with unswerving allegiance in the social 
sphere. The subordination of Englishmen to the 
monarchical principle shows itself on a new plane, 
but is in reali^ as rigid as ever. Paradox thodgb 
it may seem, the two chief characteristics of society 
in London are its simplicity and its heartlessness. 
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Xb# quality is shown ia othor ways than 1 ^ 

bbvo just doscribed. Society ia amused wHh mai* 
veUoUB ease. The smallest of practical jokes are 
enough to sot it in a roar. The slightest eceen* 
tricity of demeanour plunges it in a paroxysm of 
laughter. Gossip that is i)erfeotly puerile delights 
it« Any trivial scandal, the tale of which is told 
.v^hout point, epigram, or even antithesis, is 
Welcomed as the best thing in the world. In Paris 
a certain flavour of wit or humour is expected. 
There is no necessity of anything of the kind in 
London. These grown-up men and women who 
laugh at the recital of imbecilities and ineptitudes 
are as easily entertained as children. Like children, 
too, they love to parade their own vices, and to 
make themselves out a thousand times more wicked 
than they are. No society could exist if it was half 
as corrupt as the members of London society, to 
judge from their casual talk or from the significance 
which their comments and allusions are intended 
to convey. But it is talk only— the lax garrulity 
of a race which is still laboriously endeavouring to 
emancipate itself flrom the fetters of Faritauism. 
It is Puritanism, it is morality, it is religion, it is 
the sense of duty, wedded to and regulating tlie 
fever of entstprise, which have made the English 
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the me they are. ^ Yet it is Him 
which eadeity in Juondon ethets ie iA 3 Me. ^ 
In what dO60 that irhidh 1 haire ealled titer 
heartlecsneM of society eihiUt itself? PartHy m 
its cyiueism, which is^ to a large extent, an afeeta** 
tion ; partly, and lar more tie 

disrespect of those 0wvehklbnali^--in its viola** 
tion of that unwritiien law of decency and isxnily 
obligations which is Mcmanct in Pranec. Here, 
then, one may see the latent barbarism of the 
English character betraying itself. A smart lady 
in London hocioty ^ill dino out and enjoy herself 
in any fashion— a perfectly harmless fasiiion, no 
doubt — that pleases her when her brother or her 
sister, perhaps e^en ht^r father or her mother, 
is stricken with a mortal Uliiess, or is actually at 
the point of death* I will give a more definite 
instance. Some few months ago a nobleman 
leased his shooting lx)x in the country to anoth^ 
nobleman of his own kindred. The eldest son 
of the proprietor of the estate happened to die, 
and the lad's funeral was fixed for the same day 
as that on which a party of fashionable guests was 
to assemble at the house which, had he hved, be 
woeld have inherited. Nevertheless the party was 
not put and the smne train that conveyed the 
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df the young man to the family vault, 
IlMbi was in the church of the estate, then let to 
hiA kinsman, conveyed also his father, the owner 
of the property, and all the guests who were to 
enjoy themselves on his mobrs. The party had 
keen arranged beforehand, and in England the pace 
at which they live is so quick that the sorrows of 
the Bopulchre must yield to the convenience of 
society. 

Society in London has the recommendation of 
supplying some gentlemen uith a career exactly 
appropriate for the display of aethities that might 
otherwise languish for w^ant of employment. Mr. 
Gillett, whose name has been already mentioned, 
is one of these ; Mr. Dalison is another. But the 
most puhsofit of the group is Mr. Kenneth Howard, 
w^ho has succeeded Mr. Augustus Lumley as an 
organiser - in - chief of society’s cnteiiiainments. 
Each of these gentlemen was designed by nature, 
with a special view' to the ornamental needs of 
society, as a master of ceremonies. Mr. Jjumley, 
young now no longer, wealthy, and the lord of a 
fine estate, continues to take a benevolent interest 
in society’s doings, would doubtless give a favourite 
dowager the benefit of his counsel upon any critical 
occasion, and might even, at a pinch, Buperiutend 
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the amiai0elBent of a coHUon-^ apediei oj^ eilto#^ 
pride in tirhicb orowhile he d^hieved greater sue* 
06SB6S than any other European arbiter of elegaiMr 
Mr. Howard fille Mr. Lumlejt^ idaoe to perfeetlOill^ 
and the xnodt anxious and nervous of faostedsea 
has learnt from experienee that shO may place im 
implicit eonfidcnm in the of dancing men |tc 
|raws up at short notice for a ball as in the fomous 
catalogues of liis predecessor. Mr. Alfred Mont- 
gomery, the very picture of an elderly beau, has 
also rendered substantial senice to society’s host- 
esses. In some respects he is a more noticeable 
man than he might at first be taken for. One 
might easily suppose him to l>e notliin|j|llinore than 
a dandy in his decadence. After a very little con- 
versation one discovers that he combines with a 
thorough knowledge of the world a comprehensive 
acquaintance with English literature as well as a 
vast repertory stories. His career has been 
eventful. He has known domestic trouble, and has 
been rewarded for his suff^erings by non-domestic 
success. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

DIPLOUATISIB AND THEIH HOSTS. 

BngUfh diplomatic officials and ea officials . Loid Oranvillef JK 
Charles Dilko, Sir Julian Pauncefote, Lord Hammond, Mr. 
VilUen Lister, Mr. Philip Cm lie— The Corps Viphntaitque i 
Count Mdttstcr, Count Karolyi, M. and Madame de Falbe, 
Baron Solv>ns, the Chevalier Nigia, Mr. Bussell Lowell, 
Count Piper, the Marquis de Casa Laiglesia, M de Staal, 
Musurui Pacha, Count de B>landt -Diplomatic society should 
be better 

There is no society in London that can be called 
distinctively diplomatic. The Foreign Secretary 
entertains diplomatists at dinner when special 
events in which they arc concerned are taking 
place in the English cd.pital; %hen, for instance, 
a treaty fur the navigation of the Danul)e is 
lieing drawn up, or an Egyptian conference is 
being held. The wife of the Foreign Secretary 
receives, of course, ambassadors and attathii at 
her State parties at the Foreign Office or at her 
house; and at these the <di|doinatio oirele}* as 
the newspap^' call it, is rqirosented promineMtiy 




k ^BI^, thfiM & vi8jM« •ai dMMM'fiomlill 
of Married 1» «bo^ of % 

Jm»'» mi dt»(H»ted «ilh fonfii' iMNion). 

is brilliuit, but it is ikQl; liiots lUillUulbliA 
Koy otfier th« teoofitioiiB M the nuttskn^ 0l 
XUtl^h s^iiiet«?s ntha nhw l» he 

hil^degreft. ^ 

^ niere is, indeed, a eioib in X«dndoM tiie 
Bt. Jwaes’s— one of the hest~irith B euUiiu utd 
eeUar of exceptional exoellenec, to which nMist 
dipicnnatista, En^h or foreign, bel<Hig, The Stl 
James’s Qub has thus a diplomatic eaehet about 
it, and the reprcsentathes of all nations find it 
a convenient locality for dining, sAoking, and 
card playing. It is, however, official as mncb as 
it is diplomatic. If most perhaps of the Foreign 
Office clerks and under-secretaries belong to it, so, 
too, do many of the clerks of other offices of State, 
notably, the Treasury and the superior departments 
of the Civil Service generally. The club may be 
deseribed by the Englisb epithet, now much in 
vogue, smart. It is, more than any other esiabisah- 
ment of the kind, an international and oosmo* 
politaa rendezvons for gentlemen of position and 
fashion. Breakfast at Vmsin’B any meining yoa 
and you may be sure that the m«jer% of 
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yott meet there, if they am |!iigliehmen> or if 
they have occasion to be in England pte% 6e* 
i)ikently, have the mtric of the 0t. James’s Club. 

the foreign diplomatist, then, in England is, 
like the English diplomatist, like the English 
lawyer, politician, or doctor, merged in the elements 
which constitute the general society of London. 
He is to be met with at all the best houses of 
the capital. At first a foreign ambassador or 
attache may find the time bang a little heavily 
on his hands. The diuneis of ceremony are 
unpalatable novelties. He sighs for more frequent 
and less formal intei course with the fair sex. So 
it was with the Italian ambassador on his earliest 
arrival in England, the Chevalier Nigra. But the 
strangeness soon wears ofi, and English comfort is 
felt to be no bad lecompense for the deficiencies 
of the English saUm, After a time the diplo- 
matist who is stationed in London is surrounded 
by a little set of special acquaintances, and 
gradually grows to be intimate at particular houses. 
There are a few English hosts and hostesses who 
make it a point of honour to secure at their more 
select feasts the presence of a leading diplomaU 
The present head of the London Bothachilds, 
Sir Nathaniel de Bothschild, who lives in a palaoe 
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in is noted hts to foridpi 

ombassodors md^aHa(‘hf9. B!r Ai||WWt<m i|id 
Lady BoMtwiek, vhose bouso^ fonn<«rty tbo 
d^noe of the poet Byrob* is only a hnndted |«IM||| 
distant in the same tborov^ktm, 8tt }ul!an 
Lady QoUNtnid^ Lord end Lady liNdattarri are atao 
MStaimedfortheeordtaU^^ they vd^boihd 

the otbeiat representatives of foreign OovemmentSt 
Other persons, whom it ib needless to name, if they 
are inteiestod hi commercial or mdubtnal enter* 
prises in the tcriilory of some remote 8tutc, 
eiiHivata in a special degree the friendship of that 
State's ministerB and servants fn En^^d ; and 
indeed >ou will soon lie able to forma shrewd idea, 
from the nationality of the minor foreign diplomats 
whom you meet under any particular roof, in what 
country the wealth or some portion of it of their 
entertainer 8, whether they are contractors, inves* 
tors, or speculators, is laid out. 

Lord Granville, who 1 imagine will remain at 
the head of the Foreign Office for some time longer, 
lives at Carlton House Terrace. All Europe knows 
him by reputation. Very courtly, well-bred, and 
pleasant to look upon, a little deaf, hut not so deaf 
as he is often supposed to be, and indeed concealing 
altiines a angular quickness of boaiing under the 
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tad^y, ocmtious* wary-4ott0 wdigiit 
little himself, and pri^fming to talQt 
0 )a luky fiahjeci rathot than on polIti($ or di|AolttAey. 
His manner, ways, and appearance are those 
of the diplomatist of French comedy. He has 
narrowly missed being Prime Minister. He was 
onco a high favo\irite at Court, but has compro- 
mised that position since he attached himself so 
devotedly to Mr. Gladstone and his fortunes. Al- 
though, as you at once sec, he has been a man of 
pleasure, he is not picmaturely old, and carries his 
years well. Gout has peremptorily restricted bis 
enjoyment of existence within narrow limits, and 
has tended to confnm a natural impulse towards 
indecision. But though his judgment is lialting, 
and his reluctance to undertake responsibility un- 
usually great even for a Whig — cU*ead of ret^nsi- 
bility and sensitiveness to public opinion are the 
besotting sins of Whiggism— he still transacts in 
his own fashion, working by preference in his house 
rather than at his bureau in Downing Street, a 
good deal of business. Lord Granville married A 
second time some years ago a^young wife* He lias 
a rising family of boys and girls; 

Two years ago it seemoS as if Lord Graattlle 

find no distant date a wmmm in Sir 

r 
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1^ iM^^fiired nmy aoqu^itoiaiioes and 
IriitldsbipB at the chief European capitate; ha 
vmtotBex^-d years theefaeEiigliahzxian who hm^ 
Gambetta ; he is possessed of a property near l^oiihm 
to which he retires penodiSally, though not for the 
same length of time together that he formerly did. 
Perhaps the place has lost some of its attractions, 
or perhaps the demands of office vender more 
protracted sojourns impossible. Add to a clear 
insight into European questions, and into the fonees 
which govern their development, immense aptitude 
for dealing with details, sanity of judgment, and 
strength of will ; add, also, great linguistic acquire- 
ments and a decidedly good manner — grave though 
urbane, kindly but cautious— and you have no bad 
material for the composition of an English Foreign 
Ministeiv 

But, alas ! the prospoct once so fair has been 
clouded over* Sir Charles Dilke may be compared 
to an ardent admirer of the fair sex who has had 
a disappointment of heart to which he is unable to 
rii^SUperior. His passion bUghted, bis bopemi)^ 
^ ^ Imd, bate bequealhH him a legacy (d sese^ 
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and disgudt. He will have^no mcnre to 
$ny rate for the present, to foreign affairs. For 
Wbat happened? It is but three short yeats ago 
that Bif Charles Bilke went to Paris burning with | 
impatience to win the heart of the French people 
to a commercial treaty. He was like a young, 
enihusiastic, and credulous lover. He confided in 
M. Gambetta, believed that Gambetta would do 
anything for him, as ho would have done for Gam- 
betta. Oh, the perfidy of that man ! Oh, for the 
fond expectances of the English Under-Secretary 
shattered for ever ! 

Sir Charles Dilke was kept in Paris at the 
magnificent apartments in the Grand Hotel, to 
which he had been welcomed with the ovation 
due to a plenipotentiaiy after ho has concluded 
a treaty, for some weeks at that season of the 
year when Paiis is most insupportable. It all 
came to nothing. The French were dead against 
free exchange. M. Gambetta had played upon the 
young affections of Ids English friend. Sir Charles 
Dilke silently, though not on that account the less 
bitterly, resented the wrong he had suffered. Hence- 
forth he would disbelieve foreign statesmen gene- 
rally and French statesmen in particular. No talk 
for the present, if you please, of replacing Lord 
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^ 6ha>rl6s DUke quitted the Vot^ifa pffiee for 
l^aBidency of the Local Oovenment Board Vittt 
tt|0 detemination that he would have iiotibiul; 
I30orc to do with foreigu policy. Siuce the^ti hr 
kae been ae little ih IMa» as little indeed ottt 
of England, as possible. Whether the wound is 
irremediable, whether he will rexnain a misodi- 
plomat, as some cruelly treated lovers remain 
misogynists, to the end of the chapter, time will 
show. 

Yet, though Sir Charles Dilko cannot conceal 
all traces of an affliction still recent, he is agree- 
able, hospitable, and marvelloiibly well informed. 
He drinks no wine and smokes many cigars. 1 am 
told that he meditates, for the second time, matri- 
mony. For myself I think that Sir Charles 
Dilke’s aversion to the Foreign Office is not 
invincible, and is only transient. It often happens 
that when a man has been, severely defeated in a 
love affair, jilted by his betrothed, or duped by the 
mistress for whom he had a grand passion, he has 
sworn he would for the future have nothing more 
to say to womankind. It is a rash vow. The in* 
evitable hour arrives, the destined lady appetm, 
and the misogynist yields. Sir Charles Dilke mi^ 
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In the bitterness of his disa)}{)Oihtnieht, 
^ipl in the full fury of his i^rath, he sWore that 
,#reign affairs should never tein|it Mm to their 
embrace again ; that he would dedicate Ms Mture 
%0 that chaste ideal of non-intervention v^hich all 
good Badicals ought to worship. But who shall 
etmtrol circumstances? See what England has 
had to face during the last two years— the reopen- 
ing of the whole Egyptian and of a large part of 
the Eastern Question. Theie aie no signs that the 
era of these foreign complications is about to close. 
Non-intervention, abstinence fiom diplomacy, is 
therefore rapidly becoming just as much out of the 
question to that austere eremite of Eadicalism, Sir 
Charles Bilke, as isolation from feminine society is 
to the man who, living m the midst of his fellow 
creatures, cannot subdue tbc cravings of the Md 
Adam for the old or tlie young Eve. 

Of the lesser Officials of the Formgn Office 
there is only one who is seen extensively in the 
guise of an entertainer of diplomatists. Sir Juliaii 
Fauncefote and Mr. Yilliers Bister a^e bothof 
gentlemen greatly to be esteemed, eminently Worthy 
and capable, fhe form^ is a fimt rate tom nf 
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||m eo«i{lia(^B fi»oe of ite gsiiiiii* Be le a eifatel 
eHeiid, Hi m offieH vH« w bis eoUesigaee ibjiidc, 
though they are the last men in the world to 
hint so much in words, lacks the inspiration 
of his department. Titalarly he is the Buccessor 
of Lord Hammond, who spent the greater portion 
of half a century in the Foreign Office, and who 
daring that time opened more official letters with 
his own hand than was e^er done within a similar 
period by a servant of the English Crown. Lord 
Hammond still lives— a gouty, rather cross-grained 
and opinionated old gentleman, but agreeable and 
instructive when he is not suffering horn an acute 
attack of the malady peculiar to British statesmen 
and diplomatists, and happy in the possession of a 
wife and daughters, who are among the best and 
most amiable women in the world. But I have 
for|pitten to meulion the name of the Under^Scei^j^ 
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the Foreign Office, who, bo for aa London 

is concerned, is incom|KMrably the ntost 
prominent of the group— a ubiquitous diner-out 
and a deeply versed and finished dinner-giver. 

Mr. Philip Currie can be a stranger to no one 
who is acquainted with Paris, Florence, 6r London. 
He is a true citizen of the world, though many 
of bis most admirable qualities are distinctively 
British. He is now a man of nearly fifty-two 
years of age, of a pink and white countenance, be- 
fitting hib innocence, with light, curling hair, with 
a presence undeniably good, and a manner half 
courtly and half contemptuous. Finished man of 
the world as lie is, cjnical and hlme as he may be 
also, there is still a soujx^oti of boyish freshness 
about him which is in its way quite charming. 
You may mako n long day’s journey in London, 
and in Ijiigland, and come across many varieties 
of men before >ou meet a more creditable specimen 
of the English official oi the English gentleman 
than Philip Currie. 

I attribute hi& merits to a combination of cir- 
cumstances. Belonging immediately to a powerful 
and opulent commercial family, be has inherited 
the best sort of common sense with which the 
English middle class is gifted. His brother is 
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6t tibe largest partners^ and tbe eblif 
ot greatest private baxik in the City of Londot). 
Mr. Philip Carrie, had his eareer been that of 
banking instead of diplotoacy, would have acquit* 
ted himself equally well. As it is, he has brought 
into diplomacy all those qaalitiSS whieb would 
have stood him hi iiueh gdod stead in business* 
He adds to the Jhtem of the diplomatist the 
practical shrewdness, the grit, of the English* 
me^ of business. Re knows that his countrymen 
are, abo\e all things, traders, and that the City of 
London is, in a sense, England. There can be 
nothing visionary in the political or diplomatic 
faith which rests upon a metallic basis. 

Again, Mr. Philip Currie is closely connected 
uith one of the most sagacious and not the least 
aiistocratic of Whig families, the family of Lord 
Kimberley; and theWTiiggism he has imbibed from 
these relatives makes, in its conjunction with the 
City ingredients in his character, an admirable 
blend. Probably his greatest defect and his worst 
enemy, though it has detracted in no degree 
from his official usefulness, has been a certain 
voluptuous languor of disposition, superinducing 
something akin to indolence. He is an Epicurean 
of the most comprehensive and, in many respects, 
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Pjttpfth ftimitoe mi deo^i^tioiii in othnris 
Mmslxx omament. You ^ obBerve tba ju^ne 
and finiBh in everything aiboiit him« Be 
be a little too official for eokne people, a Utile 
leo ejn^uoal for others, but he is never either witU^ 
out d reason. His manner may be criticised as too 
mudh resembling that of the dilettante. But thens 
is nothing fidTolous or effeminate in bis views On 
practical matters. If he is not a statesman, he 
knows what a statesman ought to be, and he is an 
admirable judge alike of the temper of the English 
people and the extent of English resources. 

Thus far I have had nothmg to say of those who 
are of some importance m a sketch of diplomatic 
society in London, \ iz. the foreign diplomatists them-' 
selves. 1 lepeat my remark that there is no circle 
in London society which is exclusively diplomatic. 
Individual ambassadors have their favourite hosts 
and hostesses, and are to be seen most frequenUy 
at certain houses. Thus one Minister, M. Wadding- 
ton, and Madame Waddington, are constant gueats at 
Lady Molesworth’s. Her Ladyship knows, and has 
known for, shall 1 say half a century ? everycna |n 
Londim ov in England worth knowing. Keycr was 
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4li^ be# twea good tenws bil« eii(teKt«bii| 
tlMitt ti^eli. ttttd hM 

Uf of ita rgt^ * l^fae hMi«o iaboni 
ii|iUMle 1b» that iiioet'‘orhlBfa of miM «omlhi- 


H fiJb m, the I>)ad<m dinnw patt^ ef 1mm eiifhl t# 
4«lllW peo^. Any hoatees eam tom her d&ifiy 
rhoOi into a idble d^hAu, very few can make it the 
mme of $ympo8taf at once attractive for their social 
ease and impressive for their social distinction. And 
all this, though it may be said of Lady Molcsurofth 
as of the city of Borne, Exigms profecta initiis. 

The German Ambassador, Count Munster, is, 
so &r as habits and tastes are concerned, an 
Englishman. He enjoys to the full the pleasures, 
and he is impregnated with most of the prejudices, 
of the aristocratic order in which he miles. Con* 
nected himsdf by marriage with the Earl of Bosslyn, 
he is on terms of domestic intimacy with that 
He is also a frequent visitor at the 
llMiea in London and in <he country of a 

Secretary of State for Foreign Afisjie, Lord 
But wherever you go, provided tta^ 
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Moia! level la etiffioiently high, tieee yon trill meet 
Clonal Monster. Fond of horses, and a good jodge 
of a fair rider, a passable whip, a member of 
the Four-in-Hand Club whose coach is always one 
of the best turned-out in the park, an industrious 
and early rising fisherman when ho happens to be 
on a visit at a country house through the grounds 
of which there runs a trout stream that takes his 
fancy — Count Muiister presents also the appearance 
of an English gentleman, and it is only from his 
foreign accent that you would know him not to be 
an Englishman born. As a host he cannot be 
praised ; dinners arc the worst, and his evening 
parties among the dullest, of the London season. 
Nor as a diplomatist has he any particular recom- 
mendations. To Prince Bismarck he is almost use- 
less, but he has not been recalled for no other rea- 
son than that there is probably no other subject of 
the German empire who could afford the expense 
of the German embassy in Carlton House Terrace. 
His opinion on the political affairs of England is 
absolutely worthless. He is without more know- 
ledge than may bo picked up from the newspapers. 
When the Txme% writes in a Conservative sensei, he 
is persuaded that the country is Tory at heart ; and 
when its tone approximates to Liberalism, he is 
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coDtjofliiil flbt Mr. Q^kdsicHie or lCr< ObiMaleriall^ 
dad is hkely to omnipot^i 

A^tro^Hungarian Amb^ussadot to tiho 
Ckto^ of St* James's, Ck>unt Karolyi, and his pSEr^ 
liscfly ohatming Cotmteas, may be seen nowh^ 
to greater advantage thtin to the mansion 
liord Breadalfaanei whieb need to belong to toe 
eeeentrie Btike of Portlands Harcoart Honse* to 
Caddish Square. The Karolyis indeed go every^ 
where, less because the Ciotmt is so much appre- 
ciated or so brilliant, than because the Countess is 
so popular. The reader may remember that one of 
the first things ^hich Mr. Gladstone did on his ac- 
cesston to office in 1880 was to address a letter to the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's expressing his regret that he should have 
spoken disrespectfully of the policy of his Go^ern- 
ment. It is a fact that this incident vastly im- 
pisHtod the social position of Count Karolyi, both 
to Liberal and Conservative circles. The Danish 
Minister and his vrife — an English lady well known 
and much liked — Madame de Falbe, may be said to 
live more even for society than diplomacy. 

The Chevalier Nigra is justly famous for the 
excellence of toe dinners which he gives to hie 
favoured friends. He is also famous for a chef 
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ft attUiW 9f the «rt at '^llt 
when he pays visits t# Ixto iitiiMdl Itom 
to Monday, is in the hsint oj( taUi^ «Ub 
dOtHestic to amuse the ftptftpany inth hie 

fhe Ghevaliet Nigra belongs to the boImM el 
and is probably the most effieient meubw 
^ )he Italian diplomatic corps. He is Oool, gniet. 
ftttd determined; speaks French with ft stKmg 
■oeent, which, when he so desires it, rendeM him 
unintelligible ; has a great opinion of femalft influx 
enoe, and has always employed it with snccess in 
his diplomatic career. In France his power with 
the Empress was the principal factor in the foreign 
policy of the Empire. When transferred to Bqssia^ 
he immediately contrived to establish such relations 
with certain members of the Court circle amongst 
the fair sex as gave him an authority usually IpHHB 
to foreign representatives in the Bossian capital* 
Since his arrival in London he has elahoratad 
a similar programme, to the success of which 
be ascribed in a great measure the concluetati ^ 
the Anglo-Italian alliance. 

The representatives of the Bultaii and the 
Dutch Oovemment hai?o been in %m/)m 
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M on Englisbn^iiBi OM|d io In <t»fa nspoot ^ 
(^oi^inut to the Coonteee de Bykadi, a oI«e<»* 
^dl|tj||%iBadvtonum iooeaBytoandemkad 


j&l ttilisequenoe of toe peenlisrity of her enunoktion, 


vhateeer the tongae in which she may address one. 


In society Count de Bylandt has a gift of agree* 


able conversation and a nervoas manner. Hia 


dijdomatie career has been long and successhil. 
As Secretary of Embassy in St. Petersburg he 
acquired a diplomatic habit of a Bussion hind, 
wiish he intensified by mamage with a Bossian 
lady bdonging to an old Muscovite family. Sub* 
psqaeutily he was Minister at Constantinople, ahd, 
Jovring now been for nearly fifteen years Minister 
Uli Itondon, is regarded by bis colleaguM as an 
OWH^idty upon all matters of form, ^e optohm 
ia llbkh he k held by his own Government wlio 
iMl Jdo kdttoaismu dei^tohes a tiifk irhscoBt 
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and the Foreign 0m at tiie 
jk animated by a hope that Comtt Ae Bylandi^'ifilQ 
Hhortly Heek rcpo^ and cause a l^tich^ovetcd podt 
to be vacant. 

(The Spanish Minister, the Ifarquis de Casa 
X^aie^esia, has also keen resident for many years 
in London, and is a familiar and popular personage 
ih London society. His career in the English 
capital is better known to most persons from the 
social than from the diplomatic aspect. He has 
had in his day several affairs of heart. Hit name 
has been mentioned, rightly or wrongly, in many 
oontests of gallantry. But all things come taan 
end, and the Marquis de Laiglcsia has— not, 1 dare 
say, without a sigh of regret — bidden adieu to the 
amorous dalliance of his prime. 

Count Piper, the Swedish Minister, is seldom 
seen in any except purely official society. Speak- 
ing English with much \olubility and amusing 
incorrectness, he is ready to talk on any theme, 
social or political, foreign or domestic, which crops 
up. Droll, diverting, and inexhaustibly good- 
tempered, )xe scatters cheeriness around himi and 
society in London would be the merrier if it saw 
more of him. 

Just now the polite world is speculating m to 



tfil^, fTn^ StotiW fiOkl«|(V« Vt* %i»m^ 
|>#r«]^t be a fftwiat Umm % tiM P^nff 
1^ jBl>U«ota«l lile of London tban to its Uptoll 
or i$p)o*n»tie oireles. fet bo is ^loys all tlliadi 
» loan of lotters^tbe tM^fr and of bbobl, 
{b6 masteii' of fiiuifiiha Md 4M!i &ib 

the beet epeeiwf Jh tM 

|8htm«^^ from m Axmerieim j^ftfeeadrshjp to 
^l^liomoey^ be brou^^t with him to his new dh^ 
Oone of the stiffness or pedantry of the schoolman 
Beyop4 any of his contemporaries, he has been ip* 
atrameotal in improving the estimate entertained 
of Americans, not only by Englishmen, but by the 
representatives of Europe in England, and indeed 
elsewhere. 

Bt. Fctcisburg has recently sent to London 
a new Ambassador in M. de Staal, who is winning 
golden opinions. This was what his predecessor 
never succeeded in domg. The Baron de Mohren* 
heim had the misfortune to spread, wheiever he 
went, a sense of ennm. He was accused of having 
caused Mr. Gladstone’s illness a couple of years 
ago, while he could never see Lord Granville with* 
out predisposing that illustriotis statesman to an 
jpttack of the gout. 


a 
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^ lormerly an offlew pkklk^ ^ l|ii| 
dorj^chakoff (brothei^ cf Cluqiaat^^^ 
AitriWfll 60ibmand of the Military l^strict of Yfi^* 
1 ^, ^th Oorischakoff he auli^equently he«saM^ 
Iteoiii^ intimately associated by ^is marria^ ifith 
dant^ter, a lady whose charms of conversation 
generally recognised. M. do Staal has the ra* 
imlntlon of being safe and cautions^ and, since tbn 
4iath of his wife^s uncle and the Chancellor, has 
rimamed on confidential terms with his suecessor 
at the Bussian Foreign Office, de Giers* He Is 
given to hospitality, and, in conjunction with Ma- 
dame de Staal, bids fair to achieve a social success in 
London. So far as his diplomatic action is con- 
cerned, lie may be ti listed quietly to maintain the 
traditions of his countiy’s diplomatic service. 

Let mo conclude these remarks \^ith a word or 
two about Baron Solvyns, the Belgian Minister. 
His predecessor, M. Van de Weyer, was to all in- 
tents and purposes an Englishman. Very nearly 
the same may be said of the present representative 
of the Belgian Government. He speaks English m 
an Englishman, and he judges at least as cmectly 
of English character and of the currents of 
thoughts as the most dispassionate 
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A Irigid tasfaion the HiniaterB tit foreign INmimi 


^1|pittt wen, and entertains them royg%^ 
^ut it does no more. I do not think it is very 
wise in its generation. English politicians might 
derive greater benefit than they look for by recog- 
nising in ambassadors and attach^, not only 
foreign oflicialb to whom courtesy is due, but men 
who might be useful in establishing betw^een 
England and the rest of Europe a sort of personal 
ra^rt which is surely at this time of day greatly 
to be desired. 







CHAPTEB V. 

ft 

60ME OF society’s SETS. 

XA^les Copper, Northampton, Marian Alford — Lord and Lftdy 
Bath^-Anatooracy and plntocracy— Jews < Sir Nathaniel de 
Bothsohild, Measra Leopold and Alfred de Bothsohild, Boron 
Ferdinand Bothaohild, the Oppenheima and Bischoffsheima^ 
Germans in London- Amorioana m English Booiety<— How thft 
new blood in society’s veins works—Moi ale and conversation 
- Society B chartered libertines 

OvERORO^vN and mixed as London society is, here 
are in it two or ihiee small and exceedingly ex- 
clusive sets, the ladies and gentlemen composing 
which, if they occasionally mingle with the outer 
world, nevci tokratoi the presence amongst them- 
sehes of anyone who does not belong to their 
number. Lady Sefton, Lady Cowper, Lady Marian 
Alford, Lady Northampton, and Lady Pembroke 
are the representatives of coteries of this kind, 
rigidly barred agamst all outsiders. Lady Marian 
Alford, a devoted as well as a very agreeable and 
accomplished hostess of royalty, is hardly ever to 
be met with save m her own house. Lord aod 
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Hibib bate kWotwi titb thoitf 
iiMbr fellow creatores wl»o mote on a }e|^ |iili|^ 
They receive in London and at LongleW a 
and limited circle of friends* They m fihieheii 
and IfiToiurable specimenl of the English nahiH^i 
l^trician to the tips of tlMlr hnger^nailsu tiord 
Bathi with bis and mi^kt be the 

Ojrighial of a eon^nthmal portrdlt of an English 
peer* If his youth and early tuanhood wel^e agitated 
by OGsaeional indisereticme> he has long since bid 
adieu to all follies* and has settled-^ cue might almost 
say has frozen— do\^n into the \ery eiemplar of 
an immaculate* unemotional* self possessed British 
aristocrat. Hi has had* too* his flirtations with 
Liberalism, and has coquetted ^ith Mr. Gladstone. 
But this* again* is an affair of the past* and one may 
truthfully state, for the satisfaction of all whom it 
concerns* that he is to-day as unbending and narrow- 
minded a Tory as he is a blue-blooded peer. Only 
contrast with these unrelentmgly inelastic chques 
the more light-hearted and catholic circles, where 
enjoyment is the first thing sought after* and where 
folly-is not despised because it is folly* in which the 
Hardwires and Dangans move. 

The scale on which London society exists is 
unmanageably huge. It therefore lacks unity ; it 
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^0^1^ grades. ^!l!)k6re«rq««i^ 
'llflipii «nd hosta irho constfiii^ e^tvs« 

soeial stoms rally. On i>he criEher lw&4> 
k«tiDO0fl just given are alnpoBt the <wly (i{a^ 
filleh BngUsh society affords of eqaivalents of ftb« 
^^KinbiUty of the Fanbonrg St. Germain, the old 
^t^tdfmlus aristooracy of France or Italy, who will 
l^thVe nothing to say to the newer social gradism 
9<«f the recfti there are a few gennine social leaders. 
* There are innumerable pretenders of the pettiest 
kind to social leadership. It is imposnble, and it 
would be uninteresting even if it were possible, to 
pass all or even a majority of these in review. I 
shall only aim at presentmg the reader to some of 
Oie chief personages whom it is important he or she 
should know, and at indicating the principal ftnroea 
which away the social mass. 

Of these the chief is wealth. English soomty, 
once ruled by an aristocracy, is now dominated 
mainly by a plutocracy. And this plutocracy is to 
a large extent Hebraic in its composition. Th^ 
is no phenomenon more noticeable in the BO<di^ 
London than the ascendency of the Jews. 
eeption may be taken to this statement. majf 
be told that the chosen race exercise no partlicidft 


pl!^ jA iilwi ijkii^if6iMip4 pwW? i^l/toMjh^ 11^ 

mw, diallfiifiilM fMl fii« pchi^ 

ft^dBWitwIljrtMtlieiiti^ 

ii 'Wales. The Heir 'Apparent is, as I harti dmody 
ffl^lained, the king of the social system in London, 
Inst as much as the Queen is ihe constitutional 
inonarch of the realm. His Boyal Highness regards 
the best class of Hebrews with conspicuous favour. 
In that, as in other matters, he sets a foshion. 
The immmerable host of his satellites follow his 
exMS^, mid bow ‘the knee before the descesiiladttt 
ti ^ tribes. Ton may say that the EHune thhug 
may be witnessed elsewhere than in En^^d. 
Possibly : but nowhere, I think, to precisely the 
8amed«^pree. 

In London the Bothschilds are, to a gtMit^ 
'jim^t, be it again said, by favour of the Prince of 
'Whles^ a race of sodal potentates. That 'tiiey me 
■einiiiieiylal potentates in the C% of London, |i»i 
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ix) sundry cities of tbis Oontinenti ivbo 
nMte to be told 9 You may hear that there is no 
member of the English firm of Bothschild, i^hose 
mercantile palace is New Court, of commanding 
abiUty* If> however, the financial genius of the 
old Baron Lionel has not descended in its plenitude 
^ each of his sons, each is clever beyond the 
average, while the accumulated traditions of gene- 
rations and the ripe experience of their chiefs of 
departments are guarantees against any serious 
mistakes. 

It is, so far as the Eothschilds tliemsehes are 
concerned, a species of trinity, the first person of 
which is 8ir Nathaniel, the second Mr. Alfred, and 
the third Mr. Leopold de Eothschild. The baronet 
is the supreme head of the establishment, occu- 
pying the first place at the family tribunal, receiving 
visitors, and treated with marked deference by his 
two brothers. You \\ ill find him, at first, a gentleman 
of cuiious manner. He is so preoccupied by the 
cares of business, he is so habituated to the exercise 
of authority, that he can spare little thought for the 
amenities of life, and he is not so much intolerant 
of contradiction by others as fond of contradiciittl 
others himself. But this is merely one of the 
superficial idiosyncrasies of the man. A contii* 
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bim means no tipi 
gallon i9dtii you. It is only the in wbiiih ^ 
{Wits* a qu^tion. Instead Milting on ivM) 
otidonoe your assettion restexbat the day 
m wet> he considets it the more effectual to mn<4 
your statement that it ip imt mf fine with a poh^|^ ^ 
hlanfc daoial. In Mi lastMlIhe hopes to 
your reiymns^ to put you on yoor mnttto^ to compel 
yon to retract your declaration, il it is hasty end 
Bi^^oousidered, or to demonsfeate that it is ba^A 
upon testimony entitled to respect. People whp 
make * Natty’s ’ acquaintance for the first time may 
be forgi\en if they concene the idea that he is 
disposed to bo imperious, ovei bearing, and harsh. 
There could be no greater mistake. He is not any^ 
one of these things. He is, on the contrary, when 
his interest or regard is enlisted, kind, considerate, 
sympathetic, a gcncious and loyal friend. 

His two brothers discharge, respecthely, parts 
essential to the economy of New Court. The 
youngest, Leopold, is occupied with the mechanical 
minutifB of the business. In the City his \ocation 
appears humble and he himself little more than 
a drudge. Outside the City he is a person of 
importance, a man of sport and pleasure, a 
mfmhet of the Jockey Club, an owner of race- 
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llolill^ iut$ faaeti<m8, as he }>»« a 

unlike eilwr of his t\«tO hvnth^t. H 
of eon)i>Iexi(Hi, while they aofl dufc, with hMhtjp* 
drooping monetaohe of the same oolOor i^id 
jtMt'hnoim as thei>andreairy. He beetovs n«doh 
^ttOOtion on the graces of manner* His hospitatithHi 
tt|i London and in the country are upon an dahOratd 
(^ple. The Prince of Wales is fiseqnently anumgilt 
his tisitors, and no opportunity is wanting to enakih 
him to form an accurate idea of the opinion holid 
the privileged or official classes in Bn^diadl 
soeiety. Add to this that the BothschUds hi 
Lfmdon have at their disposal a little aitay Of 
brokers and touts in the City, a choice detaohtouttlt 
of poUticians and financiers, whether they do or dO 
not belong to the public service at the West End ; 
bear in mind, too, that they receive early infogrttar 
tbn from their kinsmen and correspondenta hi 
every part of the earth of what is happening o| la 
likdy to happen, and you will not be surprised to * 
know that New Court is the abode of power. 

The family genius of the BothsOhilda ebowtl 
itsdf equally in the understnading ibnff 
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i^f(Bl»i<>t» 43nuwty, fihonld ll<i^ ihi itnnii^ 
lillll^id^ obiild bd iio 
Mk4 iA tlidiff lUidi ibiiij 

di^ jihot^ iptdl pvlldf wPm io ihol<^ HiM 

ttlMt lit MittRif nufen 

^ 4o tM7 cltooBe Iht^ 4^11 *i**>^ 

illli 0 i 3 PUNdvea iiriill faii or ttA ll 

i witli lew of wiw guienwity *1)11 fb^beinMiOlnr 
’ iiffair exMttj whom to nelect for tho& 

Ipei fod Q9oe Hring made tbmr oboiee, thtu^ Md 
i|s|nd Ip it. lifoDj men are indebted tO. 1^ 
Hiptbwil^ d a finr their fortune. No one «lidWl| 
PDpe ^hioed their tmet in them, utd whom 
hhte found it worth their w^e to trust, can re- 
preieeh them with having deserted him. 

Sheie is a fourth member of the Bothsehiild 
himself having nothing to dm with the 
bipi^W in New Court, or with any dcqpartment oil 
thp B oti tschild busineBs in any other capital, and 
yet btfgely instrumental in extending the indnenee 
lad popahKity, and in reinforeing tiie dig^uty of 
ffUtlik house : this is Baron Ferdinand Bo^ 
jpePlIbll^hptdrth an Aosttin^ 
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mu Bu^iBbam. Hia fw in emt^3m,i$ 
orxiamental. Like IdnBmeii, ha is 
of a palace in that petition of Fifoadilly 
may be called the Bothachilde* quarter. 

Me has also a magnificent chaieati in that part of 
tbe county of Buckingham which the BothsebUds 
hate practically annexed, though, with characte*^ 
ristic caution, their actual investments in land are 
much smaller than is generally supposed. Here 
he receives more or less throughout the whole year, 
and especially during the summer months for two 
or three days at a time, whole cohorts of fashion- 
able and distinguished guests. It is a real palace 
of art ; a superb domicile of decorative treasure ; a 
paradise for the connoisseur and the virtuoso. All 
the Bothschilds are collectors, and Baron Ferdinand 
is conspicuous among them. 

The Oppenheim and Bischoifsheim establish- 
ments are two of the other chief monuments 
which London affords to the Hebraic ascendency. 
There is, however, a marked distinction bel^een 
these families. Mr. Oppenheim — ‘ H. O.,* as you 
may hear him familiarly called in New Court and 
in other circles where he is intimate'^has oom* 
ptotely merged himself In the society of Bnghsb- 
men. Himself a man of singularly * Sigreeshlfii 



tbe ^imt&^k, prettiasf, md Usi hm ctf I^ 
i^^OkdMl he hdiBhite and hm Mitifiod inoift^dAl^ 
ihe liaansion in Bruton Stfreet, wUeh hehm^ 
tmmly to Lord OranviUe und liotd 0amarr<;»9tik 
On %e other hand, and l^echollli^ 
heim are to a}l ihteniCiii md purj^dtos loi^ipalire. 
Kaiuralieed and a^xdiiilfttiBed to |h)gihvnd and 
liondon they are; but tb^y hai^ never become 
eompMely amalgainated vrith the social mass et 
inhiehtbey form a part. Xt is true they eniertahit 
and are entertained by, the highest and the 
Bmartest personages in England ; but Mr. Bisehoffs- 
heini) a Dutchman by birth, is as little of an 
Englishman as his brother Charles, that most con^ 
firmed of all Parisian hmleiardiers. Nor is theremore 
of the Briton in Mrs. Bischoisheiiu. A Viennese 
by origin, she is a bold, successful, gracious woman 
of the world ; very handsome, and with the eye of 
a general for social combinations and manosuvres. 
Her attitude may indeed remind one of that of a 
foreign commander in petticoats in possession 
of a conquered country, and placed there for the 
exelubive purpose of holding down its inhabitants. 
She does not, perhaps, in her heart, greatly love 
the English race. She fotes and pets tbeni if 
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are those of the general xtf 

devemess, has ^on a ifttprerhe 
ivhom victory enables to he geh^imiiS, 
raAbfi^ than of the hostess of tjcmdon society libp 
a ^ manner born. She is an exoellent'’ 
MtWtr, and dresses to perfection. As her ehQ*' 
dinm are admirably brought up, so are her toiletteo 
ih the best taste. Indeed, both Mrs. Bisehofbhebn 
and Mrs. Oppenheim have more influence upon 
fashion in feminine costume than any two other 
ladies resident in London, and as regards modes 
are six months in ad\ ance of tlicir rivals. 

The second feature to which, in my attempt to 
present a trustworthy chart of society in London, 
1 should di aw. attention is the ascendency of the 


Teutonic element. The social influences of Jews 
and Germans run in parallel, often in converging, 
streams, and are frequently centred in the same 
persons. But there are some Germans, ti/ho W 
exceedingly powerful in London, who are not Jewb. 
Just as Great Britain is now suffering from 
invasion of Germans as formidable in its way m 
that which France expexi^ced in the €froai 
an invasion whieli oobstitates German dilla 
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whp, hwtog mOfi 

tltylrMM 9Me» ia iiM 

|nIi^ rnrnm i(Mt anp^ 
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, |S<rfif vwde ill MmiSuk Mta, lHwii W MSWi 
«he doBMwtio mM, U ImMi. lai. 
iJirntm dwaw**. A *•▼ s*»tirtiM till Afit 
tilt fcM» of this stwtemeot. Of tl|M StltOitPOl^ 
Q^rmans in England to-day at least two-fiftfafl 
live in the metropolis. The German eonsulate 
estimates the total at 70,000 ; but if one rechom 
German Austrians and German Swiss, the aggre* 
gate of Teutonic Londoners cannot fall short of 
100,000; and one must never forget that many 
of these are married, and that their children pro- 
bably number 50,000. 

depart for a moment from the sbciety of Ihe 
West you win discover much crime, tnoTe 
mmery, and infinite degradation at the East End| 
oepamned, first, among the English worhpeo^ 
mnong them^ves, by the influi of 
Thna Ijpere are some 5,000 tailors of 
|i»ll Wrtfe <>l the BaiOi «f Eag^ 
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^ifyiii^ b9 |aov9 tiion choked. 11 is the same trilldt 
in the British oaipital, irhetber in 
ifj ilfr life or lov. Germans elbow Englishmen in 
dlift 4ireotiouB, underselling them in commerce, and 
legneiag the increment of the wage-earning classes 
In a minimum which barely suffices to keep starra- 
(tion from their doors. It is a startling foot that in 
no city in the world, Berlin alone excepted, are 
there so many destitute Germans as in London. 

Fifty years ago thmgs were very different. The 
German was then only a casual visitor to our 
Shores, and the German language was 'despued % 
ir.H gHab scholars. But the neglected idiom of the 
fatherland became a general and fa\ourite study 
immediately after the marriage of the Queen with 
a German prince, and to-day Goethe and Lessing 
are ns familiar to some English people as Carlyle, 
Lytton, or Scott are to the German. 

As with literature, so with every other professiop 
and p baae of the national existence. Music, art, 


politics, finance, commerce soon began to feel, and 
still feels, to an ever increasing extent, the inffueaeo 


of German culture and ^resource. In En(^ 
Germany is represented by^en of whom I 
have already spoken. One of tiie ablest mMi in tb(| 
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WtlWMited tcndeue^ on Uw pw^i 9f tii« icm^ bt 
qttarteir 6t the world to Msert hio lifUoyi* 
i%f; tmd though in iSngUefa eociet; he ii flh 
Ojieoted and neloomed, in EngHeh commereiid ^0 
j^Nfoseionol life he is creating a scare by t||e 
tnaHknor In which he is displacing the eons at tlye 
so9« 

Not less remarkable than the social organisation 
and authority of the children of Isiael and of the 
fatherland is the place which Americans have won 
for themselves in the saeial economy of the English 
capital. Between the tactics of the Hebrew and 
the subject of the Umted States there is a certain 
similarity ; each commences his operations bji 
establishing firmly a centre and a base. Nov it 
may be a connection secured by marriage with a 
great house, now a friendship with those in soeiaJ 
or iKdiiioal power. The Americans of both sesi^^ 
ifp She the Jews, thqr have their intermiliimal ^ 


fijPy il|B ^ SbUota foil to 
Sfl|||D« Bttgliflluneu aad 
W i«|fil|l|^ ftgaiiut vhom thiej)* aataiM^I!»«^|^ 
iS^PtadMM, tod to overcome wbolta ^ the 8t|l|diMa|t’ 
The American, once he oi; toe hMl 
In society, never voltmttoily reJinfiihdtolli 
iMld jbl iddom violently dislodged from, it. And ttlS 
'JWwktos are gregarious ; they htot, not merely lb' 
M||l|e$, hnt in little packs. 

llClie Mt Yankee has no sooner made a conKpMfat 
tod led to EngUto aristocrat to the altar thto fljtie 
tonuDeaoes immediately to consider what toe eto 
do for her compatriots mth the leverage In |l||i 
hands. She has sisters or cousins as beantiflil as ' 


herself, and she feels all the pride of conquest in 
hiducing English lovcis to bend the knee to them 
Rm to pa&8 midoi the transatlantic yoke. 



fathers and motheis maj^rotobt, but the 
Snglishman, if there is anything which roHAp 
him at all eligible ^hen once be is enme8ba|f»fj 
the toils of la belle Amencame, never, I tiw 
escapes from them, or never, 1 should parA 
rather say, shows any desire to do so. ^ 

iluck may be said in favour of Aw 
rifian lady is now one of the 
<dtoMS of Aofllto society. She is oAto' 


"r ■ jjdiP 

^AuiiH In, tlwt they nre for the nu»t pari iKNiniiftt 
jttjrfMui linguists. The greater portion of th^ life 
hna been spent on the continent of Europe. Thdb 
Fwnefa, German, and Italian are indititoly better 
Mnkatlmseof the ordinary educated EnglishvoOwn, 
!nuut they can play their part in the conversatioii 
aitte meet cosmopolitan and panglot of feaats,^ 
,}B<in«y»lier e in France and in Germaojr pOlb> 
i jpfy f nad diplomatists are found wedded ito 
JbwittlnkB wises. 1%at, perhaps^may be to • fansga 
f^iwitib rsiaiiiaii these wises axe heiresses. F 4 nftJt 
vpimet, has net felt in the iMl: 
iililli. <?«cBUHfk IlM. 
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of wealth; but it felt k 
^'4^00 than the society of otheif capitals 
<jt f^jteir social talents^ has been brigbWed by 
their vivacity, and illuminated with their gaiety. 
Fkally, the fair American has, like the representa^ 
tiv^ of the Hebrew race, been largely benefited by 
th^ approval of royalty. The Prince of Wales is an 
habitual worshipper at American shrines, and my 
reader may perhaps, before the London season of 
1886 is over, have the opportunity of meeting his 
Eoyal Highness at a dinner party, every lady pre- 
sent at which comes from the great republic of the 
West. 

Change breeds love of change, and society m 
London, ha^ing taken to its bosom the exotic novel- 
ties li(ie spccifiod, S(*ek8 to indulge its passion for 
uo\elty in <f host of other >\ays. It craves perpe- 
tually foi fusil sciiscitions, for new features, for 
anyth* ng that ib a little out of the common. Mark 
now how this impulse expi esses itself. Jews, 
Germans, and Americans are the new blood intro- 
duced into English society’s \cinB. That circum- 
stance is to bo regarded as the assertion of a general 
principle. But you will see this principle illustrated 
in a more specific manner and upon a different 
^ scale. For instance, there is a lady well knoW]| £i| 
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K i Mat# 'Who iflM# M A 'MttM WHIHH 
^1 ^(][1Clttd^ S^dkio jw^||p®wv ® Iwi^ TWPjjjl^ 

by the pievftiljlQg pMOhm hr oum «id4 
ywytl fon a J ejCeote, has tucoed her drawintt'roofli 
(ifiaA at the hour of kaohepa her dhiiog t<li^ 
faca h>h> a lendeav^ ^ pwjildiiltea. !llhite « 
aootibM^r l«|i^ 0jF ^ #iw lort, il^hoha |h»m« 4 

ao great ^taaee, wha h> ewa aiMlte to 

oeooadkieate oelebrities apd pla^beoh beaaties, ga4, 
4|))M>,aeoct to a Badioid statesauio, adores aa actjlMV 
KWh a bistory> or a married lady on whom angast 
adriwaages in remote regioau ore reported to harp 
wted. She has her admirers, at a decorous dis* 
taaeo be it understood, amongst all parties, aS 
sects, all religions. She welcomes impartirily to 
her roof Tories and revolntionists, bishops and 
ballet gills, or, if not exactly ballet girls, young 
ladies whose faces are as well known from their 


‘appearance on the burlesque stage as from their 
photographs in the shop wmdows. 

I do not know whether London is to be visited 


in the coarse of the coming summer by any royal 
savage from Africa or Asia. If so, he is sure to be 
as much in request at houses of the type I nos^ 
speak of as the jeune premier in light comedy arho 
happens to be for the moment the vogue, and hip 


Aod wK ## m. 


flwre to acquaint thi^ wold tUt 
0 gqM wajrvh^e unaooostpidibd 1*7 ImrliMa 


/ , tjllib aotodflty hunting,'* itiid droll nittnee ^ 
Ktid nihiiktB, of the veiy flower of req^e^ 
tilth ScdiemianB whose oelehrity is ih« 
diCTWierdft;', is less amusing than mijf^ ha flflf 
Snter the apartment in whidi this fl|ili|i 
SMeimUy is collected, and you wiU find that yWHIII^ 
in an atmospbare of social constraint. !Ihs 
Autocrat tries to make himself agceeaUi 
onnmtmist, bat carefully keeps at a littie 
tance as one who is afraid of his pockets being 
picked. The hostess herself, as she looks around, 
betrays signs of misghing at the esperimeirt in 
Which she is engaged, or, it may be, is agitated 
by apprehensions that the ornaments which lb 
scattered about her drawing room axe leSs sedhthan 
nsual. 

Now, though there is upon these oeeaejenasid 
In such estaUishments as I am desetflldog nftifll 
Ueoding of elements, there is no real flildon oldhiM 
i k a rude sotd unSgtsted maas. Sody^* l|fi!|ii 




jifeose it 6 

Br^ iim omk mmoUmj* 
ladies in 
least. oQt mi^z: 

*w!wi Say,.|n4 an actor or two of staniing 't6't«^ 
^nday dinner parties. You can always recognii^ 
1^e social outsider from his air of isolation. Perha^ 
.he is looked at, perhaps he is ignored. He is nb 
one of the convives, unless he sing^, or plays^ 
j^jbidtesr than is the butler or the page-toy.. 
the truth, London society in its aznd^ 
proj^ylacti^ against boredom has 
imsess, and there are some at leaa^ 
to doubt whether the remedy 
Bigtis.ihaipoBsit>l|Sf 


in the social firmament, at least hel{» 
% its appearance. If these are not t&ty 

eikterte^ they are at least harmless. Society 
suffer from its contact with them, and if 
jl&one is injured by the arrangement it is the 
^H^men and ladies, of a sphere urhich is not that 
COtiety, who are more or less intoxicated by the 
hpAuSnCes brought to bear upon them, and who 
qOOasionally make themselves ridiculous by bur* 
leaguing the demeanour of their patrons. 

Let me point out one or two more aspects of 
this mania which has possessed society in London 
for the bizarre and the unfamiliar. So terrific bad 


the ravages of ennui and the spleen become that ere 
yet these queer combinations in drawing Booms were 
devkod English society was rebohcd to do some- 
thing desperate. It occurred to it that it would at 
least be a change to ignore, when there seemed any 
possibDity of ignoiing, the distinction between virtue 
and vice. 1 do not mean to say tliat it deliberately 
and with one accord dethroned virtue from its 


pedestal. The idea which suggested itself was, that 
people branded with the epithet of vicious might 
at least possess the virtue of contributing to the 
general fund of amusement. It was therefore de« 


' <ur ; i.f w 

tMM ^ y WP i p r 

ol s(MMdlB«ifi)^^ 

tbem t« the ehCNien 9IMM m 

mwtdftlw in which they had haen iaveived Wl|h« ml 
fli i wry ha^rurt character, or if haply they hal ^ 
ham forgctiett. 

So etuMMKiM dhl Ihia anive ahw iha eiMcai 
r<i«0Eatioii irfta |b# )eadiii(^i|4^ Hfl Ihe 

mjqi^in^iit hqa been T^rnmm&^f esMdisl^ci 
fbding ihftt it ims lem dull in pf opbr^ 
iBf$ it w^s more tolerant^ resolved to carry the virthe^ 
0f ObriMian charity and forgiveness to an extr^e^ 
Bnl here 1 must warn the stranger againat 
eoiiunit^ an unpardonable mistake. J)q in0 
suppose that the conversational licenee^ wbicdl 
society in London sanctions and stimulates, is in^ 
discriminately allowed to anyone who chooses to 
claim it. You must be a chartered libertine in 
the possession of a certificate duly given to you 
by society first. Almost anything may be said; 
almost any story, however nsquee^ may be told ; 
almost any allusion, however delicate, may be 
ventured on, — if ilfo person venturing upon it has 
received, so to speak, the necessary comxmssion 
from the right authorities. Two things are indis- 
pensable. One, that tiie lady or gentleman indulg- 


hif them— known, iMt is, 

And before even l^e privile|^ 
tiiAa dture all this with imj^unitj het or sht^ 
I^H be thorong^jr versed in that jargpn aod 

in sniart society pass for convejfrsatll;^ jl 
•^tU^ have aeqnired the right of calling fv gpo4 
of his friends and acquaintances. by il^ 
dttistian names; must be initiated into all the 
mystaries of high life ; in a word, must be somer 

My. ‘ 

The audacious parrenu who, on the ^^nglh t!t 
a casual or superficial ocquamtanoe Vdtik the 
enatoms and chattm of society, thinks to win f 
cefratation by transgressing the limits of deconon, 
by mUd sallies of irreproachable humour, or even 
by the jests which gentle dulness ever loves, will 
soon be reminded of his mistake. There is in 
these matters, as in others, an inesorable order, 
to violate which is fatal. Society ru^esaly 
ostracises anything like unwarranted &milian|^. 
It may be compared to a family party. ^ 
members have been brougdit up with ^e WtOft 
traditions and in the same cumculnm. Tjh0f M 
bound together by that identity of s«ii;dho(i«|t jpt 



. 

Ibeui^ BOVisl ioolijaiit <k|lrVlMi|M 
^lulliiahed witli the ixi§^ * 

^VK hM often oceozved to me that floi^i' In 

Motion «f 80 o|etyvh||)^ 
the mn»t diverting. 

p|||gm iicMilf ^oflt heaard oi^ zesembkn im 
:’l|dnlnn ^ nrintSons existing between ftui 
ii||h| jcffone persons of whom this hoosehold cOkwift^ 
mhy be the most curious imaginable ; husbands jinj| 


wives may all be a little mixed ; but then tiion{^ 
tliMe is fusion there is no c(mfnsion. They under*- 
slaad each other so well. They have tadtly ageeed 
tomytv themselves according to their own tMta. 
' V*J ee que voudras ’ is their motto. There Wite 
a that when tiie upshot of it all would have been 
flopements, dueli, ^ breaking up of homes. i|n4 
misfit 01^ knows what else. That sort of 
tiiehiB«i|d at by SOoMy to-day as ohsoAete. m#* 
Tha di^|inatingiafia^^liii> 



but the preleutioh of 
liooiety argues, has a clear interest ih 
anything which' might lead to social 
^dilMrtamce. Externally, therefore, the proprieties 
^untf be respected. No handle must be gjtven 
the profane vulgar may seize upon to 
^ softy’s detriment. If things, wrong in them- 
selveet are to be done, in Heaven's name let them 
be done quietly and decently. If the world will 
talk, let the lie direct be given to its base assertiotus 
and rumours by presenting to the public a firont 
of social decorum and unity. Ladies and gentle* 
men, as I have said, have entered into a tacit 
and rational agreement. Let* them therefore be 
unabashed. They have no thought of pursuing 
each other into the divorce court, and so they take 
every opportunity of appealing in public as if 
eoi^ugal infidelity could not be dreamt of, tuuob 
leas exist. When, lor instance, an intimacy that 
mny be perhaps a trifle equivocal has been 
dfer^eloped between two or three bousehpktA^ fjhe 
gentlemen and ladies concerned, by way ot dis- 
pelling suspicion and rebuking the comments of 
ignorance and malice, make up a party for the plgy 
and appear together in tiie orchestra stalls. 

The real significance of this interesting phe* 



Gtf'sdefSTlh^ 74Flii 

lN|)t geaiiemea proodn^t hi JiiWilMi M>0i«^v|4 
phUio opinion omeir intokiM, iai ‘ttHAir ligi^ 
h^tliChmont to iho well^b^g of Boei% lip^ 
fttriodically they ure tronUed v»gti» aMJliM 
that their BoijSal <nfttittliition is ia some 
from oetEtide attaoks. oatcih the edbees of 
popular’ disapproval at their doiap vrbi<dti #hen 
any scandal occurs, find expression in the nem^ 
jNipers read by their social inferiors. Of&Qees 
come, but woe unto him or her by whom 
th^ come ; and society regards as, in some sent, 
an enemy and a traitor to itself, the man or woman 
who puts it openlf to the blush. Let all things 
by all mesms be done decently and in due o^der ; 
that is society's motto ; and those who do not obey' 
it are held to have introduced a foe into the camp. 
pa &e whole, the public opinion of society on itself 
huy be defined as the inarticulate utterance of tile 
dfH^Kdiensiim with which society is ins]fired 
lethal or postible censures of the oenmnon 

lliere is soipething curious, and even tondtiny, 
in the tenacity with which society in Londin 
nlingB to the remnants of respectability*— in whitli 
it is always assuring itself that, however hflitiih^ 
appearanees may semn, it is in reality tboroimlWfy 





-MMtNijtf ifhtiiiirTiifltti of thd <EiiMtt)li dfim 

r M «D9 side (« tibeptido iitM SfieBlrailBijlfi^f^ 
ilie other to that ejmieal indiflbreaee imw 
^fhll^Mtolidity of theBriioa. « 

V ;|. ‘SniMe is searoely anything indigenotis to hie 
]||t|jSl''«hiob the l^ng^isfaman does not in tom a]b«|e^<«|| 
it be his el&atc or his arohiteetdro, tUft 
j|l|^pe!eal condition of the streets of his metKip#! ^ 
in bod weather, or their moral condition in all 
tnsathers. Society would have too little to tolk 
aboot, if it did not burlesque and exaggerate its 
phflannt vices. When one considers how much 
WOilidal, even though it be short-lived, any serioos 
lefleotion from the strait path of virtue exdtes; 
bow ntneh pr^>aration, moreover, it involves; the 
aOnpavaiive absence, in a word, of the oppottaol* 
lias of ovii— <Hie may perceive immediately thiHb 
ISMBiddB ttxdety could not by any possibility half 
IP WrOHi w ft lotas k carnal eoimiHaiinli 


Hf Sfpf^MTY £ff 

liPl'tifldf B6 bdiog. My OKnududing idviw to tW * 
!(id4pj||ilger, therefore, ia to abetoiii from pNaomtog 
<u^Bfty not in deed merely, M in word— «n 
{^•t disregard of the sacred lavs of hearth and 
hon^ ishich the imrefleoting tistener to the talk of 
Stof^ish drawing rooms and dinner tables might 
anppose to be the characteristic of the interesting 
eoantry and capital he may be about to visit. 



SOCIBTt IN town jm 


$M the Stock Bschcagc-^ The Duke of Beiiufori*^^^ 
jDhko oi PorUimd Sir Geovge Chetifynd *- SSt F»4orfoi^^ 
Mltietonc— Lord Itodebery'-Lord Bogs]^->^Mr. Aory Out* 
oraft— Mr Heniy Chaplin -Sir Henry James 

Th® reader will now be in a position to form a fair 
general idea, to take a bird’s-eye \iew, of London 
society. Where^ er it may be —'whether the scene 
shifts from May Fair and Hyde Park to the 
Ibountry houses of the provinces or to the spas of 
the Continent — that society is always the same. 
There are thousands and tens of thousands of well 
dressed, decently bred, and more or less highly 
educated persons outside, but for our present pur- 
pose no account need be taken of these. 

Unless one develops a taste for sport or a grand 
passion one finds few inducements to study or mix 
irith the society of London except in London. Not^ 
ipdeed, that one is able to dbpense with making 



to (to 

may detect the ciomitif ahd 4to 
'toe^ country house visit Is an ooca^liititfi 
Bity> and if you shoot or hnni a very 
rite* But you vriU encounter no Variety save 
' ef |^#iue and surroundings. Ihe company he 
mme, and there will be no departure by a hsto^s^ 
from the stock topics of conversation* If 
ydtir host thinks it his duty he will ask a few of thh 
IMttJ gentry to meet his fine friends from Xiondoh* 
But the aborigines of the district are instantly 
eclipsed by the brilliant strangers. Moreover^ It 
is impossible for hosts and hostesses wh^ tb^y 
entertain their friends at the family seats to 111# 
Bn^ieh shires to do anythmg else. They inttih 
Observe to the case of these gathermgs the siU^e 
prtociple that they do at their dinner parties tol 
town. Country house hospitalities are, to foet, 
London dinner parties prolonged o\er two or three 
days. The frmtion of all which the resources of 
the establishment of the domain can yield is pacfmd 
into that limited space. As the frmctiim is 
rously attended, so it is exceedingly costly* 
bpst haa*to find aceommodatimi, not merely 
friends/ hut tor a multitude of servsntoi. i 
visitor wia^ not MOto0omeuiiMtt 







^lii 4 | H ^p| jlliii ytn^pahm to Iw 

trill thaa ireethaltlio iMtijN 

tdAM)KkAaiumk i! w4^ rnftiiii(IJtfr^^ ttf ifrtiMri tti 
iiiiiiifiniiitnft oatiitlltf^tii ^ iMl 

|f|( tlpi llifinito ^ 

iAMII^I^. tJiili«i, tti4«e<l» tbi« i^aiiMil!t ^tipiia* * 


j ll wi l B la tile ooBTi^tioii of au^ of the parUliAia 
^fdliflfc jNittt are iBvited, yott will at once know tt|i^ 
Uro ootaldiidimeiit is one of a sOcond rate ctf^ll^ 

• «iery little experience you will be t4>l«|i lo 
|ki!lBiipt witli accunrky whcHu you will fitvl i/tHfit, 
MtOf^t table or in a drawing room upon any 
oeeatdon, and if when you enter the apartm^ta pf 
ipMt huis the majority of the namea ahd M‘ 
strange, you will be right in concluding that yOur 
entertainers are not so well placed as to entitle 
them to a continuance of your attentions. 

A small sprinkling of unknowns is indeed per- 
missible, and n^ay 1$! contemplated without fip|Re* 
hetMion. Famous tsavellerB recently returned fjfom, 
tkd Bast, lelativeB of the household who h^ve h^ 
MPihig with tiieir regunents in India, in Canf|4 , 
_ em ohnenre ooosihs ^ ' ip 




Stit 0oci(3ty, as it is j*eplWKtiftsd Uy its 
at these select rettnions, invarii^ 
iot^ with eomSthinp; of astomshvlent attd disMst 
jl/i the tmknowns, and wonders as the English king 
Pondered of the apples in the dmnplings bow the 
they ever got inside. Y^t the soci^y in 
irhJeh you will see no one whom after a time you 
have not seen before is loss tedious on the whole 


that! the society in which new faces abound. 
It is not merely the best, but perhaps the only, 
the sole society which it is worth taking the 
trouble to enter. 'When an English wit was once 
asked to dine in Bloomsbury in the old coaching 
days he replied, * Delighted, but pray tell me where 
we change horses/ The impertinence and affeeter* 
tion were abominable. The assumption, however, 
on which they rested, that it was not worth while 
dining outsuU* the limited eircumferencc of fashion, 
was justified by facts. What Bloomsbury was, 
South Kensington is ; and though there are many 
persons who ha^c a recognised position in London 
society, and who li\c in Queen’s Gate and its 
neighbourhood, you iiv ill do well to hesitate before 
you accept the ordinary invitations which emanate 
to you from their quarter. 

What are the ties or principles of union whndl 



ftif^ thi~lf*-fnrf~f-‘'r rf**'n^f!nrri iHiitiiitj. (j'iPjjp" 
tluMto miHSim, 

for special parixMes it in Qflt a3ia|||fit/«( 
inicMats or tastes. It is not the link of j^olH^iiit 
t^iniE^pathy. Least of all in it resembloaoe of aathf^ 
oUente. Probably I shalU not b# wrong jil I sib;^ 
that there is no bMd of eeieial ngion eo an^ 
{nr>reaehing as th^ of sport^^sport in ita various 
hnutdieB-^ootinR, honiiag, the card table, a|ad, 
Ibove ail, the turf. It is a oonunon Unghsh saying 
that ' on the turf and under it ail men are espial** 
Por art and literature it is not inoumbent on 
B ngi iritm en to profess any regard. Towards prii* 
ties tibeir attitude may be, and usually i% one of 
eeepticism, indifference, and pessimism. If they 
are members of the House of Lords or the Houso 
of Commons they will vote upon a particular side 
and will be attached to a particular leader. But 
they are not pervaded by any cohesive spirit of 
political loyalty, and it is not considered to their 
disraedit that they should often avow they are e fok 
to death of p<^ticB and of everything appertMuing 
to them. 

But in sport, employing that word in the cenn. 
^I^rebensive sense just indicated, I find a 
«r a hnsinees— call it what you will— that really 


pw 


Sijll^ehvomen, if tlnfy bttffl )PiO f 

in hones, bet, gamble, oc speodato In . 

VfjMia it is not the Tmtf, it ie the ei0i|Ai 
ttjlibange, and perhaps this is the reason 
Oh pla^s so large a part in the arrangemente <il 
rafnlrest Epd. Snchesaes and other ladies of 

parenthetically observe, vrould scarody bead 
Atakonstrative inlheir affection for the vrifepaAelM 
of the London money market, to say nothings 
a crowd of stock job1)er8 and stockbrokers, bat for 
the speculative impulse within them. 

I pronounce, without hesitation, that the toll 
and the operations essential or subsidiary to it 
possess more of a universal power in society and 
exercise a gi'eater atti active force in society th fp 
anything else. It is the ruhng passion, and in 
nrtuo of its predominance it does m effect group 
society louud itself. The Prince of Walee, as 
Boeiaty's king, is a patron of the turf; sa|4jlKn 
misses an important race meeting, and is reported tk' 
hare a share in the proprietorship of some 
horses. The Duke of Bichmond celehratea^Afo, 
Qoodwood meeting held in his park, viBi aln^i||^ 
eoAtttty fao(iaeiM%, dtfiiot le^ 


iSi^ ««Mi AmA vmm 

An i^wafehipput feetiTala of fho jm0AP*»i»t0k 
tt Sloekbridge, and at ChoBter of leas local licih 
l^ortaace. therofora, irill ym lOMtl Hi! 

look apon the turf as one of the grUit 
eentrac of London socnety — as the embodiment of 
tm pcioei^e vhioh unites society the most. 

I I irffl now proeeed to say a few words ab«||i« 
tita more ^ominent of those ranged round' and on 
ttw tar^ who if they are not aotivdy its patnpiM 
SNisOeiate with each other more or less dtSscljl^ 
Voider its aosptoes. Ido not ezaggeinte tbe4wwi{)l| 
of Hm paHkhpe I say is that it is «ao 
OCOHiss «s a soeial focus. One of its ^ 
f^ i s if sa t and wsalttuest of Lcmdon Jan 
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relation of life, with a clean made 
spare, and even thin, good features, of a 
S^newhat rigid type, looking perhaps generally less 
Ulce the ideal of an English noble than of a man of 
business. His miinnor is re&cived, his hospitalities 
are judiciopsly dispensed. He is Whig or Liberal 
ih politics, zealous to promote anything which 
may conduce to the social benefit of the masses. 

The Duke of Beaufort is a p^er of a different 
sort. The possessor of a racing stud, he is more 
largely interested in hunting and in four-in-hand 
driving than the Duke of Westminster. He has 
no town residence, Ihing in apartments, hard by 
St* James's Park. At Badminton, his country 
Boat in GlolticostorHhire, he keeps open house. He 
is the ekb^ly Alcibiadob of th(‘ theatrical profession, 
and he is not unkno^^n at the couhsscB of the bur- 
Jiosquo theatres. A genial, open-handed represen- 
tative of the English country squire, with the titles 
of a great peer and the top dressing of a man 
^about town. 

The Duke of Portland is not yet thirty yeara 
of age. Before he succeeded, six years^ ago, to faia 
title, he was a captain in the Foot Onards, with 
only the ordinary allowance of a young Bmsliah 
^gentleman in that position. 
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Among others who beloiig to this 
are also most or all of those of ^om I bate 
said sonletbing in treating of the Prince of Wal0 
and his friends, Lord Bosobery, Lord B<»slyn, 
Mr. Henry Chaplin, Mr. Henry Calcraft, Lord 
Alington, Sir George Chelwynd, Sir Frederick 
Johnstone. The last two m sportsmen pnre and 
si^le. Without their stables and their race 
mating they uould hare no occupation. Each 
has figured in \^el]*knot(n passages of English 
social history. Sir Frederick Johnstone has ton 
and lost hea\ily; Sir George Chettynd has been 
on the whole successful. These arc each of them 
Englishmen of the type whom you may admire at 
Monte Carlo, not necessarily playing high, but 
enjoying life exceedingly, and always in smart 
company. 

Lord Eosebory is much more than an owner of 
racehorses. Ho is now a Cabinet Minister. He 
s^dom sees his stud, and will perhaps soon cease to 
take more than a theoretical interest in its doings. 
Tet be is, whi)e never speculating, a capital judge 
of a horse* His purchases ha\e been judidouSi 
and some years ago, after having seen one 6f bia 
a^ble« in which he had always believed, vioiorious 
in a mateh on Newmarket Heath, he made a Utfla i 
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90im day a tdUing and 4oqii««i!ii 
fa| Hoii^e of Lords. Lord Bosebery pof!mi0e9 

which can make existence happy and 
^didiingttished, 

His alliance with the bouse of Bothsohild by 
Biatriage placed at his disposal a fortune which if 
not colossal — and in England all men, having any- 
tiling, are popularly credited with three time|^ as 
much as they haVe — ^is sufficient. He is young as 
age is now computed, and looks younger than he is. 
He has excellent health and a capital appetite. He 
is endowed with abilities which are not merely 
great, but of a kind which is exceptional in Bng*^ 
land, and yet which is peculiarly acceptable to those 
amid whom his career is passed. At Eton, to which 
be was devoted, as at Oxford, he never displayed 
great proficiency in the studies of the place ; but 
he had no sooner shaken the dust of school and 
college off his feet than be applied himself to the 
learning without which public men in EixghMpl 
never make an enduring mark. When he ifm Uiiie 
more than five-and-twenty he had become suffi- 
ciently encyclopsedic to deliver the opening address 
at that meeting of Britidi savants known as thC 
Social Scimiee Association. 

But it is not study wfaicb has made 
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inA# Ike is. Heul7(lielifi9P7giltofiMM^ 

1011^ aad eingtilairljr lij^i in band;^ 9«ean iadki^ 
life b«9r«ra, but he never bores iiiem. Se 
proses. Bjs sense of fun is exeeedinc^jr quii^tMAd 
liapiijr, but there is nothing nproarioae in hfe 
merriment. It is indeed ohastened even to the 
point of eevwitp. 'Him eanse of lau^ter in others, 
he rar^y laughs hiniBeif. His feenitjr of sAppresS* 
Ing any eniotion of fun makes his fun funnier. 
Bis drollery is the more irresistible beoause bfe 
(boll things are said with a countenance of gravity 
bid in tones almost solemn and austere. IheO, 
too, though bis stature is not great, it is digni- 
fled. He might and occasionally does ventiSse 
to enunciate sentiments, and even to crack jches 
which his company appreciates the better because 
of the calm and serious manner in which they are 
uttered. 

Lord Bosslyn is a nobleman of a dilEerent kind. 
Oldsr, not of keener intellect, but of sharper and 
more habitually exercised business powers, distiitbid 
in abearance, with something of the old mon». 
feohe in his face and presence, a certain swagger car 
insoleuoe of maimer compatible with perfect dignity^; 
with the aristocratic affectation of voice, and an 
eapmssiott oi the eye which, when it is diraetedatn 
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Bays as plainly as words, * Who the devil^ 
ate you?’ Lord Bosslyn is by taste sportsman 
and poet, but his views of life are less those of the 
poet than of the sportsman. The impression which 
he conveys to hie acquaintances and friends is that 
of being perpetually on the look-out for the main 
chance. He has as good an eye for a bargain as 
he has for a horse. lie has always something to 
suit some special rcquiiement of your own, or he 
knows of somebody else uho is in that position. 
Here is a specimen of his pleasant, insinuating, 
and thoughtful manner. 

’ Ah ^ my dear fellow, so glad to see you. Stay- 
ing in town a bit ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ ' 

* Think you asked me to dine vith you last 
week ? No ? A mistake then. Perhaps you have 
not a cook ; perhaps you want a cook ; if so, I can 
send you the best cook in the world.’ 

And so on. Lord Bosslyn is or would be a 
universal provider, like a London tradesmw in 
a hovrgcois quarter. Whether it is a chef or a 
secretary, a stud or a perambulator, Lord BoSstyn 
can assist you to get the very thing you want dn 
the most advantageous terms. To those vrhsm )k4 
meets on a footing of equality Lord 
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. aoHitBiikg^ Itie best fun in the voxU. To hia lifr^ 
feriors ho is arrogant. Yet he mewiti no evil ; it 
is dimply his idiosyncrasy. He is a kutd'^heturl^ 
chivhlrons, and criltivated gentleman, vrith a wide 
aequaintance of the world, and with liberal ideas 
of comfort and grandeur. 

Hr. Henry Chaplin is another personage of 
importance m London society, o connecting link 
between the worlds of society, politics, and 
sport. Ho appears to take as his model the late 
Lord George Bentinck, who was the champion of 
the Protectionist party in Parliament when Free 
Trade was being pressed forward, and who was also 
a mighty patron of the tnrf. There is a nuxtnre 
in Mr. Chaplm’s beaiing of geniality ana pomposity 
which will be found by no means unpleasant. He 
has hod his crosses, vexations, even his serious 
troubles in life. But his disappointments and his 
suffering, deep as they have been, have not perma* 
nently embittered him. He denonnoesbis political 
opponents in Parliament, bat there is no malignity 
in his invective. His oratorical manner is heavy, 
bis voice sonorous, his sentences rotund. He 
reminds mie alternately of a sehoolboy dedaihning 
bis theme and an evangdical clergyman prodsiim* 
ing ibe doom of the seeirlet lady from hi| pnlpltt. 
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ItaB all the uaetinrtB, and taiOM iitarest in ^ 
an me aTOcatiope; of the countrj gentleman. <01 
pjotfties he in ignorant ; he calls himself 

a tmp, " 

now pass to a character, perhaps the most 
' ubiquitous in the polite life of the United Kingdom. 
Hr. Henry Caleraft is an illustration of the social 
success which the Goveinment official in London 
has an opportunity of securing, though he has not 
always the wit to know how to set about it. 
It is difficult to say for what nature intended 
this gentleman— detective agent or squire of dames, 
mentor or minister, ambassador or clerk, direotor>^ 
in*chief of a nation’s destinies or a commissioh 
agent* He has now been some thirty years in 
' London society, knows everyone, goes everywhere# 
and is at home everywhere. He may be bracketed 
with Mr. Philip Currie as a professional and indefa** 
tigable diner-out. His face wears a perpetual smiley 
mrliieh often breaks into a not %ery musical laugib* 
Bis manner is beamingly abrupt and fidgety; 
body is in a constant state of spasmodic moUmjr^iAlMf 
his shirts are not made as well as his friend# 
desire* He jerks out his commonts in a 
sort of fssbielii and, unless he hnsi a 
ttiuinwh foi' beina inteested in what hiadnmitaiiibiM 
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b« saying to Ite, lia 

8on«ts to bo trying any attentioii to ynaa, bat W 
gnodblling you the time which the talk takOs, 08 it 
ho wtjflh* bo more profitably emifioyed with #o|Dae« 
into else. Mr. Galcraft, however, is a fitvourite, aoA 
a privileged one. He has received Hw imprimtitr 
at Boeiety, utd he passes eorrent # veryadteire. He 
is reOeived by the very highest, by soeiO^ ehosea 
king, tile Prince of Wales, and by all tite l ea s er 
httninaries of the English social cmstellation. 

The fashionable norld in England may be 
•censed of fickleness, but it is really loyalty per* 
sOOifled. It no more dismisses an old favourite 
than it hoots the actor, whom it has been its habit 


to applaud, from the stage. Knowledge is power ; 
and Mr. Calcraft is courted and powerful because, 
knowing so much, he is reputed to know even more 
than be actually does. It was this credit for socisl 


oi|a|dMisnoe which some years ago caused him to be 
fiAbisd serktualy by several competent social jodgsil 
fgl^fsblwUe editor, when the post waaiwnmio# 
lIlMgtantestofiBa^uhiiewepapera. 


kl^litln thk eireniiwtanee, I shouM 


litl-ply bto finger always on ilm i»dM Of tlw 
iii|i|i|jiafiit bait that ha haa vuish effi***^ eiMitbilNMfr 
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English Lilians. It may 
engaged in writing his memoirs ; 
as truthful as doubtless they will be 
^ ^ive, their publication will assuredly be 

B on now to a gentleman who for the pur* 
f society is in much the same category as 
lalcraft — Sir Henry James. His profession is 
of a lawyer. His ambitions and his aptitudes 
irre those of a statesman. Technically he is ac- 
counted the bead of the common law bar of Eng- 
land, and by precedent and tradition ho wouM, 
unless some special arrangement were made, be 
appointed to the Lord Chancellorship should that 
august post fall \acant while his party is in power. 
He is ck^or in liis calling, with a penetrating 
intellect, and a manner not more dogmatic than 
it is, 1 suppose, ine\itablc for lawyers in a position 
of authoiity to develop. lie has, too, no mean 
eye to statesmanlike effects, and occasionally, either 
in the House of Commons or in the country, he 
delivers a speech on some political question of the 
hour which sets people talking and thinking — 
which makes its mark. 

But on the occasions that you will encounter 
him, Sir Henry James is above everything the man of 
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Aoeiety and of the world. Mk d^0rto6li|i^1^ 
wmting in a oeriain foropldo flawMir. £to eemB ia 
be ooKiscioiie of the preeeixoe of a judge and a jttfipyy 
even though the latter ebould be only a jury of 
matrons and maids. Wherever you find Hr. Cal-^ 
crafti there you may exfieet to see Siir Henry i aiues. 
There is, too, a kind of persenat resembhuioe be^ 
4^ween them. Each has the sam^ square-cut head# 
each the same vigilant eye, each the same capacity 
for mastering at a glance the general character of 
the company in which he is placed. Sir Henry 
James, however, flhre\»d and profound juriscon^ 
suit as he is, ’ more Ilian Mr. Henry Calcraft, 
whoso heart was not, I should tliink, his most 
vulnerable point, a creature of impulse. His 
manner is apt to be uneasy and resthe. That is 
not BO much because his intellect is overburdened 
with cares as because be ib torn with emotions, some 
profcBsional and some social, which he is anxious to 
suppress. Tliese are his little peculiarities, and 
they endear him to society. The finest and most 
fashionable of ladies will tell you he is a * deajr crea- 
ture.' He is equally poptUar with men. Perhaps 
that is because be is so general a favourite with 
their wives and sisters. 

But that is only a partial explanation. He is 

K 
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I^Uaself no mean spongnumt and he provides- 
onoellent sport for others. He manages to devote 
several weeks in every year to shooting in the 
Scotch Highlands. He can bring down his due 
a)|oVNmCe of grouse, and ocoasionally does oon- 
execution amongst the deer. Then he is 
'Um proprietor of some very capital coverts within 
^stance of London, and when his legal duties 
compel him to be in town daring the late weeks 
hf autumn, he organises shooting parties with 
great success, and royalty itself slaughters his 
pheasants with its breechloader. 



OHilWaR VII. 

uVtMs«, juoaxs, iHvofcs, gounwMi, Axm bomkb* 

in itOWDOM flocfncn. 

m 4 7ti4gof Iiotd C<4eiidea, Sii Hem; HiiWlcma, W. 
BlMMU |li;id<Uesion, Ml*. Juilioo Stephen, Sir Bebol Brett, 
]|lr Jofliioe Grove. Ijord Justice Bowen, Mr Cherloi BoeaeU, 
Alt* MtMltaKti Williams, Mr Henry Poland -Divmes Cerdmal 
Manning, Bishop of Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, Canon 
Xaddon^Soidiers and Sailors Lord Wolseley, Sit Evelya 
Wood, Sir George Greares, Sir John McNciU, Sir Idiomaa 
Baketi Sir Bedvera Bullet, Sir Ederard Hamloy, Shr Ohatlea 
ElUoe, Sir Archibald Alison, Bur Arthot Herbert, Lord Oholma^ 
ford, General Crealock, * Charlie * Fraser, Beilly* 

*PnS' Maodonnell, Lord Airlie, Ziord Bundonald, lK>rd 8b 
Vihoont, Colonel Methuen, Admirals Wilson, Tryon, and 
A|aRao-*-Beata sabreurs Doctors. Sir Andrew Olaik, Sir 
WHlhutt GuU* Sir Oscar Clayton, Dr Guam, Dr. MotoU 
Uabkenaie, Sir William Jezmer, and Sir James Paget. 

An X lukTC jtut made mention of no less a person 
tSdk Sie ASoiney-Geiwral, I will say someifliiiij; 
mOM alMnt the legal lominaries 'who are to he «»• 
oanntoMl in Xionlon soetoty. It is noi mjbnsiDem' 
j|lKlileh#«to » HMs troatise for pabUe edifieation bn 
tosoi pnKrfmSoti, iHSeh, sh Sur nh 
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I have been able to observe, consists principally of ^ 
gentlemen who have nothing to do, and of whom 
no one hoars anything; secondly, of gentlemen 
who have a great deal to do, but who are for social 
purposes unknown ; thirdly, of lawyers who com- 
bine success or eminence in their calling with social 
notoriety. The lawyer who belongs to either of the 
two first categories may be an estimable person, 
but is indistinguishable, from the point of view 
I can alone take now, from any other variety of 
hard-working Briton. Who wants to know where 
or how the great pundit of the Chancery Bar, 
Mr. Jones, lives ? or what is the appearance, and 
what are the ideas of his scarcely less successful 
rival, Mr. llobinson ? To the ordinary member of 
society these are, and will always be, names. It is 
better that I should describe a few of the gentlemen 
learned in the law to whom you are likely to be 
presented in the course of your pilgrimage through 
society in London. 

I shall begin with the Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
(joleridge, who enjoys the fame of being the best 
conversationalist and the most agreeable coni-* 
panion at a dinner table. On his private virtues 
I will forbear to dwell. He is pious and thrifty; 
he ^ « mdover; he is a Ohnrohhiaa, 
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great soholar; he reads novels, bat is gjei^eralljr 
beUeved never to have looked at or heard of anjr 
newspaper except the Times. He is the friend of 
Hr. Henry Irving, but he was never ae^nainted 
vith the name of Mr. Corney Grain, a delightful 
drawing room entertainer, until that gentleman 
had been brought before his notice officially. Lord 
Coleridge is fond of the theatres, but the theatres 
which ho does not personally visit ar(' to him as if 
they were not. He knows the Haymarket and the 
Lyceum, but of the Gaiety and the Globe — I select 
the names at random— he viould, 1 suspect, putting 
on that air of innocent amazement of which he is 
a master, profess himself in a state of * unqualified 
nescience.’ 

This peculiarity on his part may at first sur- 
prise you a little. It will cease to surprise you when 
you know him somewhat better, and have acquired 
an insight into his bland irony. I am not quite cer- 
tain whether, if you mentioned to him you Vrere 
going to see the Derby or the Ascot Cup run for, he 
would not look at you with benign and wondering 
curiosity, and then ask you whether these hippie 
contests took place in England. 

I have often, years ago, heard his liordship 
examine or croes-examine witnesses in courti and 
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any individual asEnunad l^itb 
the xnaunar of tiie heathen Chinee, lyhieh* 
neooi^iing te M?*. Bret Harte, was childUke and 
bJeind, that individual was the present Xaord 
Chief Justice of England, (tther counsel, when 
they found the man or woman before them in 
the witness box stubbornly stupid or reticent, 
wauld attempt to browbeat and bully. Sir John 
Cbleridgo, as he was then, would shake his head 
with a seraphic smile in disapproval of so inhuman 
a proceeding, and would wait his turn. He went 
upon an entirely different tack. He never bullied, 
never hurried or flustered anyone, but he got out 
of everyone the exact thing he wanted, and by dhli 
of sheer suavity inveigled those whom he inteirro< 
gated into making the most suicidal admissiomi^ 
The way in which he accomplished it was this. 
JSe treated the witness before him, not merely as a 
gentleman or a lady, but as a kind of sijyperior being, 
who had at his or her disposal just the inlormatlQi] 
to extricate him from an applying di^cnU^ * Ml 
good friend/ he said, or seemed to say, *pray liei| 
me. I really know nothing about, this 

own f^ulties are exceedingly tiniitedw I w# i 
simsie seardber after ,kuth, and I 
|>et me 
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BT OBK <m»;l>i.tk.M ^ <. te. iuMv>w ' 
tinn/ When thoM modest queotious Iwa Iwisa 
put «Dd» as they inTariably were* answered in the 
exaot way in which the quastiiimei aatiojgetsd |m 4 
designed, the prisoner at the bar, it it was a hang* 
ing case, and Bir Jolm C<deridge was agahltst him, 
wH a dead man. He felt th(» hempen cord tigduten 
ronnd his neck, and turned pale and si^, 

Of its kind this is the highest sort of art I 
have ever seen displayed in a court of justice, I 
am not enr^trised that Lord Coleridge should he a 
great paixon of actors, if he has learnt s<Hne- 
thing from them, they may have perfected thcfr 
ednsation by studying him ; for he, indeed, was, 
and ia, the greatest actor of all. To sum Up hip 
character, I should say that Lord Coleridge was* 
while having a consummate eye to artistic effect, a 
little too obviously artificial. His voice is ^ 
dnloet to be quite natural; bis oonveraatioii too 
primly eloquent to flow spontaneously; bta aneo* 
dotes are too mnch elaWated, and, I am oonsfrtimiod 
to aay, not qnfreqnently bear too dose a reSOm* 
Hante to stories which have long einoe beooitle 
d ewietJ, to have the air of genuinensee. Up 
in fact, conveys the idea that thstt hi h 
dpai ha the background which he does hlht 
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it convenient to bring prominently forward, and 
yet which is just as much a part of the man him- 
self, and of his life, as the impressive personality 
and sententious sagacity or ornate instructiveness 
which sum up the idea conceived of him by society. 

Contrast with Lord Coleridge another English 
judge well known in what are called fashionable 
and sporting circles — Sir Henry Hawkins. They 
designate him a hanging judge because it is not his 
habit to treat crime as merely the abnormal de 
velopment of virtue, 01 to commiserate thieves and 
murderers as 11 responsible lunatics. Facts are to 
him what ideas are to the Lord Chief Justice. The 


latter has the spirit of a law leformer, but then he 
thinks that no legal refoim can be worth having 
which is not first approved by Ins own conscience ; 
that is to say, Loid Colei idgc is perpetually en- 
gaged in the attempt to construct a new legal code, 
which shall have precedence over any code in ex- 
istence, out of his own subjective notions of right 
and wrong. His conscience— he holds with the 


High Church divines— is the image of God reflected 
within hirp. Its verdicts, therefore, ore mMihl^ 
lUnd itawliite, Conwqpentiy, anyftffl? 'i® 
Erisl flMlMnof Tiam Ittto ^ 
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Chief Justice Coleridge — is calculated to fmnotc 
the dignity of law and the moral improvement .of 
the human race. 

Sir Henry Hawkins is entirely free from any of 
these judicial sentimentalisms. The object of the 
law, as he understands it, is to put down dime, to 
be a terror to evildoers. This object it cannot 
effect unless it treats criminals as criminals, and 
not as the protegh of the hopeful experimentalist 
in social ethics. I confess I never look aj^Lord 
Coleridge and theA at Bir Henry Hawkins, when I 
happen to meet them — which is exceedingly seldom 
— at the same dinner table, without being reminded 
of the screen scene in the ‘ School for Scandal.’ Lord 
Coleridge appears to me the Joseph Surface of that 
episode whicli elicits from his brother Charles the 
ironical observation, ‘ There is nothing so noble as 
a man of sentiment.’ Sir Henry Hawkins is the 
Sir Peter Teazle, who bluntly interposes with the 
* Oh, damn your sentimentb ! * But then Sir Henry 
Hawkins is not, as Lord Coleridge is, a metaphy- 
sician, a theologian, a scholar, a nineteenth century 
Chrysostom. He is only a first-rate lawyer, a 
clear-sighted judge of evidence, with an intell^t 
whiidi acts as on acid solvent to cant of all sorts^ 
S man of the world who has no wish to pose m 4 
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l«t(fe£«dfty iMitim of a father of the earl^ Christaata • 
GhMi!^, a Greek sophist, or a medueval anohorite. 

Again Sir Henry Hawkins does not faoast the 
poasesBion of a great tincle who was so wholly 
impossible as Samuel Taylor Coleridge — poet, 
mystic^ religious dreamer, and entirely untrust- 
worthy in every relation of life. When Sir Henry 
Hawkins has done his day’s work he takes a stroll 
with a terrier of a particularly sporting type ; and 
this over, dines at the Turf Club, or wherever else 
his ehgagements and inclinatioi^ may prompt him. 
Whither Lord Coleridge retires, if he has not to 
keep a dinner appointment with prelates or with 
titled laymen more severe in their notions than 
prelates themselves, I have not tlie faintest idea. 

Among the other judges who are to be met with 
in London society the most notable perhaps are 
Mr. Baron Huddleston, Mi\ Justice Stephen, and 
the Master of the Ilollb, Sir Baliol Brett. The 
last of these is on the Bench a man of singular 
acumen, gifted with an extraordinary 
with a marvellous capacity to seize the poiijls that 
are of real importance, and with a ^rmnarkable 
knack of continuously illustrating and 
the line of argument he has from, the resolved 
to maintain. Be sees far and he sees 
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ftp{W« 9 iUice is iit hk {ftTtmr, <«& o| bis']^ 

ia too nradt at vefine)D>ntt sndi iate}* 
kotaal 'pawat in hk foce a(4 to render it impreesiin^ 
He k a man of dietinction and dignity, and theng^ 
in drawing room* one tnif^t think that hie find 
ohjOf^ wM to prodnee a ftiTOttnd»]e hnpreuifhi on 
ladies of titie, young and old| though he has some 
of the oonceita and affectations of a snperannuated 
pitit maitre, everyone perceives unmediately that 
he is far more than ho pretends to be. Sleek and 
florid one may think him, and he is. Talk five 
minutes to him, and, after be has gratified his 
vision by looking down on his jewelled fingers and 
his well-trimmed nails, you will discover that the 
Master of the Bolls is a person of rare shrewdness 
and sagacity, and of wide and varied knowledge. 

'While Sir Baliol Brett might be taken easily 
for any person rather than a judge, Mr. Baron 
Huddleston and Mr. Justice Steidien wear the 
judge oonspicuonsly, ostentatiously on their shirt 
fronts.' Not, indeed, in the same manner. There 
are» perhaps, no two men in London soeiefyi 
and certainly no two judges, who are more dig* 
meteioidly dusimilar. Although Mr- Baron Hud'* 
dMcn expends his energies on his profession^ ami 
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he lays out his whole life with a paramount regard * 
to the duties imposed on him by the Bench, he does 
not live forgetful of society or its claims ; and in his 
scheme of existence the polite world, of which he is 
an acknowledged ornament, occupies a prominent 
place. He married the daughter of the late and 
the sister of the present Duke of Bt. Albans. He is 
thus honoured with the patent of a brevet nobility. 
He has shown much acutemess in discovering that 
he is more important and diverting in society in 
proportion as he utilises for its benefit the special 
experiences he has acquired as a judge. His con- 
versation is free from trivial banalities. 

In a word, he is interesting because he speaks 
of what he knows and of what others do not, yet in 
such a way that he is never obscure or unintelligible. 
Experts have more authority than is well for them- 
selves or for the rest of mankind in England. Nor 
do I know a greater weariness to the flesh than a 
specialist discoursing on some topic of which he is 
supposed to possess the monopoly. Baron 
Huddleston has all the advantages of a legal 
specialist, and none of his drawbacks. He never 
obtrudes his professional experiences. He neveif^^ 
throws them away. He economises tbem» ihtrp- 
dneing them just when and where be perceitwc tihat 
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they vUEy he Buheervient to the general conyerBi<* 
tional good of the community. Be will spin yon 
legal and judicial yarns by the yard if he ui quite 
certain that there is a real demand for them« But 
tn general society he is content to give just a judieial 
flavour to the conveteiijop» etaotly as the him 
Bishop of Winchesteri Dr. Wilberforee^aud the 
two men have a great deal in common redundant 
— Was an adept in giving an ecclesiastical or epis- 
copal flavour to it. A judge or a bishop in society 
ought, in my opinion, to be what onion is in a salad 
or garlic in an omelette — it should scarcely be de- 
tected, and yet it should animate the whole. 

Mr. Justice Stephen does not, any more than 
Mr. Baron Huddleston, aggressively remind those 
about him that he is a judge. But then he does 
not condescend to trifles. Jle has no small talk, 
and one can as readily imagine an elephant dancing 
a minuet as Fitz- James Stephen, to call him by the 
name which seems most familiar to his friends, 
engaged in the free give-and-take of casual conver** 
sation^ He is above all things a professor, a 
homilist, a superior creature. He must have a 
thesis, a text, an audience. (Hve him now a verse 
from a poet or an incident in a iiovel-<-be is won*^ 
derfuUy well read in the rmnances of Victor Hhgo 



etbical paradox, or a spedbolEi o<aimiO]OpiUboo ; 
gi'^ite him, 1 Bay^ any one of theee ^hinge, and yoa 
TidU^faear an iniereBtmg little lecture quite worthy 
of a mechanicB’ institute. He wants, indeed, lights 
nesB of touch* Nasmyth hammlers are sotnethneS 
ih<£&peii6able, but they liavo not superseded nut- 
oitiokerB ; and Mr, Justice Stephen is the embodiment 
of the force, though it is not always quite as deh- 
oately adjusted with him as in the original of the 
former of these two implements. 

What could you expect, however, when you lodk 
at the man ? A head of enormous proportions is 
planted, with nothing intervening except an inch- 
and-a-half neck, upon the shoulders of a giant. 
Force is written upon every line ot his countenance, 
upon every square inch of his trunk. He is not a 
particularly engaging person, but a very impressive ^ 
one. The genius of the Anglo-Saxon race is em- 
bodied in men of this stamp. He lacks geniality 
and play of fancy, but in their stead he has a gtim 
aoid never-flagging perception Of what he iheaiiS and 
what he wants. He is not only a worker whose'iSMfle 
form of amusement is a Variety of wor^, he % 
probably never conscious of fiatilpfe. It is not ^ 
far bade that be went io India, and eSubb the 
of liMaulaj*8 tltRt |ioc^ 
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omitiie no man over laboured in India as 
Btepboa did. Ordinary moMals of a lesa rdbulit 
frame and less heroic pcmers of ooncentratida Tisil 
Hmdustan and partially sucoumb to iihe eiusnt|itin|[ 
induenoes of the climate. Stephen was fbr aibove 
tWl that smrt of thing. I|a had not voyaiad fsaur 
thonsBod miles from England h> do notbipn. Hb 
acetanidishod marvels of industry, and he iUled hk 
purse. Shortly after bis return he was made a 
judge, and here he is ui Eng^d to-day, treatuig 
toil as it it were a pastimo, and, when noteonsidi^ 
ing knotty cases ordehvering weighty judgments ill 
court, amusing himself with writing discourses on 
any subject which, provided it be suffioiently stilt 
he can discover in the boidcrland between meta-i 
physics and law. 

Many other judges than these there are, to sajr 
nothing of counsel learned in the law who are after 
them modest fiashion con^ellations in the firmmnmit 
of London society. But they all twinkle k neoikiiy 
tiie flame style, and it would be a little tediooa to 
describe the various degrees of radiance which thejp 
shad, Some of them, like Mr. Joetioe fiiovo, anSf 
emin<ait men of sdenoe. Lord Justioe Bowen, it 
a< jodip who, widdy difiering from any of. thoBt 
■keed^ meotimred, is a perma gntta to Jiietidmr 
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Boeiety. The youngest of the illustrious potentates * 
of the High Courj; of Appeal, be represents the 
influences and the culture of the most approved 
Oxford school. Legal and judicial subjects, as a 
social talker, he eschews ; nor are the mere frivolities 
of society, fond of society though he is, to his tasteil' 
He discusses matters of art and literature, blue 
china and science, with the impartiality of a 
philosopher and the precision of a professor. His 
voice has the academic ring, and his appearance is 
of^ a kind that one instinctively connects rather with 
an ecclesiastic or a schoolmaster than a judge. 

As for the remaining occupants of the judicial 
bench, they are not for the most part personages 
in London society. If you sit next at dinner to 
any well-informed and highly educated gentleman 
who is either particularly outspoken or particularly 
reserved in his comments, who cavils at much, or 
who commits himself to nothing, the chances are 
either that that gentleman is a judge or that he k 
a very eminent lawyer. Unless there is B6me par* 
ticular reason to induce them to do so, the kst 
thing which they will discuss is*«and it is extremely 
hatural that this should be the case-^their own 
professional avocations. They are sportsmen and 
whist players, like Mn Charles Bussell; or men d 
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society and patrons of the theatie, like iff* Mon*^ 
tagu Wiliiams ; or studentB of the seamy side ^ 
human nakire, like Mr. Henry Poland. The great 
bulk of them have not oharacteriatics even as definite 
as these. They are perfectly colourless, and tbo 
general tendency of T^^unlon Fkxjioty is to rechioe 
not only them but all profcH^ionhl men to n dead 
level of monotony. 

London society is, indeed, as great a leveller as 
Death itself, and professional meu ^ho are reoog* 
nised in London society owe their position, with 
some exceptions, not to their eminence in their 
own callings, but to their capacity for being ab- 
sorbed into their environment. This is true of 
professional men of all kinds in their social capa- 
city. Thus there is in London society no military 
caste. Military officers, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, gentlemen bearing military rank, abound. 
But great numbers of them arc retireil, or on Imlf- 
pay, waiting, often hopelessly, for acti\e employ* 
ment. The true soldier type is somewhat of a bird 
of passage; now in London, now in the remote 
wilds of Africa or Afghanistan, now reappear- 
mg, to be feted and petted on every side« The 
suooessfol soldier is welcomed at Windsor or in the 
nhwi exclusive coteries. His mantelpiece is crowded 

h 
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iftith Mirdfi of mvitati(m> and tba Prince of W^es 
feenrea biadoction to the Marlborough Club. Lord 
Woiaeley has eocicty at hia feoi Lady Woluak^ 
shares in the conquest, having rendered her lord 
and master infuiito seinice by her tact, industry, 
and strict attention to the business of calls, eorre^ 
spondenoc, and entertainment. The Wolseleys are 
met everywhere, 

A keen soldier, whost^ fust and last thought is 
for liis profession. Lord Wolseley is also a thorough 
man of the world. He hkos to be supiiosed to know 
everything, to do everything, to be capable of every- 
thing. The last bit of gossip, tho last political 
oafiani flows glibly from his lips ; he is a dilettante 
in art, and will readily preside at a dinner of litorary 
men. Bright-eyed and vivacious, he talks fluently 
of the social life around him as one behind the 
scenes and di>ep in its mysteries. But a passing 
remark, a chance question, a single hint, will draw 
liim out directly on the subject be has nearest his 
heart. Ever ready to discuss military matters, and 
with a freedom that has won him at times no little 
Ul^will, Lord Wolseley is most tenacious of hk 
opinions, and the uncompromising champion Hm 
new institutions which he has hdpei to mkm and 
iwhich are atitt on tbehr tnaU Thmta Who Ml 



opposite vicivs TBoy expeot no qiowteV; owMWite 
of oil roalu, high and ioor *11110, dome teiidwr hte 
ladi, a reactionary royal dnke no teas than the e(ilte> 
less ■loibfliteni. 

To those who are of his way of thinking, and 
who will support him tbr«i>ugh tbtek and thh>, he is 
a stattntii and true irisud. Thera are tnany such 
men whom he has bimsolf seleeted and pnshiti to 
the front, and who ha^ e repaid his appreeiation by 
ateady and unstinting devotion. It is pleasant 4 o 
aee him in the midst of his own Collowera. They ar^ 
bis ebosen intimates and associaks; he is fraidt 
and eordisl with them, free-spoken, as a comrade, 
yet retaining, although never seeming to claim, their 
reflect. « 

At one time the epithet Wolseleyite, as applied 
to the Wolseley school, was employed as a term of 
reproach. In the future it may be regarded as a 
term of distinction, for the men whose names aro 
oh every tongue when England’s Awquent WOTS are 
in jprogtess, aietboee who began or graduated Wdst 
Woleetey. Sir Evelyn Wood has a rq>nteil^f(m ol 
Ids own; hat the mobile, eouly exdted jwuhg 
0 tiiaml, Anent of speech, prompt in aetkm, wttli 
tiu haJAlualiy grave exprceehm of a man who has 
foademd deeply upogi the mysteries of the higher 

f* 
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v^ould not have climbed the ladder so rapidly 
k$A not he cast in his fortunes \vitli the conqueror 
of King Coffee Calcali. Sir George Greaves, a 
blunt and brusq/o soldier, was the close ally 
an^ ad\ii^<L of Lord Wolseley in the Ashanti 
cf/mpalgn. Sir John McNeill is another Wolseleyite 
jvho owes to his war services the favour of his 
sovereign. There is littlo of the silken, supple 
courtier about him; he is only too eager to ex- 
shange the court for a camp, as now, when his 
^ Soldierly character, aided perhaps by royal influence, 
have sent him as a brigadier to Suakim. He is no 
doubt useful as an equerry, Imt what the Queen likes 
best in him is his Scotchman’s love of sport. One of 
the liveliest of the Queen’s canine pets is a Scotch 
terrier, the gift of Sir John McNeill. 

^ Long ago Sir Thomas Baker attached himself 
to Lord Wolseley’s fortunes, and has risen with 
them ; a smooth-spoken, pleasant-mannered man, 
acceptable in every drawing-room, and much 
rtfpqiidt/ in Loudon society when not actively engaged 
abroad. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of Wolseley^s 
followers, the one who has risen most rabidly, and 
who will do beat if ho escape the spears of the 
^ Sondanese warriors, is Sir Bodvers BuUer. His 
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promotion gives the lie to iho common opinion ttmt 
speedy advancement is denied to real merit in the 
British army* Fifteen years ago Bedvers^ Ballet 
was a lieutenant in a rifle regiments To-day he is 
a general officer with reasonable hopes of a peerage 
if he lives many years mote. He is a soldier heart 
and soul : h<^ would not rctinquish his profession 
even when the death of an elder brother gave him 
the succession to wide i^tates. Nothing holds him 
back wheu^hcrc is iightiiig cm hand ; neither the 
cares of a country place nor a newly wedded wife. 
Abrupt, even discourti^ous in his manner, he im- 
presses you with his Imld, uncompromising spirit. 
Diffidence does not enter into his composition; 
he is BO self-reliant that he would be thought merely 
conceited if a weaker man. His value is now 
generally recognised ; but even when fewer peoglo 
believed in him, Buller fully believed in liimself. 
This excessive self-conAdence is not a pleasing trait, 
backed up as it is by a contempt he is c^ten at no 
pains to conceal for the best efforts of others. 
Buller may be strong enough to despise popularity, 
but it is certain that, alttiough respected, feared 
even, he is not greatly liked by his brethren in 
anna. 

Lieutenants like Sir Bedvers BuUer help to keep 
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ikive mA embitter the oppoelilftti to his ehiof# 
Wotoeley'e succobb has gained him many foee; 
enemies public and private, who deny his talents, 
and would scarcely regret his failure in the very 
arduous undertaking he has now in hand. A very 
Open and unfriendly critic is BIr Edward Hamley, 
whose hostility dates from Tel-el-Eobir. His bitter 
feejings found vent after the campaign in a pubUe 
print. In Uo army but the British would a subor* 
(linaie divisional general have dared to pSsssueh an 
affiront upon his commander. But Hamley aspires 
to be an oraolo ; he ailccis an European reputation 
as a military man of letters. And he is al ways ready 
to express his view s with the vehemence of conviction* 
His constant attitude is that of the genius ttnappn^* 
elated. A piotiy knack in comiiosition, and a pedan- 
tic but not profound acquaintance with military 
literature, seems to have encouraged him in the 
belief that be is an undeveloped Napoleon. Only 
opportunity was needed he thought, yet whau tbe 
chance came, in Egypt, what did he do with HbW 

he is consumed with inward jealousy of every 
peiitor, old and young, and vents his spite in 
ing invective on all. Sir Edward is in oonaeivaemw 
an agreeable and amusmg companioUi eafe(irtis» a 
^trifle 100 ponderous in his telk^ mi too IMtual 
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ia his Mttitieal cpignunst bat Sataaol to 
by All who like to hear tbilr AriUbde 
Hie is Bomethiug of a bon vivmt, and iadeAt%iMe 
M a dlner<oat. A aottfwrtable look of liliiAoi|» 
jNMtrt is growing upon him. It la little likeiy 
that Hamley. although omtviAeed of hie own 
•ttpacior capacity, wUl be oothely emptoyed agaim 
WcM be less overbearing, less intoleraat. less ill* 
natured, be might give usefal advise upon gendira] 
fAestioBB, bat he is hardly snited for command. JHa 
may aoon, indeed, bo mdudod among the *haa 
beans,' like Lord Napier, Sir ‘ l)an ' Lysons, Sir 
Alfred Horsford, or Sir Charles Ellice. 

The last of these, possessor of a sttbMantial 
inoome and of a hospitable house in Eaton 8<ltuure» 
l<mg filled a large space in London life. Fortune baS 
always smiled upon Sir Charles. As a young man the 
massaexB of a hecatomb of brother officers at Ghil* 
UaawaUah, while he was absent on the staff at Hlaltc, 
pwdiad 1dm at one stroke to the top of the jwgifflental 
tma Be fought an ill'oonceiyed and badly mweiltwd 
aotfott in the Indian mutiny, which wonld hOi^ 
miaad another, bat was with EUioe the steppinf* 
afona to the best aiqpointmmite in the serviem 
hhapaswod from post to poet, from one command t» 
WKdlfor* Hssentiaqy a jMnNwa to tha 
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of Cambridge, be enjoyed the fullest share of that 
august person’s patronage, and was in succession 
Military Secretary, Quartermaster-General, and 
Adjutant-General at the Horse Guards. It is diffi- 
cult for an outsider to realihe his fitness for the 
highest staff employment. Extremely suave in 
manner and \ery dignified in dei)ortment, his 
mental calibre is in<*diocre, and his chief talent has 
been displayed in picking t})c brains of capable sub- 
ordinates. This \4a8 the secret of his unwaver- 
ing championship of Colonel Home, and the 
l>oignancy with which he regretted that excellent 
officer’s premature death. 

Ktrango lo say, the best military talent does not 
generally gather about the Horse Guards. Lord 
WolseleyV mlluence, wlun in i>owtr, may bo effec- 
tive in filling tbe junior x>osts with the best coming 
men. But the seniorK, the hetuls of departments, 
must, before all things, he ptTsonally acceptable to 
the Duke. This sadly limits the field of choice. 
Now and again the right man falls into the right 
place, as when Kir Edmund 'Whitmore, urbane^ 
considerate, and as impartial as the exigencies of 
his place admitted, filled the office of Military Secret 
tary. The last appointment, that of Sir Archibald 
Alison to succeed liord Wolselciy as A^utant* 
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Qenen^, might seem an 6xcet>tion to the role ; hit 
no one thrown into the society of Bir Archibald 
Alison could credit him with commanding oa{Nicity« 
So garrulous a man, one who laughs bo readily 
and so inanely at his own or any joke, cannot im- 
press you with his power. He has seen war, no 
doubt, and paid the penalty in his person, but an 
empty sleeve, although an honourable record of 
bervice, is not a connneing proof of i)Ower to lead. 

The narrow-miiulod official is to bo seen in the 
man next him in rank at the Horse Guards. Bir 
Arthur Herbert, the Quartermaster ’•General, has 
filled many minor posts satisfactorily, but he is 
weak and irrcsoluU*, or his face l>e1ies him. Lord 
Chelmsford is another English general of some 
social prominence, whose appearance explains his 
want of success as a leader of men. Face and 
physique both indicate feebleness of character. One 
can understand, after listening to his verbose defence 
of the operations he conducted, why the earlier 
phases of the Zulu war were not more brilUani. Sq 
much straituess of vision, combined with sudbi an 
inordinate love of petty detail, would infallibly pro- 
duce on incompetent commander. They said of Lord 
Chelmsford in Afnca, that be wished to do every- 
body's work; he could stoop to help a fatigue 
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up Btotm from a wbA^ Imt he vaa 
eApaUeof designing a great strategical plaii4 Lord 
(Sielmaford is most suited to the position in whidi 
he is supposed to be happiest, that of senior assis- 
tant in the organ loft of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square* 
Qeneral Crealock, again, has talents artistic 
rather than military. lie owed his first advance- 
meat to the happy caricatures that raised a smile 
at Crimean headquarters m days of dire disaster* 
Hinoe then he has wielded brush and pencil with 
unwearied assiduity and much facility, but has 
never risen far above the amateur. But little oC 
the sportsman, ho can yet draw a horse or a dog ; 
without any knowledge of anatomy, he can catch a 
likeness and copy the human figure passably* His 
devotion to the arts has been sedulously turned 
towards the delation of his own person, General 
Orealock being uniformly remarkable for a strange 
originality in costume, mostly florid and quite in- 
dependent of fashion. Ho made long-waisted, long- 
tailed overcoats, tight trousers, and 
hats noticeable before the days of 
He is fond of garish oedours in his 
expended years of patient pains on i 
worn in deepito of miUtary r^gnlatfonsi ift nd w 
^ dlvipeiy wansdi inteiiiilnab^ involnted 
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maastwbe. All tiik bat t^K 

too taacb to allow of a&Qr deep mnd «il««e 
hia profinsioo;. He mig^t have been neefttl tii tliA 
junior grades of the general atafi^ bnt as a leader ia 
the field he was a conspienone Ihiliixe. His groana 
from tbs Togela, whoa (trying for Hm eondiinenta 
■stiU wanting to soinplete fats commiasariat, awide 
him the laughing^to^ of Euroiie. k mOve 
enterpijsing and more eompetent general wndd 
have organised his trains for himself, at least be 
wonld hare managed to advance somehow when 
Ua eo*operation was so urgently required. 

Then are many soldiers in socioty, without 
great military pretensions, who are still very 
tyincal of thdr (dass. Ocnerals like Barnard 
Hankey, a kindly, warm*bearted friend, beloved of 
dnehssses, and welcome at cosy tea-tables, who 
might, had^e seen more setrice in the days when 
be wae young, have gained higher honoim; 
'CimiiHe' Fraeer, a gdorified dragoon who hae 
tuaolHd the apotheosis of old dandydora, and whose 
glOMhy hats and inimitable boot-varnish yuuthfril 
ph|ingsn worship from afor; or ‘Tim* Bailor* • 
gnpaee who has made no mark as a sdentihe 
«rllh|e>iBt> fa<>t vfao has, nevertheless, a solid ttndellKi 
shtiiJttng MmmM sonewhiem in a eomewlMft teei 
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BoUd mountain of flesh. < Tim/ though uncomfort- 
ably overgrown, is not thick-headed; he can say 
shrewd, sharp things, and he is not without honour 
among smart people. Admirable as a raconteur, 
a noted jester and mime, General *Pug* Mac- 
donnell is happiest in gatherings where there are no 
womenkind. ‘ Pug ’ is one of the Prince of Wales’s* 
favomrite henchmen; Poins at a pinch, with good 
imitation of (*\cellent wit, who will keep dinner-table 
or smoking-room in a roar. But he does not covet, 
nor has he e\ er achieved, much military renown. 
The names of such men might be multiplied in- 
definitely; they fluctuate between the park and 
Pall Mall, and ne\ er put on uniform except to go 
to Court, a duty which they perform religiously at 
least once c\ery scabon. 

The most hoi>eful sign for the future of the 
British army is the soldierly spirit of the upper 
classes, which send sa many to take service in its 
ranks. Scions of the best families, the heads 
thomselves, arc glad to bear the Queen’s commis- 
sion. The passion for warlike adventure has been 
inherited tiirough generations of fighting ancestors^ 
and these often fortunate youths, who might linger 
amidst the soft pleasures of London Itfe^ eagerly 
seek to share in the dangers and bardeh^ of any 
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cattipaigii. The British peetage was well repre- 
sented in the last battles in the Sondan. One earl, 
Airlie, was Stewart's Brigade-Major ; and Lord'Airlie 
had already proved his thotoughnoss as a soldier 
by accepting the laborious duties of a^utant of 
regiment, the lOtb Hussars. Another peer. Lord 
Cochrane, or more exactly Lord DundonaJd, highly 
distinguished himself at the battle of Abu Klea ; a 
clover, thoughtful youth, who, before he embraced 
the career of arms, had mastered the inirioacies of 
chemistry, experimental and applied. Other peers 
and peers* sons, notably Lord Kt. Vincent, have 
met their death on recent hard-fought fields ; many 
more cheerfully face exUo and hard knocks in 
search of reputation. Foremost among them is 
Colonel Methuen, big, stalwart, handsome * Paul,’ 
an athlete in frame and by predilection ; skilled in 
self-defence, and a master-hand with sin^estick 
and foil. Paul Methuen is. one of the gentlest, 
Bweetest-tempered of men, good as gold, universally 
popular in London and in liis profession. But be 
is ready for any rough work that may offer any^ 
where, ^ust now he baa turned a leader of irre^ 
gular horse on the South African frontier, whence 
he may pass to the Upper Nile, or the rocky fast- 
nesses of A^^ionistan. He is the exact opposite of 
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ilie <K>tamo]| ignorant conception of the Britkl^ 
Onardfimon) ^rho, 00 far from being an indolent 
Vdlnptuary, is perhaps the most eager for aetiVe 
service of any of his professional brethren. 

They are mostly capital soldiers, these gallant 
members of the* Household Brigade, and their 
merits are generally recognised. At this moment 
a Guards General, Bteplienson, oommands in Lower 
Egypt; another, Frt mantle, v^as chief at Suakim, 
and is now a brigadier under Graham. Ewart, a 
Lifeguardsman, somewhat luifairly to light cavalry 
officers perhaps, is in command of Graham’s cavalry* 
Dozens of others are clamorous candidates for em- 
ployment. Men like Edward Clive, Pitzroy, 
Crichton, or Monci*ieff might safely be entrusted 
with any important work. Others, like George 
Villiers, now military atiacM in Paris, or Everard 
Primrose, who, till ho joined Lord Wolsdcy, held 
ihe same post in Vieutia, are excellently suited to 
represent onrBritisli army abroad. Colmiel TjPliers 
has a silky, caressing manner which wins him 
directly, and his handsome, engaging prosepce 
has secured him more than one 
Oolonel Primrose seoms older than his hAt 

raihsr stem and impassive face wears a jprt* 
aeeapiad look, hut talks well, mi 
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«8 A tiMW^Uul, BtaisiblA mm of tbe HKneVH ^ 
tlM mflitaty amehS mAy hi uftMioned iMiMb 
Cblmel 8iriune, vbo, nntii bis bealtb ^iKroks 
dovm, hAd been Acting as UilitAry SecreWry hi 
JjotA yfoluiej, but whoee ix>at U reAby at Ihtrliti. 
^e godeon of the Kinjg of the AtigfauiB, ZiMfoU 
Yietov ^«Aine hAs tmay Af the ehAiAoteciatlee of 
the bi(^y trained Gontioental -effieer; be is a 
flueot linguist and has much of the Gemttn's 
solidity and thoroughness. With such officers as 
these tin* reproach once levelled at the British 
SCiny has no longer any foundation in fact. It 
cannot 'well be said novradsys that British soldiers 
are Kons led by asses ; at any rate, under the new 
Bfaort>8er\ice system, the lions are but whelps, and 
with the marked development of professional eds* 
eation the asses have learnt much wisdom. 

British naval officers are drawn from the same 
aeOtions of society as those in the army, and, with dse 
aBowmoe for diffiBcence in training and eqpericoee, 
diaill^ aeaiiy identical eharaoteristics. 0«apti fhne 
haageaieraBy been denied them. They ate genwralhf 
IMll htM and well informedialfbou^ afitnaoeiil^ 
la M tWf» ontqprdnn, eKoberantiy genfal* atilOMii 
a lilUa too neiqr>> Bnd hearty< *fiim’ MeadonaldiB 
tgidrif Iddi cbMMf aA intifTBati^ ai*y and iMWwhitoAid 
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ihe Prince of Wales^ apt in repartee, ^rell stocked 
with quaint and curious anecdote, and ready to take 
a leading part in any sports that may be afoot in 
the royal coterie. His appearance is less that of the 
rough, weather-beaten sea captain than of the sleek 
physician or financier; with a handsome face, a 
mobile eye, and a mouth which proclaims his cha- 
racter at a glance. Admiral Wilson, again, who has 
a distinguished record of 8or\ices, and has given 
proofs of the highest personal courage, is no less 
I)opular w'ith the Heir-Apparent— a welcome guest 
at Bandringham or Marlborough House. The 
future Earl of Shaftobbury, Lord Ashley, is more 
remarkable perhaps for a very low crowned hat 
than brilliant services afloat, but he is a kindly, 
warm-hearted soul whom everybody likes. George 
Tryon, now Admiral ou the Australian station, is 
widely known, but less popular. The overbeaaring 
manner of the man who, as Secretary to the 
Admiralty, had long the prospects of his brother 
officio’s in his hands, does not please or condlxate ; 
and it may be doubted whether he will greatly 
help forward the adjustment of pending deliep^te 
and difficult colonial questions* ^Fred’ Masse 
did a gallant thing in his youth, and was long 
^ petted and made much of in soeieigr; but iftlli 
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years he has d<n eloi^cd a i^UclIy radical, 
mlmiiil^, apirifc which has alarmed aud eat«atkge4 
many frkmds. There is probably as ^ood stuff in 
the naval officer of to-day as when Britain reaUy 
ruled the seas ; but he has hitherto lacked oppor^ 
tunity, and modern Bcieiieo has so revolutionised 
his profession, that he a ill mi easily maintam hk 
pre-eminence m future na\al wars* 

There are many eminent divines and preachers 
in England. Some of them are the centres of a 
little group of intimate aclmirers and fnends, but 
when they arc in socictv thetr professional status is 
practically rclmcjmshcd, and they arc recognised and 
respected, not as cU rics, but as highly educateil and 
agreeable men. The late Bishop Wilberforce did 
much by bis own example to cement this union be- 
tween the Church and the world, or, as some might 
uncharitably say, between religion, the flesh, and 
the devil. The late Dean of Westminster, Arthur 
Stanley, as he was always called affectionately by 
London society, contributed unintentionally and in 
a different degree to the same result. There is no 
Anglican eeclesiastio living to-day who discharges 
any of these functions. Dr. Magee, the Bishop eff 
Peterborough, has much of Wilberforce’s eonversa* 
tional happiness, as he has also of his matoricai 

M 
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poweTt but in a harsher and heavier key* Canon 
tiddon and Dean Church very seldom ih 

society, and would roscnt the imputation of bein^ 
in the world, and of it, an WilUorforco and Stanley 
<lelighted to be. 

Of courso Society in London being the lUost 
moral and rospectablc in the world, dreading above 
all things the consequonees of those very scandals the 
incidents of which it discusses with such avidity, natu- 
rally--*and thus pajdnga tribute the strengthof the 
democracy —holds in high esteem the Church as aU 
institution and the ordinances of religion. London 
is tlio only European capital entirely given to 
the rule of sabbataruinism. Of late years, indeed^ this 
despotism has been Home^^ hat relaxed. The Sunday 
dinner parties, which were once confined almost 
to business iwsons— lawyers, actors, and lUtemiewift 
*^arc now universal ; as much the vogue in the best 
houses known to society as on its Bohemian border^ 
land^ The day, however, retains, notwithstanding 
the many pleasanter innovations wfdeh bi^e re* 
lieved its austerity, some of the signs of its 
tive sanctity* Most of the smart people go tn 
church, to the Chapel Boyal> or to St* 
Westminster, if tboy belong to tibe political ootf 
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MwagliiM io ttwnsjr the ohUgetiMi of goliiK IMm 
« hen Ihey tftlk of, at take a part in, thoaltor-ohmeb 
paiada^ Uydo Park. It i« abtottuhinf l^nr tut 
the modi atootif quantity of tho eotfleaiastilMiJ teitiit 
wifi rentb, and lunv mwh of muilar indtdgohco 
ititflloobdone. tfaathoxirandaliatfaiM^ntiBaAco* 
teatoaf tomide earns for soeiofy the right to paw 
the remainder of its day, wbotliei in town or 
eoontry house, exactly as it pleases ; tiegniliiig tho 
faoun with flirtation oi small tnJk, piquet, ecarti, 
poker, haoearat, or tenuis. 

'Ebe least spiritually-minded of ladies in London 
sooMy may lia\t a taste for dipinng into devo- 
tional books, and e\en among Protestants may 
have her own special ‘director.’ It is not, per- 
haps, that she feels the want of these now, but 
she may feel the want of them some day. That is 
tha principle on which many persons go to 
dmreh. It is like drinking from a mineral qnring 
at a mteriug place. One does not need itsow, hat 
one newnr knows that it may not produce some good 
hereafter. Bonie ladies as well aa gentiemsn there 
ato witimpaseion foar mysticism which the fonor 
tietw and the fsitb, whether of tim AngWe sn w 
StiSMB iwtaanukni, are not enoogh to gm^. 
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Thoro k ail Englinb peer >vlio openly professes Iho 
faith of Mahomet. The propaganda of Esoteric 
Buddhism and Spiritualism has recently made 
marked progress, and has afforded a career to 
several adventurous notoriety-hunters. 

But the teachers and preachers who belong to the 
more orthodox niid generally accepted creeds hav(*, 
notwithstanding tin* advance of tlies(‘ bizarre super- 
stitions, lost non<‘ of their power. The Queen is 
a theologian as well as a stateswoman, with some 
sympathy for theological latitudinarianism, but 
thoroughly sound in her religious views, with a bias 
in the direction of Scotch rresbyterianism, and on 
the whole in favour of what in England is called 
Moderate Churclimanship. The late Dr. Norman 
Maclood wns a homilist Her Majesty specially 
admired, and was said to ha\e enjoyed her 
spiritual oonfulencc. The Prince of Wales is also, 
as I have intimated elsewhere, a capital judge of 
a sermon, and fond of hearing a good one. That 
perhaps explains why there exists in English society 
a distinct feeling in favour of going to church., 

The most imposing figure amongst London 
ecclesiastics is that of Cardinal Manning, the 
Bomon Catholic Archbishop of Westminster. 
Ascetic in appearance and in life, urbaae Si&d 
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courtly in manner, intense in his cottfiiption^ 
narrow in hia views, fervid and vehement in 
pulpit oratory, lie is seldom to U* in any 
other society than that of whii h the great Boman 
Catholic houws— the Duke of Norfolk^, Lord 
Denhigh^s, Lord llij,>ou'» uro the Centres- A few 
years ago a (< rtaiu Monsigiior Capel, u^ade famous 
by a pen and ink )>oHrait of him as Monsignor 
Catesby in one of Lord lieaconsfield's novels, shot 
like a meteor throu^^h the boidaJ firmament. His 
relations with Cnrdijml Manning were not fortunate, 
and he has temporaiily diha|>]><utnd. Among 
Anglican prelat<% there i*» none who fills anything 
like tile same ]dace in the social system as was 
formerly occupied by ^\ilherfoice, llishop of Win- 
chester. I'he Archbishop of York has some qualifi- 
cations for the Court and the sahm. Dr. Magee, 
Bishop of Peterborough, destined by nature to be a 
great Parliamentary debater or a gi*eat judge, 
crowning his career with the Lord Chancellorship, 
is sometimeB to be met at dinner tables, and has a 
gift of sajdng pungent things in a witty and 
sparkling way. Archdeacon Farrar is the most 
extensively admired of pulpit declaimers- His elo- 
quence isipsxhaustible and ornate. He deluges bsS 
eongregation with magnificent words and splendid 
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iioaigeEi^r Bat bis is the geoius rather of the 
popolat joirnialifit than of the traditional echoed of 
Anglican preachere. Mr. Teignmouth Shore, a 
volnhlc and amiable Irishman, has combined the 
miemon of improving society and advancing him- 
self. He in a Court favourite, and exactly under* 
etaands the temper of the upper clasBes in England. 
Be is the ornament of a fashionable chapel in 
Mayfair, and liis discourses are a mHange of reli- 
gious and secular eommont, a fusion of art, 
literatui-e, and scienco, dished up in the style of the 
popular journalist, presented to his patrons in a 
pleasant and easily intelligible form. 

All this time the doctors have been waiting. 
Some of these successfully, if unoonBciously, carry 
their profession into the social circles in which 
they move. Before 1 gi\e any instances of this, 
I should like to i>oiut out the i)eculiarly favourable 
positibn which the men of medicine occupy, 
influences of the age are in their favour. It is in 
England the epoch of introspection. The 
are always thinking that something is wrong with 
their morals, or with their conscience, with their 
digestion, or with their lungs. They are perpetually 
inditing ^ causing others to indite, h<M;|pes on ttxe 
detertoaiion^ physical or etl^ As 
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10 a ^ nm and vomenia mush scsrfisot Wlh # 
in London soei«ty. If it k not polito to ii^siatillii^ 
mnoh aa to the veiiare of thehr aoalti» they laa 
nlwaya adiloqisieing on the condition of the cMwnt 
enTolopa of Aoee spiritual otgans. in fiMSt« th« 
atteudkiin which waa once— (»'> if it was not, oui^t 
to be^tqpeut upon theii' ghostly sanity is now spent 
nfiMI their stomachs. This is the dixstors’ tqppor* 
tnnity« And since cieryone has bis or her pot 
ailnMsnt, the physician is a power to an extent to 
which, when what 1 ha\e called iutroepection was 
not quite so much the rage, was impossikle. 

The inflmnee of doctors on diet is evoryo 
where conspicnoas. It is the fashionable thing for 
ladies and gentlemen in London society to carry 
abont with them a list of prohibited diahes and 
drinks, very often ligidly to abstain from aU in 
which they once most lavishly indulged, hecause 
their doctors have placed these pleasures of the 
phlato nnder thdr ban. 

The disciplinary precepts of physicians must, 
I think, haie had a considei-ablo effect upon the 
trade of wine merchants. Yet, if they hath 
clMwked |hat commeroa in some qiuurtera, 14x7 
hMs eq^anded it in others. Indeed, there am 
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eei^taiu doctors in Loudon to whom a peculiar 
Tender of wines is as nocossary an appendage as 
a cbetnist. If you consult one apostle of Galen 
he will tell you to fol^s\^car everything except a 
port of a paiticuUir \iuiagc, procurable only at 
an address which h(‘ will gi\c you, and w^hich he 
straightway proceeds to write dowm. Another 
oracle of the profession admonishes you that if 
for the sjiace of si\ months you touch anything 
hut a beverage eoncoeted out of grapes growm in 
some inaccessible ^ineyarll in a remote corner of 
Europe you will be a dead man. That wine, he 
confidentially adds, is the exclusive ftpt'cialite of a 
firm in the ("ity, or the West End, which will not 
supply casual customers with the precious fluid. 
You, howt‘N(T, hliall bo, iluiuKs to his recommen- 
dation, a pri\ileged person. Ilis card — and here 
he gives you one— will l>e the ‘open sesame 'to 
the cellars wlueli contain the true elixir of life — 
the one and only antidote to gout and liver com- 
plaint, dyspepsia, consumption, cold in the head, 
and blue devils. 

That London doctors can and often do make 
the fortune of w^atering places, or of places as 
barren of water as the Great Baliara, there can 
be no doubt. Bath, whither I went some weeks 
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ago, has had quartered u)^n it for some time $ 
large contingent of London society, toe^ 

which is one of the most beautiful in Kngland, iii 
experiencing a blissful rovital of its glories* ti» 
mineral springs have been brought into fashion 
again because the doctors, m bo speak with authority, 
have discovered that all tlu^r anoieiit virtues have 
returned to them. Other spots may ere long ei^y 
the same good fortune. The enchanter in the 
shaix) of the M.D., who has a following, has but to 
wave his wand, pronounce^ his iueoiitation, and the 
spell is compleh*. It would be an excellent invest- 
uieiiit, if one could ascertain betimes the localities 
destinetl to find tavour in the doctors* eyes, to Imy 
up house property in the district. 

Curiously enough, the physicians who arc chiefly 
responsible for the asccticibui, now the vogue in 
many circles, arc they who mingle most in society. 
1 suppose there is no one who has terrified more 
persons into total or partial abstinence from intoxi- 
cating fluids than Sir Andrew Clark. Yet that 
distinguislied doctor is frequently to be met with at 
the dinner tables of the great and wealthy. Kor, so 
far as I have been able to observe, does be exclu- 
sive^ restrict himself to some aerated waiett 
qualified by the most trivial infusion of Scotch 
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whisky. He is » shrewd stod^t of human na^mre, 
M well as, I doubt not, a ooneiderable men of 
aiciraK)C«^tlii8 canny Aberdonian. 

Some years ago he conveyed to Mrs. Glad* 
stone a deep impression of his powers. Mr. Glad* 
stone recognised in him a careful doctor and a 
good High Churehmau. The combination pleased 
the present Prime Minister, and Sir Andrew Clack’s 
Dame and fortune wore as good as made. His 
happy faculty of oracular utterances, the solemn 
aphorisms uitli which he clenches his counsel to 
his patients, the sonorous platitudes with 
ho emphasisi's the simplest of sanitary maxims, his 
quick eye, the kind severity of his manner, the 
air of judicial sympathy with which he interrogates 
those who come to see him upon their maladies, 
the calm deliberation, the qrstematic shunning of 
the semblance of haste— these are the qualities 
which cause London society to repose oonfidonee 
in Sii Andrew Clark. Moreover he is, when «li* 
countered in the dining rooms and drawik^ MOUlB 
of the metropolis, an agreeable and oompoaiontfie 
lierson, udili plenty of anecdotes and a gtt tkf 
humour, the point of which is heightened ktp hfs 
Beotcdi aoeeuf. Sir Andrew dark is a typien) phyil* 
eian Of his period, j»s% cenfident, dmthlMii ^ 
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hk Mqmiatatobe niib lit* !l^r^ifl]i plMtti|i«oof«^ 
Ijoi «Dnfldeiit nkm in, aad MoomifliduQg mim 
by, biB eompreheneive and muxoscopie kaovMge 
of bttiMB nature. 

Bir William Gull is endowed with all Sir Andre# 
iaark’e oommand of noble and eagaeioHs aontiniiento. 
If hk iHresoiriptiOBa ooald be eometii&ea dkpenaed 
witb> it k worth payinga ooupkiof gulneM tor them, 
in order to store one’s memory with the wise saws 
and modern instances of which he is full. His 
pMsenee is more that of the ideal doctor than Sir 
Andrew Glark’s. You could not, aherevor you 
Wi^t see Mbs, mistake him for anything but a 
doeim'; whereas Bir Andrew might equally well be 
a lawyer, a farmer, a schoolmaster, or a parson. 
He {domes himself on his power of probing the 
secret hearts of his patients to their lowest deptlis 
by eagle glances and by {nregnant and pithy pieces 
of professicmal sententiouanesa, enunciated in a 
aelodtamatio undertone. His manner is as per* 
feetly eahn and collected as is to be found in l^dsg- 
laatk Engfood itself. He can be kind a« well aa 
couxteous; bnt wbetb^ he is simply the latter or 
idhetlMr be inihses into bis demeaitour so m e thing 
(pc the fptmer, nothing appears to proeeed kom ih(S 
igppilMiMOOs emotioa of the instaiit*<-em7thing k 
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prearranged. If he is not as groat a doctor as 
many hold him to he, he is a niarvollous piece of 
human machinery. 

The more purely soeial side of the medical pro- 
fession is displayed by men like Dr. Quain and Sir 
Oscar Clayton. The latter of these I should pro- 
nounce without liositation the nearest approach to 
the Court physician of a century since, now extant. 
He is attached in his professional capacity to the 
household of the Duke of Edinburgh, hut as it 
was once said of an historical headmaster of Eton, 
that one could not help having a respect for a man 
who had whipped in his day the whole bench of 
bishops, so Glut's admiration for Sir Oscar Clayton 
is incr(a8(‘d 1\> the circumstance that he has 
physicked, for more or loss siuious, more or less 
noble, or ignoble, ailments the principal members 
of the aristocracy of England. It often occurs 
to me as I look upon this little knight of the lancet 
— well-stricken in years, wdl made up, radiant in 
hair dyes and cosmetics, the secret of which restc 
with liimsolf alone, deferential and insinuating in 
manner, with all sorts of stories calculated to 
suit every variety of audience, from a prdate 
to a deminbp, at his disposal— that the spirit of 
the courtly leech of the Grand Monarch or of the 
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Caroline re^tomtioii in England miiHi be cwbruit4 
in him. 

Of Dr, Quoin, certainly one of th(' unnt tli«tm- 
guiHbed children of iEsculapiuB— alas I that the 
child should now be rapidly mm‘ciang tovH*nTd« the 
goal of septiiagenarianisin It may be said that 
he is a cheorN, kindly, ^^4 nisi. mA gifted Trishman 
first and a gr<‘at physician afterwRT4ltt. Heaven 
forbid that \^hen I say this 1 sliould hint anything 
like disparagenn^nt at that most worthy of doctors, 
that most staunch, omiiisci<‘nt, and fliu^ntly conver- 
sational of friends ! Indeed, Dr. Quoin is not only 
a Hippocrates of vast experience and profoundly 
scientific attainments, b\it a medical WTitor of the 
highest authority. He has produced within the 
last few years an eucycloiwdia of medical know- 
ledge. How he found time for such a chef-tTmirre 
is the standing wonder to his friends. The ex- 
planation doubtless is that the doctor has an extra- 
ordinary appreciation of the value of time and diet 
for indnstrial purposes. He never loses on hour or 
a minute. The evenings that he gives to society 
recruit bis energies for toil, and there is, I am in- 
formed, authentic testimony on record that Dr. 
Qnain, after an evening spent with con\itial friends, 
prosecutes his editorial labours, literary or scientific^ 
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tiU tbe bell rings for matins-^a religious servioo " 
ihs*t be usually makes a point of attending. 

He is a perfect trcaBure-liouse of misoellaneotis 
anecdotes, (‘<iually channing and \arious as host nr 
guest, with a professional acquaintance of men who 
have made their maik in all departments of Ufe^ 
which has usually ripened into a personal friend-*. 
sbip rinprecedented, 1 should think, in the history 
of* the Itoyal College of Physicians. Several de^ 
cades of London life ha^e not destroyed his rich 
native brogue, but rather chastened it. He takes 
that easy ^ic^v of life peculiai to prosperous, and 
for that matter unprospeious, nati\ es of the Emerald 
Isle. Ho iM, m a word, a medical philosopher of 
the Epicurean type. 

Dr. Morell Mackenzie is too entirely devoted 
to his profession to ha^o much time to spare 
for the social distractions of Sir Oscar Clayton 
or Dr* Quain. Ho is probably one of the most 
gifted sjiecialists in Europe, with one of the 
slirewdest beads on his shoulders. For thosa 
reasons be is not too much beloved by the lambeie 
of bis own fraternity. He however, kindl^ 
as be is ole\er, and hos{dtable upon a Ug HMte 
Thiebosiatality he shares in eonmiou 
between the entertaiiunente of the 
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(or liis big lM(9qiaato; the Iti| 

fiiiudl ae!ect {MtrtieH, at which the unin)K‘i' h titrkit^; 
ihaited to eight. Ho oaUe (hem hi# oothwoii. Al 
these jrou will find a company well asuorted lUid 
eaaily amalgamating, dishee jjadiobusly chosen, and 
sound wine. Hir Henry ThontfMon, who is indebted 
far his knighthood to the saigieal shMl which bo ex> 
hibiWd in operating on the atiguai pernon of the BSig 
of ibfii BdgianAp in also an accomplbhod artiati, andi 
maaajr of tbo moat pleaaiiig picturoa wbieli adorn 
tho walla of his lioufte are from hig own Uruabb 
is an tegtheie rather tlian an apolaunte Ho 
delights in wlmto\or leiitlg charm and elegance to 
life. He takes the same Hort of pride and care in 
his cellar, althougli he ne^cr touches wine, that a 
seiantific floriculturist might take in his greenhouses 
though their contents never bad a place in his 
drawing-^room vases. 

Each of the four doctors whose names I have 
last mentioned discharges distinct social services 
by bringing the members of mrious social sections 
into mutual communication. Politicians, Huim* 
temr$t artists, actors, journalists, professional men 
of all grades find tbamselves in each other’s com- 
tmder the anslims of Qtaitk and Oeytoitg 
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Mackon^ii! aud Thompson. Thus tic have a qua-' 
ternion of doctors who, iu addition to the benefits 
they confer upon humanity by the exercise of the 
healing art, supply in the plenitude of their amiable 
thoughtfulness that social cement which causes 
society’s xarious parts pleasantly to cohere. Such 
masters of medical science as Sn William Jenner 
and Sir Jivukb Paget constitute a more solemn 
class in the hierarchy of physicians. The latter 
is sjiecially in favour with the Whig aristocracy, 
and the former is much occupied with the Queen. 
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LONJIOK feOCIBTY, POLiTUS AKli IH>LinmKfil. 

StaCmmen in nw letr iV>Uti< at hoatr^KPR * liaUy Kahslntiryt 
AlxvnloMi, l.arty ItoM. biry, 1 J)jr«a<la)bHm -Mi. Oli4iiiono 

in ]>ubliu an<1 piuato Mis CiiHilaiuitt 

If there is no sofjety in Knglanrl whicli can ho 
called (hniiiK tly ixililicaJ, |w)liticB are themselvea m 
a (lepartiuf nt of WK'ie ty. Just as society in London 
is, uH I pn'MoiibJy < \plainul, a conditional 
gnaraiiUe of i>oliUcal nmon ; so e\en amongst 
politicians tlio claims of soci(‘ty aie e(]ual to, or 
paramount o\er, the du^ijes of statesmanship. 

With %ery few exceptions, most of the public 
men in England who, whether in or out of office, 
direct its affairs, lead a dual existence- half de* 
voted to th(^ hubincHs of tlu* country, the other half 
to the pastimes and functions of fashion. It may 
be said that this is true of public men iu any other 
Burpyoan State, but it is not true to the same 

w 
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^xtent^ Hr. Gladstone and Lord Granville eaoh of * 
them attach infinitely more importance to the 
ordinances of society than Prince Bismarck or 
M. Jules Jerry. They both dine out and entertain 
regularly ; and if Mr. Gladstone is, as he is uni* 
versally declared to be, one of hardest workers 
of the century, he contrives to reserve a marvellous 
amount of energy for the small talk of the dinner 
table and the drawing room. The London season 
is coincident with the Parliamentai'y session^ and 
from February to July the dinner parties and other 
ontertaiiunentfl arranged for the amusement of the 
politicians and thoir Indongings exceed the sum of 
those given in all the other Euro]i>oan capitals. 
Bometimes it happens that Cabinet ministers 
who arc expected at dinner, and who have been 
long waiti'd for, are prevented by stress of FarUa* 
mentary businobs from appearing ; but that is the 
rare exception ; and in a general way the dinner 
party and the evening reception are institutions not 
less stereotyped and sacred in the Londtin spring 
and summer than the sittings of the commons or 
the peers. 

The leaders and rulers of parties only set an 
example which fr faithfriUy followed by theif.iiiK 
feriors and subordinates. FoUrios and eocii^tf 
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timk go hiiiid in Iwndit MUrit it S^ilillll 
bRaineu «! tbe British eiaiiire dM 
Acorn tbowiiohgcinent. its ioSonaoe is still iKsofshiMlb 
BoglMi ninutera and their opponents nwj psoiiiitil 
that reUef firam is a neesssity, nhirii no oais 
denies. Bat do tbyy tehs theiv rriief in the nutil 
otteneioasform? One hoarafiiaiodicaUy that Lo^ 
Gnuniho 18 laid np vilh the gout, or that Mr. 
Ohidstone is sttffering from nerrons fshanstion. I 
osnnot think tliat thL‘no nilmeuts are inwiiddy 
dae to the fatigiiuft of cdRce. Lord Beaeonsfteld 
was hot in office nbeu be died, but the physicians, 
1 beHeve, vote of opinion that it was the multitude 
of dinner ghcre «ho bastcucd lua (ud. 

It seems iuentablo that Mtatcsmcii who insist 
on crowding so much work and enjoyment into 
their existences must sometimes be placed at a dis' 
aditmtago with the foreign States, whose officials, 
when they are not occupied with the routino of 
theix departments, are rdniigorating themselves 
by reet taken in Uio way that their taete suggests, 
and are not mcidy exchanging the excitements and 
eriiaastions of office for those of society. The 
mote I have watched English Ministers, the nunce 
lumi Ihaoome eonvineed that many of thai&want 
skrqea of oniseion or eommiseioo como ftann tbi 
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fact that they do not pass their time wisely ; that 
they attempt to do too much ; and that the regard 
they feel bound to pay to the ceremonials and dis* 
tractions of society diminishes their energies for 
business, causes their vigilance to relax, and be- 
trays them into those slips of which an astute 
adversary lik(‘ the German Chancellor is not slow 
to take ad\antago. Alter all, it is impossible for 
anyone, j^eer or commoner, in or out of office, to 
live the pleasant, luxurious, yet exciting life of 
London society without ha\ing in some shape or 
other to pay the price for it. 

One word more by way of preliminary explana- 
tion. While all the best society in London is in 
some degree political — contains, that is to say, men 
who Ik long to the Ltgiblature, have been or are 
Ministers, and aie keenly interested in the fate of 
polities; women whose titks, il they are of the 
nobility, are charged with political associations, or 
who are indebted for such social position as they 
have to the political influence of their husbands— 
there is no section of society w^hich will be found 
political in the sense in which the stranger maj 
expect. Upon ordinary occasions, that is to say 
thou^ every person present may be a poUtioiaii^ 
politics are seldom talked^ and it is deemed a hreacb 
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Againtst the law of f;;ood taste, the ilawritien Amsd^ 
logue of society's etiquette, to touch uixm partlaatli 
tnaiters in mixed aHsemblies. Tin's rule is soadie^ 
times relaxed amongst men, hut the feelhng is 
favourable to its relaxation even 

The reason in simple. First. FingUshmen liear ho 
much of polities which thev ciunot avoid that they 
humbly pray for and wci< oino a respite from them 
whenever possible. Heeondly, hcatetl (liscuHsions 
on political topics might pro\e instrumental in de* 
Btroying the harmony of the gathering. They are 
therefore dangerous. Tliirdly, to talk |K>lities, to 
proclaim one's o\mi political faith and argue against 
one's opporn^ncH when iioUticians are off duty, is 
looked upon as a mark of the enthusiast, and in 
London HO(*i(‘ty the enthusiast is considered to be 
only one degree leas intolerable, if even that, than 
the bore. Of coui*Ht» om* must be prepared to find 
great houses in Lond«» labelled with the epithet 
Whig or Tory, Conservative or LilMTal. The man* 
aiem of the Marquis and Marthioness of 8a!iBbuVy« 
in Arlington Street, is a Tory establishment, the 
mififareBS of which has been known to pique her* 
Belt on never crossing a Wliig threshold, and is 
consoiouH of the mission, imposed on her by eir- 
eumstanceB, of a grande dame of Toryism* The 
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SibUBbtury dinners may be compfibred to Consemf 
tiVe t(Me$ d*h6te. They are entertainments of the 
i^Ost orthodox couHtitntional kind. Not perhaps 
very viraoSous, but distinguished. 

Sir Stafford and Lady Northcotc also discharge, 
though upon a more modest scale, their social and 
hospitable duties to the Conservative party ; and there 
are Several other hosts and hostesses who endeavour 
BO to regulate their hospitable rites that they shall 
redound to the credit and advantage of the consti* 
tntional cause. With scarce an exception, how* 
over, the first idea in their minds is the purely social, 
and the political object is subordinated to that, just 
as the wife of the average member of Parliament, 
or of the gentleman who is ambitious of being a 
member of Parliament, thinks more of the atten- 
tion paid her by the peers and peeresses, on whose 
side she is {politically ranged, than of the vote 
given by herJiusband in the House of Commons. 

Lady Stanhope and Lady Bidley, the 
respectively of Earl Stanhope and Sir lAkMhew 
Whyte Bidley, have both of them made 
worthy attempts at creating Consemtiva mlmn 
The ladies of the Liberal pady have been nMw 
assiduous and attcceaslul in their attentphl in 
direction. X<ady HayteTi 4l»c fife of fijr jMtor 
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Bikgitev, bM made Iwr beMvti^ hoo^Itt 
Synara Ihe eoeial headqa«rten of Lilwrallillk. St# 
htMbattd i» a {deasant, amiable mam, tlboagb b# 
normal Uandnesa ic Rometiinas aerated bgr •fttricMilli 
ItetalaiiM. Hia fiitiiar vim the moat laMba and' 
per«iB|ptoty of WliiK» viXmn tbe LiberalM havo «T«Ar 
knowii, and ius son haa bimialf wrved in that 
oaiawsi^. 13ut titu old Adam of the heavy dra^n 
baa a large part in hia nature, and almobt eoli||pae8 
the Liberal oDReial Lady llayter ia tho (Ur em- 
bodimoat of the geniuM of Liberal partieanBhi|i, <»)e 
of the beat dreased women in London, and gifted 
with all the graeea of a bom hoeteHn. Bbe ia oon* 
noeted by tiea of birth and personal friendahip with 
one or two poworfhl Conservative families, and one 
may see tho two parties in the Btate, with their 
Tatioas subsections, represented in almost eq;aid 
IHTOportionB, not, indeed, in her dining room, but 
in her reception mIor* 

Lady Boeebery will, perhaps, now that htw hnik 
bead has been gazetted a Cabinet Minister, imke 
Laoadomie Honse the fbens of social LiberaUaHt* 
Bat (HW may be quite sore that almost as 
ChDMTvatiTea as Liberals will be weleonted hy her 
lad^fihip and her lord. 

Lady Aberdeen and Lady Breadalbanc hotlbi 
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respond with admirable alacrity to the appeal, “ 
periodically made to them, to invite the wives 
and daughters of the gentlemen who support Mr. 
Gladstone with theh vote to their houses. It is 
a difficult and a somewhat graceless task. The 
cards of invitation are practically issued, as they 
must necessarily be, by the official understrappers 
of the party. Tliese are acquainted with the hus- 
bands, but know nothing of their womankind, and 
are apt consequently to be betra}(‘d into absurd 
mistakes —supplementing the name of Mr. Smith 
with those of Mrs., Misses and the Miss Smiths, 
when the former may be dead and the latter eitlKjr 
in the nursery oi* else have long since changed 
their names. 

It is difficult not to n'strain an emotion of pity 
when one sees tin* hostesses, who thus patriotically 
exert thomselv(‘H for the good of their party, stand- 
ing for hour after hour at the door of their drawing 
rooms and welcoming with all possible show of 
cordiality guests w hom they have never seen before, 
whom they priiy they may never see again, and 
whose names they have failed distinctly to catch. 

In no respect is the difference between the two 
English political parties more marked than in that 
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proportionate to the ina^iitndo of the Lilxsitirii 
party as a whole. The Connervativi^^* on the ofhejf 
liand, have a srK^ial organi$(ation adcijuate to all their 
aantH. It ift to Ikj found first in their eluba, where 
all *<iectioii« of CowHervatisnj, leadt‘rs and follo\\er», 
aRHoeiate u}K)n equal U ru\ Anu>np(Ht ihe ]iilM«ralR 
the chiefu go to oiu^ set <*f ^ and thof*o who owe 
allcgianee t(> them to another. Again there arc 
many energetic Kpirits amongst tin ladies of tlin 
Conservative party v'ho .npan no effort to make the 
wives and daughtern of Uh* parmiitHf actually in 
Parliament, or anxiouh to get into Parlianumt, on 
the Tory side, at home. The vviv< ^ and daughters 
of Liberal M.P/s on the Buine wMsiil level are 
negleeW or eold-shouldered, or treated only with 
frigid and conventional civility hy the fjrnntlen 
danm of AVhiggiHin or the smart ladies of 
Liberalism. Oonsefpiently thf>se vvlio (‘Uter poli- 
tical life, as many do, «&t the promptings of social 
ambition— to gratify, for instance, the ladies of 
their family --can count ui)on a more definite social 
reward by joining the Conservatives. 

If the great Conservative ladies arc oxclusive^ 
they still take more trouble to please those whom 
it is politic to conciliate than the great Whig 
ladies; and there arc also among the Oonserva* 
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tiveii many hofitesfies who, whUo not being pet** 
Intpa of the first calibre, ane still energetic and 
patriotic. Hence discontent, heart-bnmings, and 
joaiousieB, purely social in their origin, abound 
among the Liberals. This, bo far as I have been 
able to judge, will continue to be the case tmtQ 
the Whig clique which dominates the councils of 
Liberalism is broken up. When a Liberal Gowm* 
ment is in poiier it is the old Whig families-^the 
Cavendishes, the Spencers, and the Bussells-^who 
are first consulted in the economy and the ar* 
raugeraents of the pariy. Even Mr. Gladstone, 
popular force as undeniably ho is, has made and 
hoM tried to make no alteration in this respect, his 
Booial sympathies being in the main with the opu- 
lent and cultured Whigs. And the WhigB gene- 
rally, be it said, are cultured in the best sense to 
a far greater degree than the Tories. There is 
better talk to be heard, and there are more 
interesting persons to bo met, at their tables 
than at Conservative houses of corresponding 
distinction. 

The most superficial study of London soeisflf 
suffices to convince one that there exists aiitiOng 
its ladies a considerable capacity for {daying 
r6h ot politieal host whi<di has yet io he 
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of Loaodtle, m^Mii wadev pf^ifli 
im^iiiceB, iNKwme a nodal centre of reiii poUU(N4 
Inver. She poseewce, and in the dejm ef ItMtl 
fieeeonsfldd often displayed, the gift of reedvlnf 
gaeots vitii greee, dignity, end ease. Bat 
aMentkai and intereat n^t difflcnlt to Ax, and her 
parsevenuiee is not equal to iwr naturaJ ability. 
Hm teodeney slie lUoetrates w conuiMnu enough. 
When ladim, and especially voang ladk», haxe the 
intelligence and isimt wlitrh qualify them to take 
aa interest in political uiatters, there are sure to 
be awny other tbuigs vhich haxe an equal attrac* 
Uen for them: either they make amusement of 
eeety kind their first object, or they are animated 
vitb a desire to enthrone themselTes ae the idd 
of a little cotcrio of \otaric8. 1 could mention 
half a dozen viies of Liberal politicians whose 
foUtnel tastes find their gratification in gather* 
ing round them at ther dinner table, or at some 
other place, politicians of distinetion or of prO' 
miae. !rhi8 is a perfectly intelligildc finninilie 
htMliiui. But it is the very opposite of that whidi 
a society round itself and estabUdieB a 

llRMnttdi by wayof iiitrodnetiim. Letnenov 
SffgdMh tte indieUiuIe trho hate a pkMfi fti fho 
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political system of England. Of Mr. Gladstone ao’ 
much has been written and s^iid that it is almost 
hopeless to add anything at once fresh and true. 

I may perhaps venture to predict that when in 
years to come his character and career are impar* 
tially estimated, it will he deemed a wonder that 
a statesman whose greatest achievements are of a 
strictly official kind, and confined to the department 
of finance, should have acquired so unchallenged a 
power over liis countrymen. 

Perhaps ho would not have succeeded in doing 
this but for the institution of the penny press. Some 
thirty years ago the paper duties were taken off, and 
an impulse was given to cheap journalism in Eng- 
land, the like-’ of which can be found in the history 
of no other country in the world. The Daily Tele- 
yraph led the way. It appealed to the emotions of 
the multitude. Like Byron when he sat down to 
write ‘Don Juan,’ it wanted a hero; without such 
an object of adoration, concrete and visible, how 
could the enthusiasm of the nation be worked 
up to fever heat ? It discovered what it wanted 
in Mr. Gladstone. He was the depositary of the 
financial traditions of Peel. Unlike Peel, he pos^ 
sessed attributes calculated to stimulate and fire 
the p<q[mlar imagination. He wae not <m)y« as 
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Pedi an acoomplishod seholar and a man of 
unblemiahed e)iaraokr; he had donn Peel 
never did — be had made fervid Hiieeches on the 
boaaly of freedom, and had identified hitneelf with 
the cause of liberty in every part of Europe. His 
name was full of meaJiini;^ fo (ireekn and to Italians. 

All this, combined aitli Ur« Gla^lstone's im« 
l)Ouii46d fiu**ncy of speeoh ami fertihtyoC rhetoriaal 
resource, presented fine 8coj>e for journalistic treat- 
ment. The Dailtj Ithiftaph not only made itself 
by acting as the ajmstlo of Mr. Uladstone, but 
made Mr. Gladstone as well. 

Gradually strain of jubilant panegyric was 
dehoed. Even the Standard^ though opposed to 
Mr* Oladstone’s politics, had no sooner become 
a penny morning newspaper than it hymned in a 
minor key, with frequent variations of censure 
and condemnation, Mr. Gladsiono's glories. The 
penny press was spring^g up everywhere in the 
provinces. It was in the main Gladstonian. 

I do not doubt for one moment that, had this 
remarkable personage lived in am age in which 
there was no press at all, he would, by dint of 
his prowess as a debater, his mental grfisp, and 
his other magnificent qualities, have risen to a 
hi(^ place, perhaps the highest. But if the press 
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in Englan4 has any influence, Mr. Oladetone bicjih * 
self vcmi admit that the penny presg wan ther 
foundamn of the unprecedented ascendency lie 
evonlually acquired. 

The position of Mr. Gladatone,^as his career 
draws to a close, ^\ill bo always remembered as m 
instance of the irony of fate, malignant beyond 
precedent. Purely a domestic administrator and 
financier, he has been called uiX)n to deal with 
affairs of which he has no knowledge, and for the 
treatment of which he is totally without aptitude. 
He may be compar('d to a nineteenth*century Falb 
land. * Non-intei*vention ’ was the cry mth which he 
came into olBcc in 1880. The European coaeert 
was to bo the guarantee of unbroken peace. What 
lias actually been witnessed ? Tlie history ol his 
Oovernment lias been that of a series of interval^ 
tions ; England has been once more dragged iato 
the vortex of foreign jTolitics ; and under Mr. (Hid* 
btouu^H auspices his country has beem committed^o 
wars more sanguinary and costly, less profitable hud 
hottouraUo, than during any other period ai'iim 
oentuTjr. In comparison irith tiie fi»«ign ptfHsjl' 
and entafprises of the Baglirii Pieaiiet, It. 

OlunMM entetpriscB haw been an wiqpiriifMiiiMMt 
cheaii ^1**!*?*? ^- 
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%«(t IwMMiM hj» Mhi0T«M«atpi faiiv» Ipiyflki «ir 
nim)b lielinr the slMidard of his esfiootat^. hw 
mm deeMity has ioof^ against hiin> and pfoval 
toomudt hf hio), is Hr. Qiadstoneon that aashtWi 
dajeetedf On tlie eeutrary, altbougb ha may ax*’ 
pariaaoa some passing amoticms of ohagrin and a 
pionaxoaantmont against ciroumahnwea, boehanshea 
the eemlctftalde convicuon that botti what he has 
done aitd what he haa abstained firom doing are right. 
Facts may bo against him, l*ut then so much the 
waree for the facts. Hia view of foreign {xditicB is 
that every moki child Itorn into the world, whether 
Indian or African Mussulman, Egyptian felhdi or 
Ifahi Kaffir, Aztuok or Eisiuixaaux, is capalde of being 
edneated into a free and independent elector for an 
EngUeh borough. Parliamentary imtitnlions and 
lepreseiidatiie government are to him, not only the 
snimnne end at which to aim, but the rfffimf to which 
aU nationalitieB arc instinctively capaMe of adapting 
UMMnaelves. He makes no allowance for diffBrences 
of nna or climate, historioal anteoedeuts, natfonal 
Herein he displays a lade of imagi'^ 
nitieWt which is more strange seeing that he poC’' 
■MSWialatge allowanoe of the imaginativa foenHy 
IhldlMe cafQeelia, and that he w x«a% pod tW 
mill ilitiBl&fiittii 
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Particular causes have combined to confirm 
this defect. Mr. Gladstone has spent his life in 
the House of Commons, and cannot imagine a 
political system or a scheme of popular rule, with- 
out as accurate a copy as conditions permit of 
the English representative Chamber. Again, he 
understands the English people so well, ho has so 
completely identified himself with the ideas and 
aspirations of the upper class of honrrjeouie^ that he 
eonsiders it scarcely ^\orth wliilo to attempt to 
understand any other race. If he attempts such 
an intellectual process he can only measure the 
unfamiliar by reference to the familiar object. 

Mr. Gladstone has drunk too deeply of the 
atmoHpht‘r(» of idolatry and incense by which he 
has betn surrounded, llis immense experience 
of public life, his great capacities as a financier, 
his moral earnestness, his religious fervour, his 
scholarship, culture, and con^ ersational powers 
have procured for liim enthusiastic worshippers 
in e\ery section of the community — amoUg the 
lower classes, among the men of commerce and 
butdncBs, among the Whig aristocracy with 
whom he has been educated, and who have long 
sinoc seen in him the bulwark against revolutions 
* ihnong the clergy of the Angliojil Ghoroh aild the ^ 
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Noueoiifomist mmietera, finally a^ong 
aniaU and exclusive divieiona of London socie^ 
itself* No ipau can receive the homage that hm 
fallen to the lot of Mr. Gladstone during so many 
years without experiencing a kind of moral iutoidca* 
tion and forming an exccseivn idea of his own in- 
fallibility. Nor is it good for liim that domestic 
interposition should ward ofi the hostile oxprea- 
sions of opinion in the newspapers not attached 
to hia cause, but which may nevertheless retire- 
sent the views of a certain bcctioii of the English 
people. 

In socml life Mr. Gladstone consoits chiefly with 
the more or kss cxchiBi\e cotciies of WhiggiBni. 
He stays at the houses of the gicat nobles of his 
party, and entertains them at his own country 
seat. In London he gues occasionally dinners to 
a mixed company of membi^rs of the House of 
Commons and a few of his extia-parliomontary 
friends. He also entertains strangers^ admirers, 
intimates, and celebrities or notorieties at breakfast 
on Thursday. The meal is of the most uncom* 
promisingly British character: the hour is tei|« 
Hiete tiie visitor may meet an operatic prima donmi^i 
or a jpopular actor, or an editor, or a Utth^teur^ m 
Aik NAvikoff^ seated between a Vnd$pm^$ 
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and frigid a^an iciclo, and an Anglican preacher 
guch (16 Canon Liddoii. The combination ie kalei* 
doscopic, both in its \nricty and monotony, and 
always incongruous. 

Mr. Gladstone and Mrs. Gladstone do not trouble 
themBolves greatly alnnit the ninalganiation of their 
gnofits, and both are systematically indifTerent to 
their assortment at table. Of the many warm friends 
whom this extraordinary man possesses among the 
Whig peers of England, the staunchest is perhaps 
Lord Spenc(‘r, w’hose belief in Mr. Gladstone amounts 
to an onthuHiasm. ^Ir. Gladstone has also alw’ays 
had the warm support of the house of Cavendish. 
The IlusHells upon one occasion were, 1 believe, ready 
to form a ealml against him. Perhaps matters 
never went quite to that length, ])ut the Duke of 
Bedford is a conlirmed cynic, and might without 
any serious thought of e^il ha\(‘ taken a perverse 
pleasure in pleasantly jdotting against his leader. 
There is no member of London society who says as 
many good things, who is the author of as tnany 
mots as acid and biting, who imi)reBse8 one with 
a deeper notion of his disbelief in human nature 
generally, than his Grace of Woburn. 

Lord Bo8el>ery and Lord Aberdeen have togeib^ 
entertained Mr, Gladstone more frequently tbaii 
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oth^ two mtbjects of the 

the English Pmnior all doors fly open. hmi^ 
compete with each other, and aic honoung9Fl)y his 
presence l>enoath thew roof. It is, X wpe, not 
impertinent to say that Mr. Uladstohe has Iwii 
the re^erft€^ of leiuctant to Iwstow this honour 
upon those to whom he considers it is due. lie 
assumes, no doubt rightly, that the distinction of 
receiving hiui is competed for with jealous liyalry 
by many qualified persons. To Ka\<. them trouble 
ho himself selects whithei, when he wants change, 
he aliall go. In this way the ciiiuhious machinery 
of invitation is dispensed with, ife asks his hosts; 
he does not wait for Ins hosts to ask him. He may 
be compared hi this respect to the ladies in leap- 
year, who on eveiy 29th of February are supposed 
to avail themsehes of their prerogative of making 
love and offering marriage to the gentlemen. 

Only perhaps a lady of the peculiar type of Mrs, 
Gladstone could manage this as gi*acefully as she does. 
Mrs, Gladstone is the elderly incarnation of guileless 
nhlvet^, the matronly essence of impulsive simplicity. 
She is to appearance all artlessncss. 1 have heard 
persons, who, 1 think, ought to know better, speak 
dkparagiiigly of Mrs. Gladstone's sagacity because 
of ttseee little peculiarities. Believe me, they make 
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or they commit a great ipjoetio^^ 
!Mre* Glculetone i», in her \\ay, one of the cleverest 
\irptneu living. Ilor oxintonce has been a setni^ 
public one for half a ccmliiry. During that time 
eho has been brought into contact witli the most 
distinguished of Englislimdi and Englisliwomen, 
from rojalty do^\n^^alds. A billy ^^oman— any 
woman, indeed, but a remarkably clc\or one— must 
have perpetrated under theb(‘ circumstances a host 
of blunders. Mrs. Gladstone lias steered clear of 
all. At the \ory worst she can be credited only with 
a few small inolltitudes^\hlch, if they really deserve 
that name, are in peifectly artistic keeping with her 
character. Here is an excellent and, as she is re- 
puted to lie, most unsophisticated lady, who, for I 
know not how long, lias b(‘en tlie depositary of the 
most intimate sick is of State. When, I ask, did 
she ever show Ik i self so far the ^ictinl of feminine 
communicati\ eiK ss as tolxtia^ or to hint at any 
one of thesi ? I lia^e heard ol ladies and gentlemen, 
very astute in their (nui estimate of themselves, 
^ ho have endeavoured to extract early knowledge of 
public matters from Mrs. Gladstone ; I have nevear 
heard of one who succeeded ; and her aplomb is m 
remarkable as her discretion. 

Hero is an instance. Two years ago^ wheit Mr» 
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W. B. Forater h{id resigned his Fortfiilift in 
OladstoWs Gabinot, he %a^ nakturally aadotto tti 
hear how the Prime Hinieter would epeak of thf 
incident in the Housi) of Common»^ and not lenc 
naturally anxious to listen without being hitnadi 
observed. He therefore did not take hia ordinary 
place in the body of that assemblage^ but made hie 
way into the ladies’ cage, or rather that portion of it 
which is Bit apatt for the lady friendfl of the wife of 
the Spealcor Dxrecilj he had nitertd he perceived 
that the solo occupant of the department was no 
less a iierson than Mrs. Gladstone herself. She 
was the one jHison whom he would ha^e avoided 
seeing. He felt a little discomposed, and was pro- 
ceeding to evince his discomposure in the rugged, 
spasmodic way peculiar to that flower of Quaker 
subtlety. But INirs. Gladstone was perfectly at her 
ease. She held up her finger at him, and, shaking 
her head with an air of gentle reproval, muttered 
in a low voice, ‘ Naughty ! naughty I ’ I have only 
once in my experience of Englishmen or EngUsh^ 
women heard anything at all comparable to this : 
that was when Lady Waldegrave — now, alas ! dCadr^ 
asked Lord Beaconsfield whether he intended to 
dissolve in the forthcoming autumn. ^Perhaps,' 
she Caid archly, * you have another surprise in stove 
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for US*’ The impassiTe Earl was silent for a momentr 
He then looked her Ladyship straight in the £ace» 
and in a tone half oracular, half bantering, which 
I shall never forget, said, * Oh, you dear ! ’ 

Mrs. Gladstone has exhibited a not inferior 
dexterity in her management of Mr. Gladstone 
himself. She understaudH precisoly how to humour 
him and how to diet him, ^^hat liiends to encourage, 
whom to protect Inm against ; what social eccen- 
tricities arc ptrmissible as a salety-valve for his 
overflowing spirits and buperabundant vigour. The 
English Premier is a \ery careful eater, and has 
publicly luinounced that every morsel of animal food 
which he puts in his mouth recpiires, for the purposes 
of digestion, thirty-three — or is it thirty-one ?■— dis- 
tinct bites. Mrs. Gladstone therefore takes care that 
he should ah\ays eat slowly. Again, his internal 
economy enables him to be indifferent to the quality 
of the wine, hock, or champagne which he may sip at 
dinner. He takes very little of it, but he enjoys a 
couple of glasses of good port afterwards ; and Mrs. 
Gladstone takes care that tlio good port is never 
wonting* In the same way as regards liis £riends> 
an,d especially his lady friends, Mrs. Gladstone nevei' 
thwarts bis tastes, and perhaps one of the reasons 
of the Bnglisli Premier's sempiternal freslmess is 
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that be can disport himself in what social pastures 
he will without domestic fear or reproach. 

Of Mr. Gladstone’s manner and conversation 
in society different opinions are entertained. He 
is a voluble, eager, interested, and apparently onmi- 
scient talker upon every topic which may suggest 
itself. Whether he is equally accurate and pro** 
found is another question. 1 once heard a Japanese 
gentleman who had dined in his company, and had 
listened to him while he held forth on every subject^ 
Japan itself iiieludocl, exclaim : * What a wonderful 
man is Mr. Gladstoni^ Uc bcems to know something 
about everything, except Japan.’ For myself I can- 
not say that this most encyclopredic of septuage- 
narian statesman has c\er struck mo as particularly 
entertaining. He assumes too much, though in 
the least aggressive way, of that papal infallibility 
against which he once wrote a pamphlet ; and when 
he takes a seat at a pri\ ate dinner table he is apt, quite 
unintentionally no doubt, to pose, even in his small 
talk, as the symbol of traditional authority against 
which there can be no appeal. The selection of his 
familiar friends may also appear a little odd. He 
loves to liberate his soul to exkemely commonplace 
people. There arc of course his old Eton and 
Oxford friends, liis Oxford and High Church &iendi»i 
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luB Whig aud aristocratic friends, till of vhom are 
respectable and some of a horn may be distingnished ; 
bat then in addition to these he commands a petty 
contingent of satelhlcb, bycophants, and toadeaters, 
who arc picked up fiom the pa\omcnt. 
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STATEBMKK tSt BOCUQTt. 

X^ord Partington- Ladies in London Society Classided-^Lord 
Balisbttty -Sir Stafford Noitboote Lord Cemarvon-^Lord 
Caims-Lord Cianbiook-Loni Jetton Lord Abergavenny 
•^Mr Spofforth — Lord Lathom Lord Barrington — lioed 
Bowton — Lord and Lady Wliarnoliffe -Dokea ol Leeds, 
Manchester, Arg>n, Devonshire, Northumberland, Aberoorn, 
St. Albans, Mailborough — Loid Bando1]>h Churclitll—Mr. 
Oibson — Ml I’lunkct Sn Ilemy Diummond 'Wolff Mr. 
Gorst Mr Balfour 

So much, then, ioi Mi . Gladbtoiio and his social 
viStier. Let me record my ideas on the character 
and position of the second statesman in the Liberal 
party. One of the superficial differences between 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone is that whereas 
tbe latter is in the best society of London and 
Sngland, the former is of it. If the two were to 
retire into private life to-morrow, Mr. Gladstone's 
Sediindon would be that of a dignified seholarefai)p^ 
bbrdered with an academic and even an aristoeratfai 
Vfm Lord Bartington todo so, the 
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tion would be eimply from statesmanship to socirty ; 
one element only would liavc dropped out of his life* 
With the friends and acquaintances of whom he 
knows most, and who know most of him, he would 
be as great a man, as considerable a social force, 
as he now is— some might say even a greater. 

As Mr. Gladstone has his resources and occu- 
pations in theology, hymnology, and archaeology, 
so is Lord Tlai tington fond of society and sport* 
He is a great noble and a zealous turfite. Five 
years ago lu' resigned the stewardship of the Jockey 
Club to become a Secretary of State. To-day, I 
think, ho would resign, if his sense of pride and 
public spirit allowed him, the Secretaryship of State 
to become steward of the Jockey Club. He would 
not surround himself with saiants, scholars, and 
ecclesiastics after Mr. Gladstone’s heart ; he would 
only enter more unrestrainedly into the enjoyments 
of which, as matters are, he paiiakes sparingly* 
Thus he would figure moi*e frequently in that 
patrician set presided over by the Prince of Wa^s* 
He would pay more attention to his stud and hiB 
pleasures. The dmwing rooms and dinner tables, 
the bright particular stars of which in the ranka of 
English womonliood are the Duchess of Maneho«|tar« 
Lady Lonsdale, Lady Charles Beresfurdi 
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Bandolph Cbtiircliill, Lad; MaodeviUOf Lad; Handl* 
ton, andf when she is in London or England, Lady 
Kildare, would see him at less frequent intervalB 
than is now possible. 

The society in which Lord Hartington moves, 
and in which he is most at home, is not primarHy 
political at all, and in his company, politics --as 
is indeed natural, seeing that there are prolmbly 
three Conservatives for one Liberal in it— arc 
systematically avoided. It would bo too much to 
say that he enjoys society ; he is rather reconciled 
to it > he acquiesces in it, oven as ho acquiesces 
in, and is reconciled to, the politicians with whom 
he has oast in his lot, the exalted station to which 
he has been born, and the prospect of the dukedom 
which awaits him. Lord Hartingion^s manner is 
suggestive of a semi-contemptuous protest against 
everything, politics and society, the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords. *But/ he 
always seems to be saying to himself, * it is not my 
fimlt } how can I help it ?’ He is the embodiment of 
h * spleen ; ’ he is tho emlxidimcnt also of English 
common sense. 

Lord Hartington is often criticised for his 
mahnor* Unquestionably it is peculiar. 'When 
a room, where a party is assembled for 
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diimer— which ho seldom does save as the last^ 
comer— he ip;nores most of those in whose presence 
he finds himself. Some may fancy he wishes to 
avoid them, others, more idiotically sensitive, may 
impute to him a design to cut them. But it is not 
so; Lord Hartington meioly illustrates one of the 
most pronounced tendencies of English society, vias. 
to shun demonstrativoness of any kind. He hates, 
therefore, whether on arming or ioa\ing a house, 
to plunge into a perplexing maze of handshakings, 
nods, and 1)ouh. 

One of my eorapatiiots once fairly summed up 
the air and doiiK'anour of this distinguished noble- 
man when he said to an English friend, ‘ What I 
principally like about } our Lord Hartington is liis 
you-be-damnednoss.* He bus hnutcury but be has 
not insolence, for iusoleiice implies something 
which is ill-bred or under-bred, and no one can 
accuse Lord Hartington of being either. He Cays 
little, and presents to most people the front of an 
imi)enetrablc reserve. Not infrequently he breohs 
his silence by a laugh, half hearty, half suppresaedi 
partly cynical and wholly good-natured. He is 
Englishman to the backbone, and he nnderstandii 
and manages, certainly better than Mr. OlitdetOfiliy 
oua probaUy better thati imy other Bog|Biat<^ 
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coiuld, that peculiar aiualgam o{ pr^jadico tod 
shr^vdn^, paBsiou and judgment^ amotioa mA 
aotmd sen^wj— the House of Commom, 

To Bee Lord Hartington at hin best) to form an 
adequate notion of the innate strength of the man» 
you should watoh him at a wtical moment in the 
popular Chamber. The menibcrH of this anaembly 
are bound together l)y a certain organic unity of 
sentiment which jubtifies their comparison to a 
huge animal, Bubjt*ct, as Hiicb monsters arc, to 
rapid alternations of excitement and quiescence, 
phlegmatic indiffercnci , and keen attention. When 
a bore is on his l(*gs, this portent of complex \itality 
Boems to stretch itself out at full length, and only 
to remind one of its existence by snorts and sibi* 
lations of impatience. When it is irritated or dis- 
turbed it laslies out with its tail, or its bristles 
stand up erect on its hack, or it hibses between its 
teeth and threatens to l>ecoine dangt^rously un- 
manageable. 

It is at these moments that Lord Hhrtfngton 
asserts his strong ascendency over it. Up to that 
time he has tolerated its absurdities and viewed 
with a lenient eye its grotesque petulance* ^ Bni 
tow/ be seems to say, * he will have no nmre 
fdllm/ The many-headed brute understends h% 
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in an instant. The same is established 

l)etween him and it as between a fractious liOn in 
tho Zooloj^ical Gardens and the keeper with the 
irresistible eye, or between the liorse tamer and the 
quadruped just reduced to obedience. Phlegm, 
spleen, and lire' are combined in Lord Hartington*s 
composition in the proportions exactly suited to 
dominate and iinpresb the Englisli people. 

On(‘ often li(‘arb \\ond(‘r e\pi(‘SHed that an aris- 
tocrat lik(‘ Lord Ilartington should consent to aot 
with the liadical and re^olutionistB >\ith whom it is 
said he associates. The reason of it is his cynical 
contempt for his social inferiors, whatever political 
label they may bear. They are, in faet, in his 
disdainful estimate, alike caimiUe ; what is there 
to ch<X)se bt'tw(‘on them ? And the answer which 
Lord llartington gi^e8 to this question is, ‘Ab* 
Bolutely nothing.’ Asked once whether political 
demoustralions ought not to 1 k» forbidden in Hyde 
Park on Sundays, he replied, with a characteristic 
sneer, which had in it nothing that was affeeted. 
offensive, or insincere, that he could not for the life of 
hhn see why if you were to admit a well dressed mob 
into the jiark on week days you should exclude frM 
it a less well dressed mob on the Sabbath. Nd 
sentiment could have shown more pfeaniy ^ 
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o|iiitio» lu) holds of human nature f^enerally, anil 
of English political nature in particular. 

lie continue«i to act ^ith the party of which 
he is a member for two further reasons— one 
his honounible sense of loyalty, the other the hard 
phictical sense of tlie long-hctulecl Anglo-Saxoin 
It is not in him to dissert those with whom ho is 
identified. Were he to do so, with whom could ho 
throw in his lot ? Would not his public career be 
closed ? Would lie not be surrendering the position 
which as an English noble he ought to hedd ? 
Would he not be untrue to the traditions of his 
order? Secondh, his woildly wisdom convinces 
him that to part couipany with the Kadicals would 
be to efface hiuifielf. They are essiuitial to him. 
Politics with him arc not m(*re matters of opinion, 
but means to tangible ends. He has nothing of 
the visionary in his composition. Convince him 
that a measure of which he disapproves is neces- 
sary, and he acquiesces, though, doubtless, in a 
grambling and discontented manner. That is his 
way* He is the De^i^s Advocate of the Liberal 
party, with a mind quick to raise all sorts of objec- 
ttomis^ which he formulates in raspingly querulous 
tones* 

he a popular man? On the whole, yes^ 
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FirBt, becaiiBe be is a lord, th^ heir to a great dnke^' 
dojn, and EngliBlimon love a lord. Secondly, 
because he is fond of the turf, is a man of pleasure, 
Nvith a dash of libertinism in his composition, and 
Englishmen like to feel that their leaders have the 
same passions as themselves. Lord Hartington 
has never, perhaps, resisted feminine influence with 
relentless obstinacy, and a few venial escapades of 
his youth are fondly remembered by his country- 
men and endear him to their heart. The true-* 
born Bnton, Puritan and liypoerite as he may be, 
prone to worship or affect to worship respecta- 
bility with the same idolatry with which a Greek 
Christian prostrates himself before his stocks and 
stones, or a tawny savage before his fetish, still 
loves a mmr; and the knowledge that Lord 
Hartington, proud as Lucifer though he may 
be, reserxed, contemptuous, and scornful, is at 
bottom not absolutely adamant, has something 
attractive about it for the masses. This, too, was 
the secret of much of Lord Palmerston’s populari^i 
as it was of Lord Melbourne's before him- Thare 
is no instance, so far as I am awaro, in EngUsik 
politics or English society in which it does, <xe hhe 
done, a man— *j»0Gr or commoner— aiiy bmhx to he 
knowh that a lady, not necessarily his irilSi Ifi^ 
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um iki cant tersi, a tactof-^ott shoma it Boi bci a 
faotreCs ? — in his existence. 

The ladies who can ventnre to pla^this critical 
and delicate part are very few, must he absolutely 
sure of their position, and must have the ikrt, 
which only high station, birth, breeding^ or extra- 
ordinary natural powers can develop, of never 
violating appearances or offending decorum. If I 
may venture in>on the difficult task of classifying 
ladies in Lonaon socioty, I should do it as follows. 
Firet come those of the most indisputably aristo- 
cratic ton— ladies of birth and title, such as they 
Whose names 1 have already mentioned, and shall 
have occasion to mentiou again. Tt is the rarest 
thing in the world for any one of these to make 
openly a faujr pas, and the penalty for such a. 
blunder is usually ostracism for life. Place for 
penitence there is none, and the great lady wlio, by 
an indiscretion, has fallen from her high estate has 
no alternative but partial solitude if she stays in 
hmr own country, or exile to that society which lies 
piMkmsly close to the borders of the half world if 
goes abroad. She becomes, in a word, di^ 
lit Paris and Borne, as in many other 
dHim luid pleasure resorts of the Continent, instanced 
WW** «l» ». not «*«»., 

t 
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The Becond order of ladies in London Boeiet^ 
may be described as the Parliamentary! politic^b 
and oflScial. These, it is needless to say, are one 
and all paragons of virtue. Not only no suspicion 
but no shadow of a suspicion has ever rested upon 
them. Cornelia lurself was not a better mother; 
Griselda not a more ex(‘mplary wife. Their hus- 
bands arc homc‘tuucs peers of inferior degree, or of 
diminished fortunes, sometimes baronets or simply 
tin titled mtmberH of Parliament and officials of the 
Crown. The wif(‘ of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons is at the head of this section of London 
society, et en as the Speaker himself is known as 
the first commoner in England. The ladies I 
now mention go to all tlic cnteitainments given at 
the great liouhes upon State occasions. In their 
turn tht‘y entertain the leaders of their party, the 
bishop and the more prominent of the clergy (when 
these divines happen to be in town) of their diocese, 
and the better soit of Civil servants. They rise or 
sink in the scale of bocial importance accordinj; as 
Uio party to whicli their husbands arc attaehedi 
is in or out of office. Officialism is to them Ijhe 
atmosphere from which they derive the nnfrftion 
necessary to social existence. 

The third plaoe in this classifioatiof) tmif bq 
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assigned to those ladies in London soeiet}r whose 
{»osition is recognised, who may often be seen at 
the very first houses in the capital, who are bidden 
to the banquets given by high Ministers of State, 
amhassadors, diplomatists, nay, royalty itself, bot 
whose position is. nov urtheless, not assured in the 
same way as that of those composing the two 
dasees previously mentioned. May I venture to 
indicate the laiiles of whom 1 now speak by tlie 
French coiniK)un(l do7nf-caf(f<yr ^ — la lionne pmvre 
would imply more lhau 1 mean I assume that 
these have all the advantages of birth and breed- 
ing, and upon the rigid propriety of their life 
who can make any imputation Bui somehow or v 
other they are not quite stiong enough to lead an 
entirely unsupported existence, while a London 
establishment and London toilettes arc heavy drains 
upon a limited income. They have, indeed, hus^ 
bands on whom they can lean ; but, alas ! how fre- 
quently do the exigencies of bubiness or the not the 
less imperious demands of s^iort coming) that gentle* 
to be from home ? He has a railway ooncesr 
sion to negotiate in the East, or property to look 
after in Siberia, or a vineyard to superintend in 
Spain, or a tramway to lay down in 
Or elne the turf is necessary to him, and there tnH 
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ra6e i^etiugs be must attend, and visits at thi»' 
eonntry houses of noble friends which ho must 
mabe for that purpose. Or perhaps he cannot 
breathe freely in the oppressive atmosphere of 
liOndon, Ho pines for the air of the moor and 
the mountain, of the loch and the sea. His enthu- 
siasm is for yachting, fishing, hunting, shooting ; 
and his wife, uith noble unselfishness, allows him 
frequent spells of prolonged libcTty. Nor is her 
temporary vidouhood without its consolations. 
BluMihits and is visited a great deal. Her house 
is perfectly appointed. Dinners she does not give, 
but a few li lends occasionally lunch with her, and 
upon these occasions the company is as much 
without ftar and without iej)roach as Bayard him* 
self. Moreover, hh(‘ is certain to have one or two 
staunch lady iiiends Indonging to the first or the 
second categories at which I have already glanced. 
These constitute her protectresses, her guardiah 
angels, and should it o\er be unjustly insinuated 
that she is not exactly as Caesar's wife ought 
to be, their reply is as prompt as it is oon^ 
elusive, * Poor little woman,' they say, * she 
been badly treated. She is really the best 
staunchest of her sex.’ To put it differently^ ^ 
thrives and conquers gu the sug^eatioiii of 
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Ttie very mention d her nMpie he^ 
oomee A tacit appeal to the chivalry of 
and womanhood. She is one of London sooiety*a 
eanoniaed martyrs. She has passed through ttie 
ordeal of that didb(d% odtoeAtui who is allowed to 
have bis say l>efore canonisation is conceded^ and 
henceforth any attaekn made upon hti recoil upon 
the aggressors. Bhe oluays seems about to topple 
o\er thf pretipice, sonu times she does; usually 
she contrnes to maintain her tquilibiium. 

There is a fourth class of laches, more or less 
accredited to society in London, differing in some 
important lesiiects fiom any of th(‘ fc^rtgoing. 
This consists of ladies whose temperameut is 
known as artistic. Sometimes lluic are elements 
in their nature or circumstances m their social 
position and antecedents which establish a link 
of affinity between themselves and the ladies who 
Wlong to any one of the three former orders. 
That is to say, they may be great ladies in virtue 
of their birth and relations, or they may be ladiea 
attached to the official and political connection^ 
aniious to strike out a career for themselves apd 
lo win a position independent of and additimial to 
fdiat whicb belongs to them in the natuaral epufso 
Or there mnij be epreed om tfaeqit jnfi 
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tbat glamour of equivocal, perbapB compromising, 
romance which intensifies the interest it is natural 
to take in the w^eaker sox. But art, or possibly 
science, dominates their whole social environment. 
They live in an atmosphere of artistic ideals. 
The society which they entertain and by which they 
are entertained, if its background derives its hue 
from the class of which they naturally form part, 
is shot through by a hue lent to it by the pecu- 
liarity, the hizarrme of their tastes. Possibly 
some inconsiderate persons may expect me to 
associate with the classification of ladies in society 
here given individual nanxes. Most respectfully 
do I decline to do anything of the sort— for 
two reasons. In the first place, for thosS who 
would recognise the propriety of the names, to 
mention them is suixeriluous ; the names will 
occur to them readily enough without being speci- 
fied. In the second place, to those to whom ^ 
classification docs not suggest the names, the mere 
enumeration of them would fail to conv^ BJXf 
idea at all. 

Lord Salisbury’s nature is traversed by a VeitI 
of contempt for the rest of the world, as 
nouneed is that of the future Duke of 
But the Boom of the Tory leader ia of a mOfti 
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idleo^al quality. Not that lie lacka the eeu^elat 
o( pijriide of birth, though he oouoeate it with arti^hf 
of deferential coiirtei^y which han ronimded bouio 
of hie friends of the faifnily jjhysician. Hie aflpear^ 
ance ie imposing. Tall, strongly buDt, with eome^ 
thing of the scholar's stoop in his shoulders, with 
well-cut b’ttturcH, and a fac^i largely covered with 
black hair, with a manner half mystcrioua, half 
melancholy, be is to the eye much the sort of per- 
son whom a milliner’s girl might conjure up to 
herself after a course of novel Heading as a typical 
nobleman— the patrician genius of melodramatic 
romance. He has few, if any, intimate friendH. 
Lady Salisbury, who enjoys the position, without 
perhaps the ideal aptitudes, of a fjrande dame 
—a keen politician and accomplished litterateur^ 
gracious, kindly, amiable, if not a hnished hostess 
— is his sole and paramount Egeria. 

* Though Lord Salisbury himself wants those 
qualities which distinguish the statesman, who is the 
leader of men, from the i}oUtician and the pamph* 
leteer, the debater, the epigrammatist, the joumatisi; 
it may be that he will yet make his mark as a great 
IGnister. At present he is admired, but be does 
not attract* The field is, still, open to bim^ aiitd 
il he can once settle to his satisfaction that the 
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game is worth the candle, and that it ie ptematnr^* 
to deapahr of political life ; if, in a word, he can 
subdue his disdain for his inferiors, and temper his 
pessimism by a certain infusion of faith in human 
nature, and in his fellow-countrymen; if be can 
Stoop to a plebeian House of Commons, and simulate 
as much interest in his humble and, it may be, 
Vulgar follo^\(rs as in his laboratory at Hatfield — 
for Lord Salislmry is a man of science as well as of 
letters — h( may accomplish the gi-eatest things. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord Salisbury's coL 
league in the management of the Conservative 
party, is a curious compound of the Government 
official, the academic, the country squire. In the 
first of these capacities he is admirable. He was 
apprenticed to Mr. Gladstone as his private secre- 
tary, and the lesson taught him by that master of 
finance he has no more forgotten than he has been 
able to shake off the ascendency of the teacher, or 
to present himself in any other attitude than that 
of the pupil. In action and in speech he is fuU of 
the caution and hesitation of an Oxford scholat. 
He is os terror-stricken at the idea of reaponsibiUf^i 
as impotent to face an emergency, and to tuni it 
to good account, as the most timid and prowWlit'^ 
Hating of Whigs. The utmost praise which ^ 
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given to him m a leader of the Conservative 
iion is that others might have done >vorse* He* ig 
sapposed to be a safe man. It is a question of 
Opinion whether that is a term of merit or reproach. 

Bocially his manner is not good. He is 
alternately gauche and pedantic, familiar and dis* 
tdni* It has noxer occurred to him to adopt any 
system of social procedure. lie ha» not giveh a 
moment's thought to the Jaw*^ which sway sockty, 
although he is, in his own judgment, formed for 
society, a ladies' main fascinating, irri^sistible, with 
a dash of Don Giovaniii in his composition. When 
I speak of his social iminncr, 1 refer to his de- 
meanour in Ijoudon drawing raoms and clubs. 
In the country, and especially in his own western 
shire of Devon, he is extremely popular, afTablo, 
humorous, even facetious, cracking his jokes at the 
covert side, the life and soul of a farmer’s ordinary 
on market day. Altogether, a droll mixture of the 
Treasury clerk, Sir Eoger de Coverley, and the 
pantaloon on the pantomimic stage. 

It must be confessed that, with a few ex* 
eeptfons, the other members of the GonserVativa 
pal*<y' are somewhat deficient in human interesti 
jlmottg the peers^ the Duke of Bicbmond, of whom 
1 liata Kaid something before now, is a stolidi sea? 
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sible John Bull. Lord Cairns is a great lawyer, 4 
capital orator, a first-rate debater ; but his health 
is feeble. Ho is ^^^thout the aristocratic descent 
which Tory peers, whatever they may say to the 
contrary, demand in their chief, and hiS legal 
eminence and legal habits of mind are against him. 
Lord Cranbrook, botli as speaker and party tactic* 
oian, is full of lire' ; but he is descending into the 
vale of years, and lives less in the present than in 
the past. He is a splendid decl aimer, but too 
vehement and impulsive for a statesman. 

Lord Carnarvon has considerable qualities. As 
adminihti*ator of a department, and as the author 
of official statements, whether oral or written, he 
has tew superiors. Very cultivated and refined, 
he has a manner which is too mincing to inspire 
confidence. Moreover, his action is apt to be in- 
calculable. Ho is the victim of a mental and 
moral eccentricity, partly natural and partly the 
result of the hothouse air in which he was from a boy 
brought up. As a consequence, he has developed 
a self-sufficiency and independence which assert 
themselves at the ^poments most mconvenient let 
his political friends. He is too largely preocoupied 
by domestic solicitudes. He has married a second 
time, and seems to take the same interest |ti llib 



young ’lainily he is now rearing as a WMio* 
I^mst in his books, or a connOisfleur of viniages in 
his eellar. The first Countess of Carnarvon was a 
notable specimen of the English fine la<ly, and, had 
shelivedi hk subsequent career and character might 
have been different. Nevertheless^ though he wants 
both grip and grit, he in, and will be, iudispensablo 
to any Conservative Cabinet that mny be formed. 
He is rich and hospitable, and, while far too fond 
of surrounding himself by second-rate satellites, 
who play upon his vanity, is a dispenser of useful 
bounties to aspiring Conservatives, ulio like to feel 
that their host is a nobleman. 

Lord Lytton is almost too \arious, too cosmo- 
politan, seriously to tako rank as a Conservative 
statesman. His manners arc a cross between those 
of the Parisian exquisite and the dandy diplomatist 
of Oreat Britain. The ladies whom he honours by 
his observations or his flattery pronounco him a 
singularly charming man. He has also been a sue- 
eOssfiil one. As Viceroy of India, he was unpopular, 
save with his favourites, and, as few other Indian 
Tkeroys have done, succeeded i^thout much effort 
in setting the society of England’s Asiatic empire 
by the ears. His temperament ia pre-eminenily 
tiiat of the poet and writer. EQs despatches, 
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kftxiiimitied with exuberant frequency to England, 
ware tnodele of ornate rhetoric, elegant and fairly 
lucid statement, and of a length entirely unpre- 
cedented. As a speaker, ho is voluble and some- 
times effective. He belongs by taste to the world 
of art and the drama , it is the irony of nature and 
the accidents of lus position which ha\e contributed 
to make him an aspiiant for political place. Ho 
is a troubadoui among officials, a pilgruu of passion 
in an age oi uncompiomising and prosaic fact. 

There aie se\cial engaging noblemen m the 
Consort atnc paity uho ought not to be ignored. 
Lord Abergavenny is, in his vay, a potentate, a 
keen politician, though seldom or never speaking in 
Parliament , perpetuallj over htad and cars ii\ Work 
and engagements, though there never seems any 
particular leason why he should trouble himself to 
do anything , a fiiend and pation of Mr. Spofforth> 
erewhile a party manager, with a passion for pulL 
ing the political wires and for leturning members 
of the complexion he approves to the House of 
Commons. He believes, and whatever action he 
takes embodies this belief, that pohties ought, elvmi 
in this democratic age, to be kept as much as poS« 
Bible a game, the players in which are the heads 
the great titled bouses, while the rank aal4 
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tii6 pawns thay move, tord Ahet^ 
veqiiy {s not only a piUttmt noble, but a ponf^ka/ 
landQnrd, atid what the English familiarly sail 4 
eapttat fellow. 

XiordLathom is the possessor of an historic titla 
and the nohlest beard eultivated by any English 
peer. Lord Batviugton is rather a skilled obaerrer 
of the game of polities than a man who takes 
a very active pait in them. He reverence^, bat 
not slavishly, the memory of his late chief, Lord 
Beaoonsfield, and he criticises the shortcomings 
of his BUccesBorb in a btcczily sagacious manner. 
Xftird Bowton, Lord Beacunsfield's former secretary 
and dme damnef, visits the peers’ chamlier somowliat 
fithtlly, and supports Mith giace and even hUarity 
the burden of an honont unto which he was not 
born. Lord Wharncliffe and Lady Whamoliffe are 
both bulwarks of the Tory party, but politics ate 
with them subordinated to the cares of their poai- 
tiqn hr society, and perhaps they are never more 
hai^ than when they are presiding over onle of 
their beauty dinner-parties at the family moiislitm 
in Outaen Street. 

X am afraid I have said little or noUiing ahcml 
tSw great Dukes of En^and. But, with one e» twa 
a ddke in sooiefy ie a nu!%. X havtt 
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never seen the Duko of Leedtl or ibe Duke of l|$n« 
cheater in my life. The Duke of Argyll is ma>gni- 
ficent as an orator and politician, and in the 
former capacity always gives one the idea of a 
Scotch dominie in a suUiiue frenzy. The Duke of 
Devonshire is very little* in London* The Duke of 
Northuml>erland among the Tories is only visible 
Ui>on State occasions. The Duko of Abercom lives, 
1 think, entirely in the bosom of his family* The 
Duko of fit. Albans is a cheery, sensible, steady, 
kind-hearted man of IniHinoss, and the husband 
of the most charming of DuebesBOB. The Duke 


of Marlborough has material in him for hadf a 
dozen reputations. He is a chemist, matbema* 
tician, tra\ oiler, and linguist. He studies 
with aids to knowledge that few m^ poeUfCS#* 
lie can both write and speak. Existence is still 


before hinu and with concentration, and the 
tN|]|bst which experience ought to supidy^ he will 
xamm bis murk and become a force to be reek^lied 

«?fnn 


Tbe most attractive iigiu*e among the younger 
^t^members <if the Conservative party is bcjyoiid 
doubt that of the Duke of Maribon;^igh*s 


Lor4 Bandolph Churchill. With his audaeityi 1^ 


bis impetuosity, bis 
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UB'Oooaaional eootoess^ move exasperating than Hn 
vehemence — in a word, with bis fresh and vivJd 
personality, ho stands out in delightful relief from 
among the humdrum mediocrities — decorous, plau- 
siMo, heavy by whom he is surrounded. His 
political life is one of perpetual wa]% He is either 
assaulting the enemy from without, or assailing 
bis friends within. The sword he wields is double* 
edged, and directly it has smitten a foe, hip and 
thigh, it recoils to cleave the skull of an associate. 
Sir Bichard Cross and Mr.^W. II. Bmiih are com- 
monplace Finglishmen of the middle cla8H«-boar- 
^ems nonentities whom Disraeli used to find con* 
venieut as a foil. Lord John Manners is the very 
pink and quintesMmce of a Tory gentleman, getting 
on in years; a clu\alrous spirit, incapable of 
doing or thinking a mean thing, and without any 
of the qualilicatians which the leader of a jiarty 
ought to possess. Sir Michael Hicks*Bcacb is re* 
puted to be a strong man. He has a will and a 
temper of his own, a fine presence, a good voice, 
a tenamous and penetrating intellect, and a natural 
appetite for work. Lord George Hamilton was 
once de80#ed by a hi^^ authority*** the ptOemi 
liofd 8heriwooko--aa the best of tbe young men 
had entered the House of Commons during Us 
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tjtoe- But ho liaB done littlo more than proto 
himaelf industrious, a dashing but uncortain 
i^(|>0aker, apt at arithmetic and btatistics. Mr. 
Edward Stanhope is intelligent, but prim. Mr. 
James Lowthor resembles an overgrown schoolboy, 
and his chai*actcr is summed up in the familiair 
abbreviation (»f his Christian name, ‘ Jim.* 

Mr. Qibson and Mr. Pluiiket arc two pleasant, 
popular, and accomplished Irish lawyers, each pre- 
senting a marked contrast to the other. Mr. 
Gibson is famous for hit^ white head, his fluent, 
fcarlosb utterance, his Jiish brogue, his spirit and 
<‘n(*rgy, and, in all inailcis outside the region of 
his professional or local knowledge, his copious 
nuaginuiion. Wlun, foi iubtunee, he essaj^ as 
he some times dcH's, to speak ui>on questions of 
foreign pidicjjj, he may be expected to arrange 
a combination of facts wliich, if it often evokes 
a cheer, sometimt's spoilb an argument. Ho has 
all the Are of his race in its most developed fonhr 
says droll things in a droll way— sometimes sen^ 
tontious, at otlicrs purely frivolous— is a capital 
companion, and universally liked. 

Mr. Piuuket is a man of more |)olisbed tnaxmerv 
moro BUbtlo intellect, and a far higher gift 
Bmdiamen^ry oratory. His speeidioi an 
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ably vdcomed in tbe HooM of Conunons, and 
he has a slight hesitation in fain Toiee^ of wMeb 
he often makes a consummately artistic tme to 
accentuate his points. But he has two failings : 
the first the zeal of an Irish Protestant, which 
he may suppress, but of which he can never divest 
himself; the second axt inourable love of ease* 
He gives up to pleasure what was meant for 
politics : and as he has the taste, so ho is often 
overcome with the languor luid tho lassitude of 
the refined voluptuary. He is a groat diner-out 
and a finished mimic. 

Lord Bandolph Churchill is of a fibre, and is 
cast in a mould, different from any of these. For 
some years he bad a difficulty in inducing people 
to take him seriously. It was only when he made 
it clear, by the applause which his speeches on 
platforms received, that ho v^as a personage in the 
country that his leaders considered it worth their 
wbUe to treat him as one who might some day 
be their equal. He is on the lips of all men* 
SfVery feature of his countenance and characteristio 
of his costume uould be recognibod by the muiti^ 
iode in any town in England. Music-hall songs 
liSivie been composed in his honour, bis name is 
Ullte sue tor admiring laughter in forces or operas 
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baiififefe, tbo London cabmen and omnibus drivers 
axe as well acquainted with him by sight os with 
Mr. Gladstone or Mr. ILmry Irving. 

It ft a face and a figure which once seen are 
not easily forgotten. The largely developed and 
carefully tended nioustacdie, to the growth of which 
by constant manual treatment a iJoeiiliar turn and 
shape ha'No been ghen ; the large, restless, pro- 
minent ey(N, olwer\ing e\crything, watching an 
adversary in the lloiisu of Commons, or a hostile 
disputant in piivate argument, as a cat does a 
raouw*; the fondiead somewhat lo\v, but broad 
and strong, ^^ith the percrpti\e organs above the 
eyes almost nbuonnally developed; the pallid, 
bl(K)dless skin ; the manner alternating between 
excess of listleshness and excess of excitability; 
the temperament proud, highly strung, keen, sen- 
sitive, disdainful, foigi>ing, revealing itself in every 
movement of the body, nay, in the very fashion m 
wliicdi the cigarette smoke is inhaled ; the toilette 
sombre in colour, careful, and in good taste-* thebc 
are the outward and \isible signs of a cliaracteir 
remarkable and inlerosting. 

Lord Kandolph Ckurehill is a combination of 
coolness and of nervousness, of dignity and im- 
pudence, of real earnestness and of cynical in^ 
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difference to everything but the whim** ot the 
moment. He ia always on the wings of elatiOn 
or in the depths of depression, and when he takes 
the calm and collected vieu of affairs the 

statesman ought always to l>e able to command, it 
is bocanso something has oeentred to damp his 
hopes, lo be euUecUd or tranquil it is nw'SKary 
that he should be peiinixe alM>. He reminds one 
of a cliild uho, when lu‘ dtns not happ<ui to he 
making a noise, is ill. 

Yet ho IS not quite as impu]si\e as he Si'ems. 

He has a far keen< r e>e to effect, and judges more 

deliberately th< raeaiiH lucosHary to i>roduco any 

given effect, than those a ho aatcdi him casually 

might think. From this it follows that he has 

made coinparati>oly few mistakes. When the 

new^spaiK'rs in th(ir articles, or society through 

its more staid and severe inemhcrs, liavc remon* 

strated with him on his saliieB and his outbursis, 

it is probable that the critics have l>een wrong, 

and liord Bandolph Churehiil lias been riglit. A 

« 

politician who is playing for his iiosition must not 
stick at trifles, and the politician who aims at 
supremacy in a democratic age must do something 
which will impress the democracy with the effigy 
himseU. Bo ^ as principles are coneemed, 

s a 
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tits 

the only approach to them >vith which Lord 
Bandolih Churchill can bo credited is a hasty 
gencrf^^jpil^on from experience and expediency, 
which Is always liable to be upset by a negative 
instance. As he liimself has said, the business 
of an opposition is to oppose, and it is only as U 
member of opposition that he has yet proclaimed 
nis qualifications to the English people. To 
lx>rrow a metaphor from the national game, he 
has shown that he can bowl; it yet remains to 
be seen whether he can bat. 

llis political nympathies arc popular ; his per- 
sonal predilections are exclusive. If he has some 
of the arts of the demagogue, he has much 
of the hautviir of the noble. Ife resents fami- 
liarity, and he bas a pretty power of making that 
resentment fi‘lt by impertinent intruders who pre- 
sume upon the most 8ui)erfieial acquaintance with 
him. As a speaker ho is forcible, impassioned, 
alw^ays effective, and bometimes eloquent. Hut 
facility of expression is astoundingi n^d nothing is 
more noticeable In liim than the 11^1^ qualify of 
his rhetoric, lie is quick as lighttjd^ in repartee* 
and, whether in social conversation or in the 
desultory wranc^es of the House of (kmuuonB, tibo 
xqdinder follows upon the aUaoki|^ tbo * 1 ^ 
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«eterity with whioh the thoo^ snoeeedi Hn fyi/k, 
It would be too nraeh to my that ho is a lU^if bf 
epi^ftaia, ttioogh the English apidy that eafimioB to 
ntany petBons who draerve it iafinitoly lelb^Bat he 
has an inexhaustible ftmd at his disposal of original 
and andaoions antitomes, of strange combinations 
of words and ideafi> of busarre Insolations of phraM, 
whxeb are no bad substitutes for epigram. The 
tme of his \aico is powerful, though rather uneiY* 
tain, and ho speaks with something more than a 
sn^ieion of the aristocratic lisp. 

In private life he is agreeable, hospitable, and 
somptnous ui bis ideas of hospitality. Ills lo\e 
for diajilay and magnificence is only tomperetl by 
the perfect taste of Lady Randolph Churchill— one 
of the most accomplished women in London 
society, a iinished artist and musician, and a 
perfect dresser — and himself. Everything in tile 
Bondolph Churchill establishment is eomme tl faut. 
Tbs dinners are never too large or too long. The 
ditiMa are always the best of their kind— perfeet 
•impUeity combined with the highest merit. Hat* 
tors, too» are arranged on a princely seals, fer 
IiOBd Banddiph Ohturiiill has sU ths mclinations of 
f 0mi 0ei0imr. His houss is one of the fe# 
poMWB tito riet^ic light. Itooetshimabottt 
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fifteen timeB as much as any other mode of do^ 
mestio ||lumination. But what of that ? It w^as 
tho thing to have, and his Lordship had it accord- 
ingly. I hope I shall not be accused of disrespect 
if I dare to compare him to Barah Bernhardt. Ho 
has something of the genius, much of tho emo- 
tional excitability, much of th(‘ same combination 
of opiK)site qualitioH, that belong to the incom- 
parable artist who w’cds a husband for the sake of a 
caprice. Like her, he can be strenuous, energetic, 
imlustrious. In his ease, as in hers, it is equally 
impossible to predict what he may do undA any 
given hut unexpected conditions. The love for tho 
inagnificeut and the superb is not more developed 
in tho one than in tho other. Each is the child of 
passion and Avhim, and each is also breathed ui)on 
by the di\inc afilatus of that indeUnable somethmg 
which men call genius. 

Lord Randolph Churchill is now, I l)clicVe, 
some Bcvcn-aml-thirty years of age. He is tho- 
roughly run///'. He has left behind him the eoeial 
dissipations of youth, and it may that he hm 
shaken off the i>oIitical extraTOgances of that 
chartered period of existence. His health has im* 
proved, though it still requires looking after. He 
cannot, I take it, during the Parliamentary session 
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affcml to lead the two Hvch whieh Lord Hiiftingtoii 
can tnanago without any inconvonit ncr. It !«'ro* 
)K>rtod of Lord llariiiigton that some years 
tliink in the Huinnur of 1880 - -he actually ftuc* 
ceeded in getting to lad aoon alh^r inidniglit* 
Bcifore ho had aueichttffili> e^HirUxl his ttrfit Aiainber 
he was rouhod by a uiofcMage from l)owning Street. 
He has not ninee repeated the vain (xperiment of 
early bed-going, wliieh, accoHling t<; an Kngliwh 
proverb, is one of the Hecrets of ruccosh. 

With Lord Kaiultdph (’hurc hill it is quite dif- 
ferent During the railianu'ntary »^eHsioTl he ordern 
hiw life viith an e\clusi\t legaid to the esigeneieB of 
politicR. He iniertuiim splendidly, and \h Bpiendidly 
entertained by othern. But when he ifl not kept 
up late at WeatminhlcT he wooes Bliniiher at the 
first opportunity, and when he can Hnatch a day’s 
rest he spends it in tlic delicious languor of doing 
nothing except the smoking of cigarettes and the 
reading of French novels. The two most normal 
phases of his existence arc those in which he is 
expending force in great efibrlR, or recruiting and 
recuperating himself after the efforts have been 
made. Fortunately for him, he has arrived at a 
period of life when he understands something 0/ 
the doctrine of the economy of strengths He 
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avoids bores, and ihoiigb for the sake of {deasing 
bis friends he vrill strain a point and assist at 
entertainments ivhich arc a pain and weariness to 
him, he quits the scone of tedious distraction be- 
times, and contrives to oi\joy more of the solace of 
seclusion than most people. Formerly he used to 
be a great hunter and a keen u hist-player ; now 
his two chief occupations when he is on holiday are 
angling and the cultivation of nirvana. 

Lord llandolph Churchill has a large sliaro of 
that personal power so difficult to define, so easy 
to feel, so essentially magnetic in* its operation, 
which enables an individual to assert himself 
as a loader of men. If there resides in him a 
strong repulsive force, if he offends as often as he 
conciliates, that suggosts only the other side of 
those attributes in virtue of which he draws many 
persons to himself. Mere jealousy sufficiently 
explains why somo of his own party in the House 
of Commons are (lermancntly estranged from him. 
Yet could there be a gi'cater tribute to his innate 
potency than that even these feel lua fascination i 
Among Ills opponents this fascination is an ad^ 
untied fact. Mr. Chamberlain, notwithstanding 
one or two Uttie raptures of intimacy^ is his ton 
and warm admirer. Hor has be made any abid|0|^ ^ 
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enmdm iamnpt pMh&mu ^ho hsI^H^ b hii 
own party. He haA tedocd eitabliHhad a Kitta 
party of his own. The droll tiling is that the 
most tisefol i||i4 obedient members of H are two 
gsljttemen considerably Wd Bandolph ChorobUrs 
seniors in years and in experience 

Mr. Goririt is au exti<mely vlawt man; the 
same thing may be said of Bir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, who is, indeed, one of the historic personages 
of his time. The former is an eminc^nt mathema* 
tician and a fait Unguisi, of well balanced mind, 
and a keen <ye for the points which in a con* 
troTcrsy can ik» best made against an antagonist. 
The latter commenced life as a diplomatist* In 
that capacity, and by ^irtue of his family relations 
~he is on the maternal side a Walpole— ho farmed 
an extensive, miscellaneous, and panglot acquaint* 
ance. He has a mind stored with anecdotes suit* 
aUe for various tastes. He is one of the few men 
in England who can tell a story equally well in 
French and in his own native tongue. He Is there* 
fore much in request in society, and frequently to 
be met with in the best houses. Ho can bo at 
times exceedin^y amusing, but there are occaaioiDie 
wbon he appears to be sunk in an a(mhiUoO$ 
inius is not due to the depressing Mtiens# 
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df years, for Sir Henry Wolff, if ho has rather 
more than completed hislialf-contury, preserves the 
guileless delight of a child in existence, and has 
the exquisite pink-and-^vhito completion of which a 
young lady in her teens might bo proud. 

The explanation, 1 am disposed to think, is that, 
notwithstanding any disbelief iii human nature 
and human institutions which be jauntily parades ; 
notwithstanding bis tendency to treat everything 
as a joke or as a i>eg on which to hang a bonne 
hiMrey he has always on his lips the exclamation 
with which Pitt is said to have died, ‘0 my 
country ! ’ 

Sir Henry Wolff is n man greatly misunder- 
stood. He is a patriot in the guise of a cynic ; a 
moral philoso])lu‘r and i-(‘fc»riner who presents to 
society the front of an Ej)icurean indifferentist. 
He is at heart profoundly concemed for the state 
of the nation. Su]M?rior to parties, altliough a 
loyal Tory, ho has ever before him the image of.liis 
fatherland. The frivolity and the social corrup- 
tion of the ago often cause liia brows to be 
overcast; and even when he most suceeesfoUy 
attempts to drown his solicitude in mirtii and 
pleasantry, 1 have noticed a shadow pass over his 
countenance, like the cloud which is mirrored in 
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a fiiuiilit lako^ and which tallfi that a noble 
mclaneholy haft marka<1 him aft her own. At aueh 
times his thoughtft lie too deep for tearft and far 
too deep fo4l|||||lmrd^ He is rent by conflieting 
euiotions. Ho is divided between auger at the 
Hooial and {K>liiioal offencoft of the day and bland 
eomi)aftftioiii for the offenders. 

Mr. (vorst Hueeieds in niaiiitniniiig a more 
unruffled calm. If he does not Kpurkle like 
Sir Henry Wolff, he in without hift moody and 
dejected momcnlh. His voict* is 8m(M)th and fluto- 
like, and In* can say the most ineiftive iliings in 
the ftofteftt tones. }k>th of theHc gentlemen are 
the counsellors and lieutenantft of Lord Bandolph 
Churchill, who has profited in turn from the advicxi 
and varied knowledge of eacdi. But it would 1)6 
a mifltake to suppose that Tiord Itandolph haft 
ever BulK)rdinatod himself to them, or that the 
initiative has not l)een liis. Another member of 
the little coterie over which he presides, although 
not bound to him by the ties of a pfditical olle- 
giance so closer as Hir Henry Wolff and Hr. 
Gorst, is Mr. Arthur Balfour, an elderly young 
gentletnan of siiigularly charming manners, plea* 
sant and weibbred appearance, over six feet in 
hdigbt, and with legs whose length he is not always 
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able to control. He is a metaphysician, a writer, 
a cogent and clear-visioned argner, a nq>bev of 
Lord SaUsbnry, whose habit he can reprodnce with, 
felicitons fidelity. 
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CHAPTER X. 

fiENiTK AND SALON. 

Mm. Jtnm - Sir Charles Forster -Mr. H. CdwardA(<-Bir Thomas 
Mind Lodj Brasaey-- Mr BoiRer Fykyn - lijuly jDorothy Kevill-* 
Xsabelhit Couniess of Wiiton liord aod Lady lieay— Mr. 
ChamberUin-^Mr. Goschen -Mr. Forster- Sir Hobeit IVel — 
The English political system. 

Tiusjus arc Boveral houses in London at any one of 
which one may be sure to meet a certain number 
of i)olitical celebrities. Buch are the establiakmonts 
of all persons in the first social rank who Hystem'^ 
atioally entertain. Some of these have been already 
ennmerated. Mrs. Jouno, who as a hostess has a 
recognised position, when she does not dissipate 
her efforts on Bohemionism, and when she ar* 
ranges a dinner to which she attaches exceptional 
importance, can always secure a fair supply of 
ministers, ex-ministers, or ministers yet to be. 
Sir Ctnurles Forster is one of the chief Amphitiyons 
of the Liberal party ; Hr. Oladstoim ta hia fireqp^ 
gnast, and politioiansi whether atMied fo Hw 
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opposite party or unattached, arc to bo found at 
his board. The same may be said of Mr. Henry 
Edwards, who has made a fortune in the linseed 
trade, and who primarily lives tlmt others may eat 
and drink their fill. 

Then there arc the Brasscys — Sir Thomas and 
Lady BraKSoy, 1 mean, nieii* house in Bark Lane 
is noted for overgrown dinner parties and for 
the receptions which Lady Brassey loves to de- 
signate by the epitlud ‘ small and early.’ Sir 
Thomas Brassey is reputed a good fellow. His 
manner is plilcgmatic and lishlike. Perhaps the 
latter quality is the result of his extensive maritime 
(‘xperienco. lie bears no resemblance whatever 
in his connlcmanco to his father, who was a man 
of decidedly distinguibhed appearance as well as 
enormous hubiness capacities. Ho writes books, or 
is the <‘ause of writing books by others, just as 
Lady Brassiy WTites jounialb which ai*o presented 
to the public in the guise of B 2 )lendidly illustrated 
volumes. Lady Brassey api^ears to order her 
osistouco upon the lines which may have been 
suggested by a social empress on the burlesque 
stage. She is an excellent and exemplary woman iu 
every relation of life, as wife, mother, and aister- 
in-law; she* therefore, only resembles tiie grand 
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(Iucl)08s in her love of authority and ccromonial. 
She has a passion almost Oriental for a retinua# 
She reminds one of the lady in the nursery rhyme^ 
who^th rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 
insisted upon ha^hig music whore^er she went. 
The simplest journey is converted by her into a 
royal progress. There must be equipages and out- 
riders^ the paraphernalia of a cort?(f^, Rho would 
like tliat her arrival at any given iM)int should be 
announced by a i>cttl of bells from tbe^ neighbouring 
spire or a fen de joie. 

Oev’otc^ to * Tom ’ as she is, she prefers to make 
her pilgrimagc‘h by herself, aecomjaiuic'd only by 
her satellites. ‘ Toin’*< ’ presence detracts from 
the attention which &h(‘ c\cit<‘s. Tom may well be 
content to follow in a modestly closed brougham, 
while her ladyship n veals lier imiKTiiil splendour, 
seated in an open barouche, to tlic gajmig multi- 
tude. It is the same thing w hen she goes to the 
theatre or the opera. Hhc lias her iKK)pIo about her, 
and behind her chair there is tolerably certain to 
stand Mr. lloger Eykyn, a stockbroker by profes- 
sion, a banger-on and a connection of the not ility 
by a matrimonial accident. 

There are other ladies of the Liberal or Con* 
aemtite party, or of no party whatever, who 
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deserve to bo celebrated in these pages. Laily 
Hayter 1 have already mentioned : she is beyond 
all comparison the great hostess of the Liberals. 
Her bouse, with its exquisite dining-room, its per- 
fect suite of reception rooms, and its convenient 
ball-room, lends itself marvellously well to the 
ends of hospitality. Thought and judgment are 
also as apparent as amiable intention in the cata- 
logue of the company invited to her dinners and 
her evenings. She has done in fact what very few 
women in London ha^o been able to do for their 
vihuKje ; she has succeeded in investing her enter- 
tainments with dignity and importance. In this 
respect she resembles, even though at a con- 
siderable interval, Lady Palmerston, who so con- 
trived her reunions that cveiyono assisting at them 
felt that ho was indebted to his hostess for a 
compliment personal to himself. Lady Hayter is 
one of the most iomme-il-Jaut ladies in London. 
Her toilettoB arc the jiorfection of taste, and in^ 
variably serve with her as the frame of a ehadxdng 
picture. Rho never dons a bonnet or a 
selects a colour or jewel, without bi'ing satisfied of 
its applicability to the figure, face, and complejdofi 
with which nature has endowed her. Hcrptascncc 
is not lacking in dignity, and tbs charm of bar t 
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e^6s$ion w the more piquant beeaose it pos* 
■eiMS « eertoin tinge of mdaaeh<4]^. 

Prominent among the ecleotio and impartial 
entertaineirB of poUticiona is Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
She does not indeed give dinner parties, but boa 
organised a sdheme of finnday, and oceasjbnaUy 
veekday, luiusheons, much appreciated by those 
vrho have the etiMe of the house. Her ladyship 
is discriminatingly indiscriminate in her selection 
of guests, and makes with much success raids into 
B<d>emia, returning now with an author or jour* 
nalist of repute, now with an actor or actress. 
Bhe knows everybody : 1ms been the conddante of 
statesmen, field-morsbalB, bishops, and diploma* 
tists. A propot, note the difference thus indicated 
between thb French and English woman ; the 
latter talks, advises, criticises ; the former sits still 
and expects to be admired. The one asks for 
confidence, the other for homage. Lady Dorothy 
Kevill hears everything. To her London soeioty 
is one long whispering-gallery. She herself occu- 
lt a position midway down the corridor, and 
not a voice or footfall sounds without reaching 
her ears. She is also extensively popular, and, 
otrange to any, ahe ia liked by women as well oa by 
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She has made fe^ enemies of her owh 
Bex, or, if these exist, there is scarcely one who, 
from the knowledge that public opinion \\ould be 
hostile to her if slie wore to avow her hostility, 
would dare to reveal it. The gieat charm in Lady 
Dorothy NeviH’s manner is not meicly its frank- 
ness and abseiuc of affectation, but the union 
of detachment fiom the incidents and persons 
amid which she h\es, with minute knowledge of, 
and keen peisonal niteiobt in, tluin. This detach- 
ment is a (piahty which appeals to the intellect 
and charms the imagination. It gives one the 
notion of a le8e^^e, a suppiessed power of character, 
and has secured Lady Dorothy Ne\ill fiiends and 
admirers among me n of the greatest distinction of 
the eontur>. In politics she is a democratic Tor 3 \ 
Ah a Tory she touclu‘8 hands with and regales 
upon clarets and cutlets Sii Stafford Northcote 
and Lord Sulisbur} , as a demociat she is at 
home to Mi. Chambeilain or Mr. Bright; wdiile 
in Lord Bandolph Churchill, who is her delight, 
she recogni&i‘8 the connecting hnk between the 
two. When her company is a little poriloUBly 
mixed, and the atmosphere threatens to become 
eketrieal, she takes care that tliere sliall be two 
or throe lightning conductors about her room, in 
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the ehape of a liNeraU^fr a ill audnlKi* 

am the destmiive fluid ; or an ortiet Bt ihemtMl 
moment ooneentmtea uiion hiniBeU the aitentiflU of 
the gue«tH, the heated controverBiaJiBts imdudud. 
This is Lady Dorotln Vniirn idia of a ^alo«, and 
it is not a ha^l oto . 

IsftlKlla, Coiuittsb »»i Wilton, iB a hOhh^SH of a 
ditferoiit order, hm uithohe in Inr tastes than 
Ludy Dorotliy Neull, hss tarioiin in her nympa- 
thioB, but apim‘('jativ< of oilnv exci lienees than 
those of lank, hhihI splendour, and beauty. 
An amiable and lurnt tiospitabI< lad;^ ibis ; icm- 
siatently stiivinjjf, tcK), \\hil© picserving the dignity 
of her f<uhtH, to stamp u|Vin tlum Homelhmg of a 
eharaeter ievhi(*h shall he all tbeir own. Loid 
Ilartingtou, and those who are to b<* found where 
Lord Ilartingtou is- the repn scntative» of the 
diplomatic circle, the line gontlcmen and ladies 
who are accepted at the houBes where samples 
of tbo best Loudon Hociety may at any moment 
be seen— these are to be met beneath tbo roof 
of Isabella, Countess, Ac. Like Lady Dorotiiy 
Nevill, sbo is no reapocter of ixiHtical parties or 
porsoimges, though she is conscious of a special 
mission to entertain ambassadors. She may 
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ii?iagine herself a Tory, just as, from hor cOnversa-^ 
tion and the garniture of French phrases, it might 
be inferred that she at times imagined herself a 
Parisian grawle dame ; but the former would bo as 
much of a delusion as the latter is of a habit. 

I may here mention the name of another lady 
of title, often to bo hcou in the same company as 
liody Wilton — Maria, Marchioness of Aylesbury. 
This personage is one of the most famous institu- 
tions in London society; one of the most im- 
]K)sing monuments of the grandeur of a past 
regime. Wherever dukes or peers of high degree 
entertain, wherever royalty deigns to show itself, 
there will bo seen, as there has been to be 
seen any time during the last half-century, the 
stately and unmistakable presence of Maria, Mar*^ 
ebionesB of, &c. The tall form, the aristocratic 
countenance, the frizzled wealth of the hair which 
in gracefully swelling protuberances decorates the 
side of her head, the many-coloured toilettes, the 
miraculous head-dresses, and the unique arrapge* 
mont of jewels,— these arc the outward atid visibte 
signs of the lady who is more intimately at baias 
in many great English households than any other 
of h^ smc. 

Lady Beay, who has recently left 
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aMompainying her hnsband, tho new doveraor df 
BomlMt;, was, and no doubt will be RRain <» her 
retain fire years hence, a fitTouralilo speoinum trf 
the ptditieal hostess* She has muOh ambition; 
that she has much elevemess is proved by the 
eOMeir she has mode for her hnsband, by his oon* 
vereioa from a Heotch mto an English peer, and by 
his appointment to an iiupnltant pro-eonsulate. 
Formerly attached to tin Liberal party, she is fiir 
from being a mere partisan. She hod caused her 
honse to take rank os one of the best in Jhondou, 
and she has (piitU-d England just os hor soeiol star 
was attaining its ascendant. At Lady lieay’s one 
might bo sure upon occasions, at lunch or dinner on 
Sunday afternoon or nt on evening party, to have 
met — though, indeed, fur that matter they are to 
bo mot at many other houses the hospitalHios of 
which arc to-day in full swing^some of the most 
prominont members of the Liberal party. 

If in London society to-day the grande dame Is 
OeldOm to be met with, I must not be m^posed to 
B Bit ert that ladies of high rank, uniting dignity and 
flwseteosB, whatever is most attractive in dbonn of 
nninMar and of mind, arc wanting. Ttielre is no 
Snnpean capital where the saperior of tmdy Aitlidu 
M h of patrician matronhood, the IntelUgeilii 
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and tactful woman of the world, preserving, noiv 
that her hair is silvered with years, much of the 
freshness and fascination of youth, can be seen. I 
might also point to Lady Stanhope and to Lady 
Lytton as veritable paragons and cynosures of their 
wex and order. Lady Holland is now little in Lon- 
don. But she seldom fails to pass some weeks 
of every HumnuT at Holland House*, Kensington — 
that momiim‘nt to a dej)art(‘d social order, thfit de- 
pository of vanislied social traditions. Her garden 
parties remain among the chief events of society's 
summer in the metropolis, and have lost none of 
the air of distinction which was tludr original 
attribute. 

Let mo now Yvwri from my social aper^n to 
my political surviy. Here I will suppose there 
stand before me — whether in Lady A's or Lady 
B’s drawing-room doc‘H not much matter — three 
or four members of Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet, and 
a few other gentlemen who are either of Cabinet 
rank or are names with which a certain section 
of the European public is familiar. 

The gentleman with the smooth shaven face, 
the eyeglass, the inquiring expres^non of counten* 
aneo, the hair brushed back, tlie lines indicating 
will strongly defined in the neighbourhood of tihe 
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)ip», is Mr. Chsgmbvrlam. His mm m$Xk 
the pietnres and Biatu«iS of the yomigi^r Fitt* ' Of 
Pitt's will he has much; Pitt's courage he shareg; 
Pitt's high-t<»iied patriotism be may yet display^ 
He is nn English statesman after the mont a|>prov(4 
fashion of the hist tjourlerctf the Ninetoeuth 
tury, lirsi jute as a iiunj (►£ busiiuss, prompt, ready, 
resoureeful, couragc^UH, ('otirh^ous. I Hupi)oso no 
man after ho short in e\jH*rioiice of tlie Houso of 
( omuKmH ever ai quired hiiidi nn authority in t]io 
country, or possesHC'd an tnual nu!ulH*r of followers 
and enemies. With Mr, (UinmlKilam iK>]iticH aro 
not only the huprenii^ object, hut the one doniinai- 
iug aim of existence. To these everything ♦ l«c is 
subordinated. He mixes with nnd is now well 
received hy society in London, hut, unlike some of 
his colleagues, he makes no seen*! (d the fact tlmt 
London sociidy cady occupies the second place in 
his affections, and that ho vrill bo no more subject 
to its constraints or ol)edieiit to its demands than 
may be necessary to his position or agreeable to his 
tastes. 

You will meet him at some of the most eligihle 
bouses in tire capital. He also enh^rtains a good 
deal himself, though, os ho is a widower, bis parties 
are limited to men. He has in London some 
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litatinoh allies and even enthusiastic admireits 
amongst women ; and the little knot of smart ladies 
which includes, amongst others, Lady Bandolph 
Churchill, Lady Blanche Hoaier, are fond of organ- 
ising entertainments of uhich he is the chief orna- 
Inent and lion. Ho is, in fact, in London society 
very much \vhat, thirty years ago, Mr. Bright was 
in the political socic'ty gathered round the House 
of Commons. The reality of him is less terrible 
than his name, and dming the London season one 
encounters not a few people who, having expected 
to find in Mr. Chamboilain some fierce and ag- 
grcBsho person, profess their astonishment at dis- 
covering hifn to he a \ery agreeable gentleman with 
a largo stock of conAorsational subjects, appre- 
ciative of humour, and light in hand. He is, how- 
ever, QUO of the coinparati\oly few English poli- 
ticians who naturally talk about ]^M)Uties in society, 
and in a tone loss cynical and more oamest than 
society is aoeustomed to hear. 

For the rest, Mr. Chamberlain is a oonnoisseiir Of 

¥ 

pictures, foud of the theatre, espeoially of the Freaoh 
play urhen it happens to be ip London, an ffdllkw- 
fuastio smoker, and, as a conseqijenoe of a eapital 
oonstitntkm and a figure with no tendoMy 
fotfy dceenoratioo, w superior m Imi IgNMi 
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hiliiMU k> pbysM eKereiM, aal «« frM |l|an 
iRwIajM vheii t)»t cx^reiM m not fnrllinWiwi 
Mr, Gfa«ttib«Hr)»m hno nm^ friend* tad mMNnw 
outude the liniit* of hi* own {Murtjr, He cnn ihWm* 
eiftto addlity and oouni^o, tartioil akill and poUtuMil 
enpaoity, in nhuniHooter th«*«e quaiitie* may reaid# 
and hoauver bitterly they may !« airayed agaiwit 
him. l^oriea of ao uuimpeaobaiile a kind a* Mr. 
OilwMt, Mr. Plnnket, and Sir Henry Holland^^to *ay 
nothing of Tiord Bandolpb ChiirohiJJ and Bir Heiuy 
Ibrtunmond Wolfir-aru among hi* moat frequent 
goeats. Betw^i luuuM'lf and Sir Chorka Dilke, of 
whom I havd pre\ioUfll> ajHikcn at Home length, 
there exiBUt the cloatst and most lo}'aI iiitunaey. 
Tbay eland together, and they aould fall together. 
The career of eacti dependa upon rooiprocal fiddity 
and mutual uaefnlneeH. One often hear* oompari- 
BOM drawn between the two men. The Buggeotion 
is even made that some day or other there may 
be devdoped a dangerons rixalty between thdU. 
Sdieve it not 

Sir William Barconrt is a poIitioiainoC impoailig 
piVBipiM *ad a manMr sometimeB pompoM, bomb* 
thMM in a diaatened liHbion facetioai. He ib sot 
Mitya SeoPBtary of State, bataHqaireordaiikeB,BB|di 
fli|giiMAis hinodf an eompaBMii to IgdiNB 
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of beauty or position. Ho is scarcely a popula): 
man. Perhaps tlio general verdict of society 
would be that he is unpopubir. That is because 
he unites to the haughty reserve of the English 
aristocrat and the English statesman some of the 
^liosyncraHiofl of the legal and the literary tempera- 
ment. lie has a larger knowledge of English litera- 
ture than any man, Mr. Gladstone himself not 
excepted, now prominent in English political life. 
He had won his laurels as a writer long before 
his nauK* W’as known in polities or he had laid 
the foundations of forensic fame. Unless I 
am mistaken, he wrote some exceedingly clever 
electioneering squibs as a mere lad. Buhsequently 
he struck out into journalism, and acquired as 
perfect a mastery of the art as Lord Salisbury 
himself. 

Mr. Tre^^elyan is the only other member of 
Mr, Gladstone's Cabinet who is identified wdth lite- 
rature to the same i^xtent as Sir William Har- 
courty and in whoso sjieeclies traces of the same 
literary quality are forthcoming. Ho is the nephew 
of Macaulay, and from his uncle he inherited an 
admiring appreciation of the literary tradition of 
the Whigs* Since he has assumed tlie responsi- 
bilities of official life, he has proved that there 
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dttill of % stateHmun In bim. lAr« Lefcivre^ 
the jroungeet meiuber el the Cabinet, lias aieo Itoen 
a writer of lK)oka and artirba. There ie nothing 
brilliant or ehowy about him* He has great in* 
tellectual tenacity, hae a native at»titu(U for a<l* 
ministrationt and k oiuuuoured of detail. ^ 

The two inoHt among th(* unat* 

taehed forces in English iMditiea atv Mi. Uoscben 
and Mr, ForHt<n\ N< jithi i of tin m can ho fcliei- 
tabsd on his manner. Both aie nn^n of consider* 
able calibre, and with 1 m>Ui, so long as they are 
alive, the ^(Aermucnt and the ()j){)OHitiou of the 
day must eonnl. Both, to<n aie fnsiwmtly to be 
met with in tbe dimng-rooiiiH and diawing Mxoms 
of the great, and I will venituv to any that there is 
no one l^etter ac([uaiiit<sl with tbe |>olitieai under* 
currents of t>ociety'H thought and con\(Tsaliou than 
Mr. Forster or Mr. Ooschen. Perb*etly honest and 
sincere as the latter of these is, J am not quite 
certain that he is entirely fitted for the poliiteal 
life of Great Britain. He combiners with tbe 
academic knowledge— I might almost say the 
onmiseience— of an Oxford scholar and a German 
professor something of the sinuosity of theOrientaJ.* 
That is to say, the constraints of English iwiy tife» 
irith the sharp and restricted oboiee of alternatives 
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thfi(t they offer, appear hkeome to him. The nien 
yrho succeed in English statesmanship must attach 
themselves to one party or the other, and must 
give up all idea of a rapprochement \iith the opposite 
side. Mr. Goschon understands this perfectly in 
Ptheory, but he doc s not reduce the theory to practice. 
There is nothing disingenuous about him. He is 
not an intriguer ; he is a philosopher— too broad, 
too judicial, too far-s(‘emg to be a partisan. 
Though he may yet have before him in England 
a great future, I am disposed to think that he 
would haM' done better if his lot had not been 
cast so far ^est. 

If it be iK>&siblo to conceiio of the genius of 
unadulterated, rugged veracity, at once anxious to 
impress the world that this is its real character and 
dcHU’ous of maluug friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness by appearing in dress clothes in 
drawing-rooms and by sipping tea of an afternoon 
with ladies of rank, Mr. Forster goes far to reahse 
such a conception. Born a Yorkshireman ind a 
Quaker^ ho retains the demure pharisaieins of bis 
religion, and he brings into prominent r^ef the 
astute idiosynorasieB of his nationality. Ho has 
the oyc of an artist for popular effocta* The most 
cautious and reticent of cats cannot loni^ coiicaal 
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firont him how it will jmDp< Hu battt yi j^raioO 
to him, flo closely and so tnuuicondcntly to bis'owii 
satisfoction associated himself with whatever is 
hoaoarahlo, fiiir, eluvalrous, and uohlo, that he can 
never look in the glass without recognisuig ui lus 
own image tlio tofleoted a^tle of a holy oauaejt 
Inevitably, therefort , h< inamtifies his ap<»‘4tleHhip, 
and to madSilf ihftt, ^hat w U but in glonfy him* 
self? E^erycme mIhi known him is persuaded ibat 
be is the incaniaiton of great (pitthUen. Ho firmly 
is be persuaded of it, that he is incapable of l)e* 
lieving that any (lualitic^s result^ in him which are 
not great. Hence it follows that thOBt^ who con- 
demn or op()o»o him or ntand in his way are not 
only vexing him with a iH^rsonal antagonism, and 
irritating him by wounding his ummr j^rofiref but 
are making war against righteouHnesH itself. How, 
then, can it be otherwise than his duty to visit with 
the extremity of liia vengeance those who are guilty 
of this wanton impiety ? and, be it said to his oredit, 
he displays all a Yorkshireman^s devemess in exas- 
perating and annihilating bis foes. All Yorkshire* 
men are reputed to be fond of horses and of the 
turf, I have never heard that Mr. Forster is eveii 
a pari owner of a racing stud ; but he is so for a 
Sfortenan that he is devoted to iri^at***a 
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gamo wbicli he plays excjeedhigly ill, and at which 
his loBscB are somctinK^s heavy. 

T hav(‘, I think, now fairly done duty to the 
political aspect of sotiety in London. There is, 
hoviever, one gentleman, more typical of the race 
than some of those I ha\e just passed in review, 
about \^honl 1 cannot be sihiit. Sir Eobert Peel is 
the son of one of the greatest state^on England 
hns ever known ; perhaps (piite the greatest — 
Mr. Gladstone himself not excepted— as a domestic 
statesman. Illustrious in \irtue of his descent, he 
is in virtue of himself and his personal endowments 
an English celebrity. lie had a roaring youth ; he 
has even had a resonant manhood. He is the exact 
antithesis of his famous sire in almost every respect. 
The most remarkable exception is his real, though 
fretpiently concealed, tolerance of opinions the op- 
l> 08 itc‘ of those \\hich he professes, and his dear- 
ness of political vision. Calling himself a Tory, 
no man knows better tlie shortcomings of the 
Tories, or has a deeper insight into the inevitable 
drift of affairs. In bis speeches and in his private 
conversation he is a partisan, not infrequently a 
furious partisan. In his own mental estimate of 
men, of emergencies, and of the goal towards vriikh 
things are going, no man is less of a partisan. 
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Hcteiu ho roRemblcft Iuh fatli«r, who Imow 
it waB hy the irony of fate that he w^ab placed in 
the i>ositSon of leader of the Tory party, and that 
the tide was setting aguinst Toryism as fatally and 
a» irrevocably as the min aiukrt to hi« rest hi the 
weat or ill* nuignet poinis to the pr)le. In t very-^ 
thing elMM’ifaat a loutrast Ixjtween the tao! Sir 
Bober t, the father, was the gnnts reborved, traji- 
qiiil worshijipi r of iiritiah proprietieB, with an 
inborn teriv^r or hatred of anything 'lerging on the 
nnseeinly or the h<’aiidalouH, snperHtitiouBly rever- 
encing the c<jmeiitioiial. lie \va« a model Bchool- 
boy, a model umlergniduate, a nashd uiomlxT of 
Parliament. Whatever the Mrtins of his non, ho 
has owiuhI aillegiaiiee to few* of those restrainlH 
which his father ^ellerated. He has, between 
thirty and forty years’ Parliaim^ntary experience, 
I Ijelieve refused Cabinet office, and has, I know, 
twice refused a iK^erage, Hut tranquillity is not 
his metifr. He loves a stormy atmosphere* When 
tempest does not exist ho has a knack of creating 
it, and he would alMays Ik* fain to ride in the most 
conKpicnoas jiosition on the crest of the wave. 
Hs is a big man with a big manner. He is no 
more to be ignoreil than the Arc de Triompbo 
itself or Mont Blanc, or any other colossal emi^ 
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nence. In society he is the highly bred mm 
the world, but he never allows himself to be effiEieedt 
and when ho is in the society of men only he 
is apt to be dogmatic, contradictory, paradoxical^ 
rash, not invariably observing the line which sepa* 
rates self-assertion from turbulence. 

Were he a little younger, I should pro<lict that 
he would be the accepted chief of the Tory demo* 
Ufacy. He could live — no man better — in a whirl- 
wind of democratic movement. He likes to sWay 
the mob, and the mob has no objection to be swayed 
by him. Uis voice is as fine as his presence, and 
he has a gift of oratory which not a dozen men in 
England possess. Moreover, it is his special fond- 
ness diffito monstraiier. He is not only an inde- 
fatigable attendant at the House of Commons: 
he never misses any sort of meeting, secular or 
religiouB, within a convenient distance of which he 
may happen to be, when there are no more pressing 
demands upon his time. Nothing pleases him 
more than to be gazed at as Sir Bobert Fe^, and 
when he is able, as is frequently the eaae» while 
gratii^g his p^on for notoriety, to acquire 
insight into popular feeling, he is supremd^bapfij^ 
With hi$ telvet collar, bis tall bat middaiy placed 
at a9 on bis head| his deoieaiiotir 
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dignified, defiant, and sportBmanlike^ he snggeala 
irrestatibly the maater of the ring at a eirena $ bii 
natural and indomitable humour, hia love of ftm 
and pun, htH jeeting audacity on the platform, fit 
him for the part of ^fr. MetYiinait. In r^ondon 
aociety he is often tf> he nntt with. Hib and 
hrother-m law, tho Countess of him} and Mr» 
Brandling, entertain much, and of cM>nrHe he visits 
them* Ife in on terms nf intimacy with <he IWttf^ 
sohilds and Bischoifshiimri , Ih. Tfcnry Edwards 
rejoices to feast him ; and, to d< scciid to a slightly 
lower level, there is scarcely a house in London, 
belonging to ihose who inhabit the opulent por- 
tion of the frontier ^diicli ec^paiatob society from 
Bohemia, w^hero he is not at home, 

Whetlicr among tho poliiiciana 1 have or have 
not mentioned there is anyone likely to fill a high 
place in the list of Europe's real statesmen, time 
must show. As yet 1 can see little more than a 
number of clover political managers and sebomera 
in ihe department of the homo affairs of BnglandU 
What productive forces are there inherent in the de* 
mocracy? What power has it of implanting energy, 
and inspiring action, in individuals ? How is the 
prinoi^ of authority at home and abroad to be 
nmiirtiined under its supremacy? How are its 

i 
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^OBBions to bo curbed or its inertness to be dls* 
pellod? Who or what will be adequate to its 
discipline ? Or is this democracy to prove fatal to 
England as an imperial Btate, and as a pattern and 
mother of constitutions to the world ? These are 
the questions which are of vital moment both to 
Englishmen and foreigners. A few years must 
give the answer, but only a prophet could reply to 
tliem to-day. 

The great fact in the political situation in 
England is that the party system >\hich underlay 
political life for throe centuries has broken down. 
Its machinery is exliaustcd or hopelessly out of 
repair. Its energies are distracted. Wlmt was 
once a whole is split up into factions and sects, 
which reduce each other to paralysis and impo- 
tence. There is only one progressive principle at 
work in English politics. It is Badicalism ; it is 
the revolutionary spirit. I see before me a rabble 
of followers led by a few daring, astute, perhaps 
unscrupulous chiefs. What is the policy of tbeaa 
leaders? It is to plunge everything into the 
crudtble. The more disturbing the issue, the mfm 
prompt they are to raise it. Every cause th^sup^ 
port is an interest attacked. That is their nniverw) 
method. They depreeiate values by thmiesM^ 
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property. One day it k land ; the next it is in^ 
comes, from whatever source derived ; wealth itself, 
because it is wealth, for wdiich they propose a 
graduated tax. But to menace and destroy marks 
with them only the commencement. It is tJio 
essential preliminary to the process of reconstruct 
tion. Having brought landlords and the owners of 
any kind of property to despair and to the very 
brink of ruin, the Badioal leaders turn round and 
say, ^Halt! it is enough; wo have satisfied you 
that you are in our hands, and that you ought to 
consider yoursolvos fortunate if you escape, we will 
not say with £^i acre or a boveroign, hut with your 
life. However, we will be merciful. Wo arc a 
great party. Wo can, therefore, afford to bo just, 
to he generous. You shall retain positively the 
better part of that which is your own, be it laud or 
money. The rest is for the State, for the public 
good, for us. Do you see in us your despoilers ? 
Not so. Behold in us rather your saviours.* 

These, I repeat, are, so their enemies say, the 
tactics of the Badical chiefs. * They have,* you will 
be told, ^ no other strategy* Their one and only *plan 
is to oreate a tempest in a teacup, a wasbmg-^baem^ 
0it a sponge^batb, and then to make a show d 
it. To adopt a metaidior hrom the (Sty, 

B Z 
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they are perpetually bearing ” stock in order that 
they may ** bull ” it. How long the English people 
will tolerate these grotesque and hazardous me^ 
thods, who shall say ? But is it not clear that, if 
they are persevered in, there must ultimately be 
little in England cither to bull or to bear, and that 
it will be useless for Badicals to move the elements, 
to create the storm, because there will no longer 
exist the matoiial of salvage to rescue ? * 

On the other hand, ^\hat arc the Conservatives? 
What arc thtir aims and thcii* policy ? what their 
future? Their chief hha just now ^\ould seem to 
be to abuse their opponents lor remaining in office, 
and to shrink fiom taking their idace. In no 
single instance since the death of Beaconsfield 
have they shown #fchc courage of their convic- 
tions. Their more active spiiits are always seeking 
how they can outbid their opponents, how trump 
the socialistic card v^hich the Badical plays. 
Lord Salisbury vies wiUi Mr. Gladstone in pander- 
ing to Demos— the sole King in England. I saa 
no sign of their resorting to any new expedient* 
There is no one among them who shows himself 
capable of grasping the situation, supplying by bis 
own action and initiative what it needs. Disraeli was 
a man of commanding genius, who by an accident 
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found himself at the head of the Conservatite party. 
But he was not a Conservative. He succeeded 
because he was the cleverest man the Conservativoa 
could find. He achieved a brilliant personal tri- 
umpb» and he reflecte<i its lustre upon his political 
followers. Naturally, ther<*fore, whc‘n ho departed 
the whole fabric was dissolved. Men of his gifts 
will always be rare. The Conservatives, if they are 
to do anything, must not wait till Disraeli’s genius 
reappears. May not, after all, mediocrity suit them 
better than genius ? — mediocrity of a high stamp, 
but mediocrity all the same. Dor instance, have 
they ever had a loader who did them better serA ice, 
till ho was overthrown, than the great Sir Eobert 
Peel ? He was a man of business pre-eminently. 
He had made the financial sjHlem of the country 
his study. The City trusted him. If the Conser- 
vatives are wise, they will see whether they cannot 
discover or develop another man of business upon 
the same lines as Sir Eobert Peel. But is there a 
chance of this ? It is in the knowledge and apti- 
tude of business that the Conservatives are wanting. 
Many of them are ludicrously ignorant of affairs— 
more are the victims of fallacies and delusions. The 
nation of shopkeepers knows this too well. In its 
detfpajr it trusts itself to the Liberalsi not because 
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it likes them or admires them* but because* of 
evils, it prefers the evil which, rightly or wrongly, 
it considers the less. 

There is one daugei to themsehes which the 
Badical politicians of England ought to reckon with. 
The English idol is icspcctabihty, and property is 
only a mode of respectability. In England no one 
is accounted rtsjiectablc who has not got a balance 
at his baukeis. AMitn, thcrefoic, the Radicals 
threaten, if they do threaten, propeity, they are 
making war u2)on the image which the true-born 
Briton bows down and worships. They therefore 
run the risk oi being branded with the stigma of 
disreimto. In France it is lidiculo which kills; in 
England it is the icproach of being disreputable. 
Gambetta tiiod to <|pnguish Clemenccau by calling 
him a dibrc^uitable politician. He never did him a 
greater service ; but if Gambetta and C16mencoau 
had both been Englishmen, and the same language 
ImA been employed, \eiy different consequences 
might have ensued. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Lm^HATEimS IN SOCIBTY^JOtTRMAXlSM. 

Iior4 ^miyaOn— Mir Browning Mt Ma(the\^ Arnold— Mt lio^ky 
-Jpr. Iroude- Mr. Lanronoo Oliplmnt -Mr Kmglako Lord 
Hongbion — Mrs Singlston— Mr Juutm MoCarUiy.^ Mr. 
Courtney— Mr. John Morley-Mi Hemy Labouohere -^Hii 
Algernon Borthwick -The Boith wicks The Editors of the 
Tmest the Standatd, the Daily Tdt graphs the DaUy Neust 
the St Jdm6*s Oanetfe-^Ur Henry Reeve— Dr William 
Bmlth — Mr Edmund Yotos Mr F C Bumaud- Mr Hutton 
—Mr, Townsend— Mr Pollock— Mr Knowles— Mr. Hi*oott 

Thebe is, as I shall have now m<.ulo clear, no society 
in London which can be calle(||polilical rather tl^an 
legal, diplomatic, or sporting. For the political 
elements, even in the society in which they pre* 
ponderate, coalesce with others and are monlded 
into a tolerably homogeneous whole. la there any 
society which can be sfyled par excellence literasy, 
artiatio, or theatrical? Yes, and no. Society of 
Ole beat kind does not admit of the application to 
it of these epithets. Writers, painters, and play^ 
ateoeofuikmally seen by ones, twos, and thrses % 
tmt they do not give it its tone. On th# 
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djontrary, they derive their tone from it. They 
have their clubs and coteries, their bachelor dinner 
parties, and their other entertainments, vrhich may 
be called literary, theatrical, musical, artistic, as 
the case may be, and which arc graced by London 
society’s recognised representatives, perhaps by 
Royalty itself. Then there are certain inferior social 
circles where the gentlemen of the play, the brush, 
or the bubkm, instead of being, as in the fine wftrld, 
nonentities, are personages of the highest considera- 
tion. 

Let me explain my meaning by a few instances. 
Lord Tennyson is very seldom seen in any section 
of London society. It is rare for him to come up to 
London. When he does so, ho takes a house in the 
Belgravian quarter, Midhics with, or himself enter- 
tains, men of such eminence as the Prime Minister 
and the Lord Chancellor, or, if the weather chances 
to be fine and he is in an exceptionally good 
humour, honours the afternoon receptions of no- 
toriety-hunting hosts or hostesses with his presence^ 
Mr. Browning, the poet of incomprehensible man- 
nerism, the taste for whose writing in England is 
probably to be explained in the same way as the 
popularity of double acrostics, is an altogether* 
different person. He lives for society, and in 
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society. If he cannot be at the honeee of the 
greati he is satisfied to be seen at the establish* 
ments of the small. But he must be in evidence* 
He is an agreeable man, full of anecdote aocom* 
modated to his audience, profound or superficial, 
light or serious, literary, scientific, poetic, historical, 
or what you will. He is more than a septuagenarian : 
yet he enjoys the mild distractions of the most 
commonplace drawing-rooms with the unsophisti* 
cated freshness of early youth. Ho has the vanity, 
as characteristic as irritability itself, of the race of 
bards. His venerable fascinations are, as ho piques 
himself on believing, irresistible by ladies of all 
ages and all degrees. He docs not trumpet forth 
his conquests to misceUaneous assemblages, but he 
is fond of telling the favoured fair of his achieve- 
ments among their number. Mr. Browning is a 
professional diner-out, and has not yet satiated his 
appetite for evening parties. If peers and peeresses, 
plutocrats of high degree, and others w<^ placed in 
the London world, do ^ot happen to invite him, he 
condescends to shine in the firmaments of society’s 
minor queens. 

The region in which he thus finds himself is, 
td the social student, the most curious imaginable. 
Poets, painters and players, publioists, critics and 
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eosaijnaifl abound. The vrottten are mostly the 
of professional men, not a few of them Uon- 
htinters by calling, and assiduous in their attention 
to those whom they style notabilities. They, as 
well as their husbands and their familie|9, not 
only admire, I doubt not, sincerely, genius for 
genius’ sake, but see in its representatives connect* 
ing links between their own bourgeois orbit and 
the si)heie ol what is called society. The poet and 
the artist, the actor or actress, sometimes the 
humble journalist himself, are looked upon less as 
messengeis fiomthe legion of mtellect — interpre* 
tors of divine and noble thoughts to ordinary men 
and women— than as heialds from the smart and 
fashionable woild ol which it is their privilege 
to ha^e moio than a glimpse, and in some of 
the mysteries of which the^ aie supposed to be 
initiated. 

klen like Mr. Bi owning, who are quite as much 
qourtiers, o\en parasites, by profession, as they are 
poets or men of letters by adhievementy tounh witlii 
one hand the social circles of the middle dasa, and 
with the other the very ark of the faahionaM^ 
covenant itself. S'rom that depository of snoblbiiry 
there is transmitted a magnetic current which rtm^ 
through the body of the bardy and thVlilbt 
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wdi'dbjp|>0ra. 

Hr. Matthew Arnold is another orb of literary 
ligU in the social empyrean. Ho is loss con^ 
Bpietiously or aggressiTely the man of the world, 
pure and simplOf than Mr. Browning. He ha$ 
more of obvious ro 6 uoment and breeding, and 
betrays scarcely any tendency to parade' his 
famihaiity with London society. On the other 
hand, he abounds m affectations, conceits, and 
vanity. But, paradox as it may seem, tlicso rather 
heighten than detract from the ftiarm of the man. 
lie lots you know that he is on the best terms 
coucehable with himself, but he does it m a manner 
so bland, polished, and gentle, that you mentally 
decide that he would be difficult to please if ho were 
not How, one asks instincthely, could he help 
liking such an agreeable self ? Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is in every sense of the word a highly bred| 
hij^^spirited gentleman. 

Over these qualities be casts the Instre of a 
well^slored and disciplined intoUeet. He is an 
aante and powerful critic as well as a charmiiig 
pieei Be has done more to place his countrymen 
<11 fvsifpcri with the best pf French literature than ai^ 
inteUcctual teacher of his day* Be is a witty 
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and amiable talker, seldom flippant, always entertain- 
ing, sometimes serious, never a pedant, occasionally 
satirical, but rarely spiteful. He is adored by his 
family, and comes under the category of spoilt 
fathers. Young ladies in general worship him. 
He is fond of comfort, luxury, and ease, as well as 
content, when necessity demands, with plain living 
and high thinking. The houses which ho chiefly 
loves to frequent are those whose interior is so 
calculated to please the sense of eye, taste, and 
smell as Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Flower, Lord and 
Lady Rosebery, and other opulent or titled hosts. 
Curiously enough, ho seems to be better known 
to-day as a writer of prose than of poetry. Fifty 
years hence it will be forgotten that he ever wrote 
prose at all. Much of his verse has the stamp of 
immortality. His essays on literature or re^|^on 
are written for the day, and are merely pieces of 
journalistic canserie, 

Mr. Lecky is another ambassador from the com- 
munity of letters well received by London Society* 
Tall, with a bland meek countenance, a voice sug- 
gestive of spun silk, a manner expressive now of 
dogmatic positivenessandnow aignifleant of dreamy 
abstraction, he is a pleasant and improving^ rather 
than an enlivening companion. His wifeisDntchia 
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lady of more esprit than is usually possessed by bet 
nation or by the wives of literary men generally. 

There are two other considerable English 
historians who are to be seen frequently, in the 
EngUsh capital, outside their libraries or studies — 
Fronde and Kinglake. The former is the first of 
living writers of English prose. As years have 
gone by they have brought with them no deteriora- 
tion of quality in his stylo. With the oveeption 
possibly of Cardinal Newman, ho is the only 
wielder of the English tongue who can jday upon 
it with the same felicity and e\oke from it the same 
subtle modulations of tone as the notts of a musi- 
cal instrument yield when manipulated by a per- 
former of the highest order. Mr. Froudt’s social 
manner is a little too gentle and a little too feline. 
The eyes are somewhat too visibly ])usy in their 
operations. They too evidently take in everything 
that is passing. There is, too, a sternness of ex- 
pression, almost a cruelty, in the neighbourhood 
of the lips which causes one to suspect that Mr. 
Fronde's elaborate gentleness and studied suavity 
are the veil of an implacable resentment when it is 
once excited, and of a contempt' for, and disbelief 
in, human nature at large. 

Mr. Einglake'e appearance is venerable end 
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chivalrous. He has seen the world and every tort 
of society, both in London and in Europe. He has 
lived among politicians, great writers, and wits. He 
belongs rather to the generation of Palmerston, 
Helane, Thackeray, Haywaid, and Bernal Osborne, 
than to that of to-day. He opened up the East half 
a century ago to English travellers. The volume 
in which ho recorded his impiossions of it marked on 
epoch in English literatuic. Ho has known Paris 
, — the Paris of thiity years ago —as well as London, 
and one of his chief giounds of quarrel with 
Napoleon III. was purely pcisonal. With the ex- 
ception of his clt afiu bs, he is in possession of all his 
faculties. Hib mtmoiy is as remarkable as his 
humour. It is the memory not of a statistician, 
but of a philosophic historian. He can trust to hie 
generalisations from scattered experiences as im- 
plicitly as if they were all docketed in commercial 
fCrm. 

Mr, Laurence Oliphant can scarcely bexeckoned 
now among the literati of London. But he moved 
in a mysterious way, comes and goes without ^arh- 
ing, and may be on the banks of the Thames befoto 
the season is over. Although absent, he is not 
forgotten, His lame lives in the Ups of countleto 
osq^aintanees^ who keep up iho tradition ot % 
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£ri^d«hip 4 lie isoii^iiilbtes pretty ccmstaxiily 
magadne articles, atd recent)^ published, i$x 
spirit oi ponderous whim» a totally unreadable and 
inoomprehensible volume. Nature intended Ifr* 
OUpbant for a pablidsi, a social satirist, an author 
of elever sketehes and stones of the world or of 
d*e$pf%L A curious twist in bis temperament 
and a yearning after notoriety made him a sort of 
Pall Mall Messiah; the evangelist of a gospel, 
modishly mystical, the hurophant in di awing- 
rooms and boudoiis of a religion the primaiy 
object of whoso worship was Oliphaut him- 
solL 

Pew Enghshmon aic so widUy laiown. His 
fame is spiead thiough the United States of 
America. He has li\ed in Paris and in most other 
European capitals. Ho began hfe as a diplomatist, 
and be discovered the famous French correspondent 
of l\ni€8, M. Blowitz. Ho has made severfll 
of superstition fashionable, and I doubt 
wl)imlLer the idea of esoteric Buddhism would have 
occurred to any of its latter-day prophets bat fbr 
his example* He unites in himself, if I may say 
$0 without disrespect, the practical acuteness of 
ITanlcee and the visionary dreaminess of tha 
He is always hovering between Kirvana, 
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and New York. On the other aide of the Atlantic 
he has become infected with the contagion of a 
Barnum. His Asiatic and European experiences 
have caused him to engage in the attempt to mingle 
Barnumism with Occultism, Decidedly a droll 
creature this — one of whom it is difficult to say 
whether, had his nature been traversed by a less 
pronounced vein of eccentricity, he would have been 
more famous or more useful, 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant is the pattern on which 
several London litterateurs seem to have modelled 
themselves. Some of them have burlesqued his 
oddities ; others have been satisfied to reproduce the 
blend of society and authorship impersonated in 
him. To this latter order belong Mr. Hamilton 
Aide, a drawing-room writer, fond of entertaining 
his friends and being entertained by them ; and Mr. 
Augustus Haro, who writes, as in conversation he 
li^ls stories, for a select public, chiefly composed of 
dowagers and spinsters of mature years. Had this 
gentleman been born in a different sphere, heill^t 
have emulated the great Cook himself — without 
whose aid it is said the English Qovemmeut eotd# 
not have planned their Nile expedition— -in |^thu 
chosen path of his genius. For Mr. Hare is an 
^adept at personally conducting tourist parties pom 
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pQBed of well-to-do matjcons of quality on the 
Continent, or of showing them tho sights of 
Old London. 

I have often heard it said that the reading 
pnhlic in England is almost exclusively composed 
of women, and certainly popularity with ladies is 
indispensable to the hucccrh of young authors* 
Before Mr. Oscar Wilde founded th< worship of the 
sunflower, ho made, I am given to understand, 
a kind of reputation by endeai curing, I know 
not with what success, to teach Mrs. Langtry 
Greek. This is a very clever and long-headed 
young man indeed. He always reminds me 
of Brutus, who, for puiqioses of his own and with 
triumphant results, feigned idiocy. Mr. Oscar 
Wilde saw that if anything was to be done with 
a capital of moderate talents, it was necessary 
to create a sensation. Having secured, with the 
help of a few popular or well-known ladies, an 
audience, he proceeded to pose as tho high priest 
of wSlstheticism. Men laughed at him ; but it was 
a sort of folly that paid. Mr. Wilde presented the 
appearance of a fribble, and calculated his arrange* 
ments to nicety. If he was laughed at be could afford 
to laugh at others, and kept his tongue in his 
He has had imitators, whose names I cannot ire# 

t 
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jXL0inl)er, but he has neter been eclipsed in the 
peculiar mHicr of his choice. 

As women seem in London to have the power of 
creating literary success, so they are sometimes 
ambitious of that success themselves. Indeed, 
amongst the ladies ’'of particular coteries it is neOiirly 
the exception to encounter one who does not write. 
The truth, I suppose, is, that the circulating 
libraries must be supplied, and it does not probably 
much matter with what. Some of these dames of 
the pen go a good deal into society. Mrs. Singleton, 
best known by her nom de ylime of ‘Violet Fane,* 
is the best representative of a numerous tribe. She 
has uncommon powers of satirical description and 
dialogue. She is a poet, and she has in high 
perfection the conversational art, possessed by some 
fahhionable and well-bred women, of uttering the 
most audacious or pungent sentiments in a voice of 
resigned melancholy, repro^ing naiirti, or childish 
simplicity. 

I now come to an entirely different d^Kortm^nt 
of literature, if literature it can be called, Journal- 
ism. The journalist, it is customary to say^ is 
powerful in England, and I believe that the multi- 
tude of those who are deshous of adding journuHam 
to their regular occupations iSi as the sands of tiio 
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iicmumeriibble. |k«tt men whd m^Mdd 
Opinion b; thoir writing have aoldom the oppor* 
ttinity or the inclination to mix with sooietj^ 
Oertain it is that one only catehes fleeting glimpses 
of tlitem« But does jonmalism in En^^d mould 
jmbUe opinion, Or wbat are the relatiouB in which 
ii stands to it ? If the articles one rea<ls in the 
newspapers were a fair reflection of the national 
mind upon any given subject, and at any particular 
crisis, then it would foMow that whenever the press 
is excited the country nRist be excited too. But is 
that the case ? Nothing of the kind. The London 
newi^pers, in the morning and the evening, lash 
themselves into a fury over the shortcomings of 
BngUsh Ministers in every quarter of the globe. 
Thousands and scores of thousands of Englishmen 
throughout the country read those diatribes and 
invectives, for the most part admirably written, with 
warm approval. 

But nothing comes of them. The public no 
more thinks of acting in accordance with their pre« 
cepta than it does of taking as its rule of life the 
bigh*flown sentiments in the drama which it has 
just been applauding. Journalism stimulates ibe 
people only in theory. The leading aiiaides, though 
tfie aeemrtum may seem a contradiction in terme^ 
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ore absolutely ineffective because they are so effec* 
tive. The average Briton, after having read one of 
them, acts precisely as the pious church-goer does 
who has listened to a sermon which has kindled 
within his bosom a glow of emotion. Church-goer 
and newspaper-reader alike do their duty. Sermon 
and article equally discharge the function of a 
safety valve. The press interprets what it declares 
to be the deliberate comiction of the nation, and the 
nation, with the comment ‘^^^ite bo ! ’ goes its way. 

[t has boon said that one of the consequences 
of the Flench Ee\olution was to supersede the 
priesthood of the Church by the priesthood of the 
pen. Exactly ; and just as the tendency of eccle- 
siastical sacerdotalism wa*! to relieve individuals of 
any necessity for being religious themselves, so the 
tendency of journalistic sacerdotalism is to relieve 
them of any necessity of political exertion, or of 
bringing popular pressure to boar upon those in 
power. The average Briton consults his newspaper 
with the same awe-stricken confideuce as the pious 
Boman used to consult the entrails. But in the 
former case,* unlike the latter, the business begins 
and ends with consultation. If the English 
journalist is to do anything, it must bo because he 
can rouse his readers to act. But to the latter it 
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L^«ir duty f ermmat(«B with the peruiid 
of the Itictiole^ The joumaliat* Iherelote, doo^ not 
epiur the multitude. He rather^ albeit unconsciooaly 
and with the beat intent, administers to them an 
anodyne or a sopoiifu 

iTournalism, from the point of \iew from which I 
shall look at it heie, i» Interestin)' as aflording a 
social link between politics and literature. In the 
present Hoiise of Commons there are exceedingly 
few men, as it is natural loi Frenchmen to estimate 
them, wlio have ac'hieved anything like eminence 
as publicists. There are several newspaper pro** 
prietors, and, especially amongst tho Irish, a host 
of journalistic dabblers. Mr. Justin McCarthy^ 
a novelist as well as a writer of articles, is the 
one Hibernian senator of any literary importance, 
and be has done himself barm by taking to a Far* 
liamentary career. He has, that to say, created 
for himself a false position. Ho has transformed 
himself from an English htterateur into an Irisb 
politician. Amongst EngHsh Ministers the only 
ex-jourUalist is Bir William Harconrt, of whom I 
have already had occasion to speak ; though Mr# 
Courtney, till lately a Treasury official, was another# 

The House of Commons to-day contains but a 
single publicist and author of the first distinctioiii 
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^Mr. John Morley, Mr. Morley cont&tiefii to com- 
bme the profession of polities with that of litera- 
ture, and, marvellons to say, neither suffers by 
the union. He is, however^ the exception which 
proves the lulo. Much of his literary career was 
a political apprenticeship. Many of his best books 
ore political studios. Above all, ho is a Badical by 
conviction. Unlike many, or most, effective writers 
for the press, he has a natural gift for oratory and 
debate, ^o far as I have been able to judge, I 
should say the effect of his literary training upon 
him had been, not, as is usually the case, to make 
his speeches academic, but to imbue him with a 
holy hatred of commonplace. Though good houses 
are open to him, ho goes sparingly into society ; 
though he has received enough homage and 
flattery to spoil him, he assumes non^ of the 
airs of the oracle. He is a gentlemanlike man of 
^ the world, easy and unaffected, never straiiiing 
artificially after conversational effects, «with jmit 
enough bitterness to give flavour to his commontl, 
and with a keen sense of humour and fun. 

Mr. Henry Labouchere is in every respecti aato 
that he too is a professed Badical, a oontreiiit to 
Mr. Morley^ He has never given himself to toriims 
htorai^ but he is an admirahte ivritor 
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not olGensive personality^ ondt sometimes quite de« 
t%btful in their daring* The truth is, he has taken 
np publiokm as he has taken up-^-and never, i^er- 
haps, when Us real puJrpose is oonsulered, quite un^ 
SueeeSBfully--^many other things* Long years, I ain 
prepared to hoUeve, ^i^re required ho could 

divest himself of tliat nathi modesty which shriuks 
instinctively from publicity, and itooils in positive 
horror from the idea of vulgar fame. But at last ho 
overcame tliis ingoiiuous weakness, and, if he will for- 
give me for saying "so, I am pei&uaded that notoriety 
is now to him as the breath of his nostrils. 

Supremely indiftcient to the praise or blame 
of his fellow-creatures, he cannot live without occu- 
pation, and the one occupation he cares for is 
that which, while it contributes to the moral im* 
provement of the human race, does not in too 
marked a manner avert their glance from himselt 
Thus, he started some years ago a weekly news'^ 
pape>P, ee he had before run a theatre, and distin-' 
guished himself as a besieged resident in Paris* 
As a politician it is natural to him never quite to 
bo wtiisfled with the advance made by the leadtos 
el itie party along the path he indicates* H he 
tofiporto a miiiiirtry he ie^ by a tow of hto bemih ^ 
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opt>oBition to it as well. He is not so mnch a 
follower of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Chamberlain^ a 
Liberal or a Radical — he is Henry Labouchere. 

Pew men of the day have made their mark so 
plainly in so many careers. Mere fussiness would 
not have enabled him to do this. His mind is strong 
as well as acute. lie has bee]i i)itted against some 
of the hardest heads in the city of London, and 
has pro^ed himself their equal. He is a prodi- 
gious woikcr, though methodically unmethodical. 
His faculties are aluajs on the alert. His mind, 
and, so far as is nccessaiy for tht? processes of his 
mind, his body, is as severely in training as a 
prize-fighter’s. He takes no exorcise. He smokes 
cigarettes inccfebantly, but he never drinks, and he 
seldom cats. He is a pure Rechabite — not on 
principle, but fiom prehrence. In London society 
he is seldom seen. Hi has a capital establishment 
in town, and, near town, another on the banks of 
the Thames. lie is a great authority on all matters 
theatrical. Ho is now quite domesticated. Hos- 
pitable, and never happier than when he is enter- 
taining pai*ties, big or small, of the complexion 
which London society designates as Boheihian* 
he is certainly a favourite. Even those who most 
disagree with^ and disapprove of, the politieal 
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dMrm«d ^hieh he <k|foets» F^poak of bhti 
a5eetiiS!i^ as < Labby.’ 

His name is greeted as a liouaeholil mvA^ and is 
sure to raise an appreciative laiigh on any stage or 
, platforni on which it is nioniionetl. Ht‘ is, iK^haps, 
the one man in Sttgland ^bo has an unlimited power 
of startling society without shocking it. This is 
partly because he is never supposed to be quite in 
earnest, never taken quite liteially or an aeneiu; 
partly, too, because there aic certain laws of taste 
Hliich he seldom violates; partly, and perhaps 
principally, becauHc hois credited witli many of those 
attributes which Englislimdi admiie with blind 
loyalty. He has, that is to say, the cachet of what 
can only be described as * swelldom.’ He was bom 
to social position and to fortune ; was the nephew 
of a highly respectable and pious uncle, who ulti- 
mately became a peer, and who left him a fortune, 
or the nucleus of a fortune. His educational train- 
ing, Eton, Cambridge, and diplomacy, were all 
eminently aristocratic. London society, therefore, 
if it sees in him a hreUs ef/arec, sees in him also a 
sheep between whom and the fold there yet exists a 
certain connection. Then he has been CAvourably 
regarded by royalty. He has, in a word, a c^rtiyn 
breeding which, co-operating with a shrewd, cool 
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judgment, and a wide knowledge of the world, pre- 
vents him from being offensive. He may regard life 
and all its ooncerns, political or social, as a game, 
but he knows the laws of the game, and these laws 
he never violates. Some persons may wonder how 
and why he is tolorat(*d ; this is the explanation, a 
sufficient one. 

To London society the daily journal is a reality, 
but the journalist scarcely a name; rather a 
nonentity. It is only the infusion of the commer* 
cial and the political, the buBincsslike and states- 
manlike elements into the social, which occasionally 
acquaints London society with the identity and 
patronymic of the London editor. Since the 
days of Delano, there has been no conductor-in- 
chief of any London newspaper who has figured ad 
a personage in society. Sir Algernon Borthwick, 
now the doyen of the London press, is indeed an 
exception. But then his social position is indepen- 
dent of the happy accident which makes^ him pro^ 
prietor and conductor-in-chief— -the acting edit0r 
being a worthy and genial justice of the peace, Wt, 
Hardman^of the Morning Post. It is as ft serttl^t 
of society first and a pillar of the press afterwm^ 
that, aasibted by his gifted and popular wife, 
has seemed for his house tbepmt^ of a 
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mxtte. E verycme uribo is anyone g6ee to * 
Borthmoke^’ and everyone is proud of goinpr there^ 
There ate no hosts who have achieved a success 
jnbte indiBpntable--^nono who are kindlier and 
worthier. But one exhaust the vocabulary of 
praise apd oompldinent ov(t these eharroing people* 
Society in London would W»ot he society without 
theui* The chief of the editorial staff of the Time$ is 
Mr* Buckle, a gentleman m the bloom of early man- 
hood, an Oxfoid scholar, of singularly preiiossessitjg 
manner and appeal anee, quiet, aelf-possessed, with 
an air of tranqml determination and unaggi*essivc 
Belf**assurance about him, the irreproachable em- 
bodiment of a discreet caution. The opinions of 
the Ttmes are often criticised, and its policy 
condemned. This 1 regard as a tribute to its 
power. One may be sure that the articles pub- 
lished in a daily broadsheet would not excite 
sneh animated differences of estimate unless 
th^ intrinsic importance were felt on every side. 
And is it not probable that the men who are re* 
for the conduct of the rimes, the sagaciotis^ 
if unsympathetic and fr^d, Mr. Walter, whose 
perisneo is great and whose insight into BngUadi 
i$ not contemptible, as well as those wW 
m amociated with him in the management of the 
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journal, may know their own business quite as well 
as those who cavil at them ? 

The editor of the Times occupies, and always 
will occupy, a position among English journalists 
entirely unique. The institution he controls is not 
only a great English newspaper. In the opinion 
of foreigners, and in the opinion of many English- 
men too, it is the greatest of newspapers ; perhaps 
the only great neuspapor in the United Kingdom. 
After the Sovereign and the Premier comes the 
Lord Mayor— so, at least, many of my compatriots 
think - after the Lord Mayor comes the Times, and 
nothing will over eradicate from the Continental 
mind, whether in the case of politicians or of the 
masses, the belief that the views expressed by the 
T'imes are inspired by the Government of the 
day. This is a delusion of course, but it is one of 
those delusions which die hard, which are almost 
immortal. 

The editor of the Standard is Mr. Mudford. 
He does not make his presence in London sooiety 
too cheap. He is a busy man, and he has, quite an 
unusual thing fqr the British editor, literary tastes. 
He understands his craft better than most of his 
contemporaries, and has the power (exceedingly 
rare amongst Unglisb journalists, who are not, for 
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the most part> men of the world, and who try to 
acquire an importance which, as a matter of faei» 
they never win, by professing extravagant loyalty 
to a party which ignores them) of looking at any 
political conjuncture with judicial impartiality. The 
danger is lest the ablest <»f editors, be he Mr. Mud* 
ford or any other, for the very reason tliat he does 
from time to time so successfully identify him- 
self with public opinion, should, when a cntical 
emergency arinos, mistake effect for cause, and 
assume that wdiat he says is, for the mere reason 
that he says it, the interpretation of public opinion* 
So well has he played the part of exponent, that at 
last he imagines there can be nothing to be ex- 
pounded apart from his own ideas. A little more 
imagination, and perhaps a dash more cynicism, 
would help him to avoid this error. Before one can 
be a political prophet one must succeed in divesting 
oneself not only of all partisanship, but, a far more 
difficult matter, of all conceit ; the only quality to 
be trusted to is that which is purely intellectual, 
and which, in pronouncing on a given situation, 
is perfectly unbiassed, unelated by the memmry 
of its past succesBes* Mr. Mudford’s social 
manner at once impress^ you in his lavour. No 
oM could pronounce him anything hist a strong 
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man* When he talks, he talks wisely» and if tliere 
is anything worth hearing, he listens well. 

Among other journalists known in London 
society as journalists are Mr. Lawson of the Da\hj 
I'elegmphy Mr. Hill and Mr. Lobinson of the Daily 
Ncu's, Mr. Greenwood of the St. James's Gazette, 
and various gentlemen to whom I have, at different 
times, had the honour of beung presented as re*- 
sponsible for the l^alt Mall Gazette. Plump, well- 
kept, exuberant, prosperous, ever-smiling, humor- 
ous and cheerful, Mr. Law^son is something more 
than one of the proprietors and editors of the Daily 
Telegraph. He is an exceedingly wealthy man, 
partly the result of business success, and partly 
of the weU-dirccted munificence of opulent relatives. 
He entertains lavishly at his town house and his 
country house, is the father of a son about to be- 
come a member of Parliament, and another in the 
Guards. As I have elsewhere intimated, his news- 
paper is one of the authors of Mr. GUulatcme^s 
political fame ; but he is too shrewd and B|i|;acipu$ 
to indulge lus vanity by dwelling on this circton* 
stance ,* and though I should think that few atepi 
of importance were taken in the office of ^jis news^ 
paper without his cognisance, or apj^mvel, m 
mHiativOt the r6U of which he is most toM' U Mt 
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of a coi^try squire, eomjpelled by ih^ Ipssure 
political business and patriotic emotioUs noi 
quently to visit London. 

Hr* Hill is laudably assiduous in his attcndautjo 
at the social funetioiis of the leacUu’S of the party 
to ^Moh bfc paper, the Ihiitj/ AV»«, is attached* 
He is H luiin with a quiet, di} manner, who 
ixupro^es on acquaintance, and who has a power, 
unparaUokd amoniii his jcmrualistic colleagues, of 
saying trenchant and biting things in a quiet, e\en 
an amiablo, way. He gciitrally stiikes the stranger 
as too much of the plulosophei and too little of the 
politician. Perhaps natme meant him laiher for 
the scholar's hbrary and wiiting-table than for the 
new8pai>er office. Mr. Greenwood, on the other 
hand» with much litoiaiy knowledge and training ; 
as competent a judge, I sliould say, as exists in 
London of literary finish and efficiency; himself 
a writer of singular tene and inoisiveneBs, has, with 
experience, contracted many of the associations, 
and imbibed many of the sentiments of a states^^ 
man^ He is reputed to be violent, even venomous, 
in bis literary onslaughts on politicians and their 
policies* Hut really in journalism one must study 
and if Mxp Greenwood writes at a white heat 
^ or prompts others to 4^ so, U4iMe 
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not follow that he himself can form no estimate of 
men and of affairs unprejudiced and cool to freez** 
ing-point« 

There are other points of social convergence 
briefly to be illustrated between periodical literature 
and politics. Mr. Henry Eeeve, the Mitor of the 
Edinburgh lleriew, when he is not suffering from 
gout, or at his country estate, is often to be met 
with in the dining-rooms and drawing-rooms of 
the hosts and hostesses of London society. He 
may bo likened to a highly modernised edition 
of Dr. Johnson. Tall, portly, quite elderly and 
almost dignified, ho utters alike paradoxes and 
platitudes with a volume and depth of voice 
implying that there is no appeal against them. 
Many years have elapsed since he was obliging 
enough to take French literature and politics, 
in a word, everything to do with France, 
under his protection. He acts, or at one 
time he acted, as a species of English Consul- 
General for French literature, and there is perhaps 
no well-known translation of a French work of 
importance so unsatisfactory as Mr. Keeve’s version 
of De Tocqueville’s * Democracy in America.' It is 
a tradition with him to be on good terms with the 
Btiocessive occupants of the French Embassy in 
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on overy bral^h of theBc Mr. Beore 
to ^e$k with oraonlar fuatbority. Thon^ too* 
aftdcto to act 03 the inierpreter of the OlK)tcrie ideas 
of Whiggism> that dioJl political ( omposito of as* 
sumption and timnhty. 

The editor of tlio Quartet Ip liet u < , Di . William 
Smithi iSi notwithstanding hih >tarK and his re- 
sponsibility, a chcciy and genial gentleinAii. He 
pretends to be uotlung luoie than lio is, a keen, 
experienced wrpnHano, with enough of vaiied eru- 
dition and uibight into popular fading to be atinsi* 
worthy judge ui)on any ordmaiy topic without 
being infallible. lie lacks the slightly pretentious 
pomposity of Mr. lhe^e. If he magnifies his 
apostle&hip it is withm naiiowci limits and in a 
less aggrcBBi\e way. He docs not affect to be eo 
deeply behind the scenes as tlu editor of the 
Edinburgh lluieic, but he is, for all that, well 
informed, thoroughly pleasant and instructive to 
talk with. 

Periodical literature is also represented in 
London society by the conductors of one or two 
miscellanies who occupy a position mid w'ay between 
that of the editor of a daily paper and of a quarterly 
reviow* Mr. EnowleSi the editor of the Nineteenth 
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Centnrifi has the same craze for social omniscienfeo 
tvhich t have ropoateclly observed among the private 
secretaries of Ministers or the more aspiring of 
Foreign Office clerks. The orld is his oyster ; society 
his happy hunting-ground, useful and attractive to 
him mainly as offering him recruits for a magazine 
in which the order of social precedence is rigidly 
observed. Dukes and marquises first, then peers 
of hilerior degree, then bishops and philosophers, 
the procession being wound up by any poor devils 
who liavo contrhed to i^uff themsehes into momen- 
tai’y notoriety. If you are worth knowing from 
Mr. Knowles's point of \iew, it must be cither be- 
cause you can help him with his magazine, or 
because you know some person else w’ho may be 
useful for that purpose. He is, as it is his business 
to be, an acute, calculating little man, always, as 
a look at him is enough to tell you, engaged in 
mentally reckoning as to whether A. or B. or C. 
can forward his enterprise, and, if so, up to what 
point. To Mr. ,J[nowles, who displays, if it is 
^permissible to employ a vernacular expression, all 
his wares in his shop window, there could be no 
greater contrast than the editor of the Fartnightlif 
Jtieview, Mr. Esoott, who, though I suppose he 
must give some attention to his professicmal 
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pun^uits, mA hae the cr^it of ond^i^tsikidiing thMi 
never alludes to them iu conwrHtition, and when 
talking is not easily entief*d into the expression of 
an opinion about Uiem or about any other matter. 
This may be wise, but life is hIhuI:, and mi the 
oceaeions on which 1 have met hun it has not 
seemed to me to be worth wliile to mdiico him to 
break his not too conciliatory or t om teous reserve. 

Lord Houghton is one of the most distinguished, 
and gradually disapiieanng, links which exis 
between society and literature. His intellectual 
faculties are undinimed. Age hap now overtaken 
him, but the glory of his 3 ounger brilliancy and 
his enjoyment of life and its good things has not 
abated. With the exception of a slight deafnesSy 
he is a victim to no inhrmity peculiarly incidental 
to his j^ears. Ho is still indefatigable as an after* 
dinner speaker, and can talk, whether in public or 
in private, in an air half romantic, half satirioal, 
the secret of whoso charm none of his juniors 
seems to have discovered. He has been the 
acquaintance or the intimate friend of almost every 
man of distinction in politics, literature, diplomacy, 
or science, who has lived during the last half* 
century. He has, moreover, given the world much 
that it prises and wUl preserve in prose andpoetry* 
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If he is sometimes the theme of merriment to his 
friends, his accomplishments can never be anything 
hut the subject of admiration. He has seen the 
vorld in many aspects far outside the limits of his 
own country, has popularised and embellished 
travel, and has delighted more than one generation 
of wits in continental capitals with the whimsi- 
calities of his wit and his paradoxical conceits. 

As for the novelists of London, their name is 
legion, but to London society they are names only. 
Mr. Wilkie Collins leads the life of a recluse. 
Other masters of fiction a\oid the capital as much 
as possible ; and as for the lady novelists, they 
either work too hard to have any time to spend 
upon society, or they limit their appearance in it 
to visits paid in fashionable country-houses. 

One editor of a weekly paper has been already 
presented to the reader in the person of Mr. 
Labouchere. Mr. Edmund Yates, though not, like 
Mr. Labouchere, a Member of Parliament, is as 
little unknown as he is to London society. Viva- 
cious as a talker, well equipped as a racontewj he 
has the twin gift of a tenacious memory ai^d a 
quick eye. He is one of the comparatively feW 
men of letters in London whose memory earrias 
them back to the period when society appreciated 
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Uiieirar? $t»arkle in ito <K)nver8ation imm it 
does to4ay. Full of vitality and ugour, he makes 
his pretsence felt wherever he is. His most ohata^* 
teri^tle gifts, his pleasantry, Uis antitheses, his 
neatness of expression, are i^’reneli rather than 
English. 

The fortunes of J^meh, tlu Idmdon Chari* 
mri, are dirediod by Mr. Burnand, a gentleman 
who, though HO immerhcd in his occupations that he 
has little time to spare foi Bocidty, is welcomed in 
many sections of it ^^hen he can bo induced to lay 
bis professional labours aside His appearance, 
with his bushy eyebrows, his hair brushed well 
back from his forehead, and, ttlK)ve all, the black 
cravat which he affects in evening dress, is Gallic 
rather than Britisli. Ho is a farceur of the 
best type, gifted, like Mr. Yates, with a liberal 
allowance of histrionic power, and never more 
amused than when he is amusing. But he hm 
higher quaUties. That he is possessed of no 
ordinary strength of judgment as well as fertility 
of resource is shown by the skill and success with 
which he conducts what is one of the most re* 
markable papers in the world* In England 
Pmth has provoked many imitations; none of 
tiiem have touched or even seriously tbreateimd 
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its ascendency. The secret of liuinoroubly intelr- 
preting with pen and pencil the superficial or the 
deeper sentiments of the hom* rests with it and 
with it alone. 

Between the editors of the Saturday Review 
and the ^Spectator there is, at any rate as 
regards personal aj^pcarance, a marked dissimi- 
larity. Mr. Walter Pollock, the conductor of the 
former journal, the gifted member of a gifted 
family, a model of«grace and breeding, and the best 
fencer in England, is tall, slight, with fair hair and 
l)oard. Mr. Hutton and Mr. Meredith Townsend, 
who control the Speetatory are each of them 
gentlemen of middle age, with the look of philoso- 
phers and teachers rather than of men of pleasure 
or society. Yet they both of them are to be met 
with in society. Mr. Hutton is the friend of Mr. 
Gladstone, whom he not seldom entertains at dinner ; 
while, wherever authorities on the Indian empire 
of England are, there is Mr. Townsend likely to be 
found in the midst of them. 
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ACTORS, ACTRKShKH, VND ARTIPT^ TN SOCIETY. 

The Ecndals —The Bancrofts Theatrical hoflts and hobtessen — 
The Duke of Beaufort -liord and Lady Ijondesborough- Lord 
Bunraven — Mr. and Mr’i. (»eorgo J^awiM Mr. Conway— Mr. 
Wilson Bariett— Mr. .T L. Triolo Mi. IJiooklicld Mr. Haw 
troy- Mr Cecil Mr Hen^y living Artibts in so<‘iotj : their 
general po<»itiou - Sii Frederick licighton— Mr. Millaia— Mr. 
Marcus Stoiio -Mr. rrinsop Mi. Whistler- Why dntdling 
docs not exist in England -Conclnsion. 

While joui’nalisis and men of letters are content 
to be merged in the common crowd in London 
society, artists and actors stand forth from it in 
prominent relief. They are personages. They 
insist on making themselves seen and heard. Not, 
indeed, qtUi artists and actors, but qua gentlemen or 
ladies of fashion. The odd thing is that, assuming 
tho airs of people of the highest social considera* 
tion, the actors are perpetually asking themselves 
what their 2>osition is. As a matter of fact, it iS| 
with the exception of their womankind, what it 
always waa The acti'ess in society is a novel fea- 
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Madams ChadWine Nilsson, the prima donna^ 
visits Lady Salisbury. Mrs. Bancroft — Matrix 
Wilton— visits Lady Haytcr, to say nothing of 
other ladies of social distinction, peeresses by the 
score thrown in. 

This is%cact]y \^hat might lla^c been expected. 
London society is, m a sense, stage-struck. It 
takes the same sort of interest in associating 
with the ornaments of the stage as boys feel in 
making the acquaintance of ballet-dancers. There 
is a ceitain prurient prudishness, a salacious 
inquisitiveness about London society. It loves 
to ho\cr over, or alight ofi, the borderland 
which separates conventional respectability from 
downright dissoluteness. There is nothing which 
it so dearly loves as a sotqic^on of naughtiness. I 
never see that well-luiown jiicture of two young 
ladies peering into a volume which they have taken 
down from a shelf in the paternal library — * For- 
bidden Fruit/ I think it is called— and reading in 
it things which make them alternately smSiS 
blush, without recognising the pictorial symbol, the 
engraved allegory of London society* What, to it, 
is the mystery Of holiness in comparison with the 
mystery Of dn ? Who would^ not sooner eontom^ 
idato the lives of the ^ners than the Uv^ ^ the 
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London scxHbiy is iiifniitely otklurii4UN» 
beeatise its outiosit; knows no 1>ounds. Oiio of tho 
reasons wby it welcomes actresses is that it sur* 
rounds them, rightly or wrongly, with a halo of 
anteoedents and envuomntni whuh Innc miieh 
to the imagination* 

Not, indeed, that in the Kocial (liuuaiiour of 
these ladies there is aii> thing to gratify, or to pro* 
misc the gratification, of any tastes which are other 
than puritanical in their neitro respoctability. 
With the single cvceptioii that they are moio de- 
monstrative than ordinary Englishwomen, more 
anxious to fix attention upon thuiihelvcs, they might 
be the \vi\os of bairihters or bishoiis. They are 
the incarnation of everything that is orthodox iii 
British matronhood. Mrs. Kendal, one of the 
best artists of her sex on the London stage, is in 
private life the epitome of all the domestic virtues 
and graces. She has a husband, himself a worthy 
actor, and bearing the same relation to a gentleman 
of fashion as an officer in a Yeomanry cavali 7 
regiment does to an officer in the Blues—an historie 
htisband^ whom she has recently immortalised, and 
without whom she goes nowhere, tbs Kendals and 

Bancrofts are at the apex of the theatrical pro* 
iMiioii ftom a social point of view***'aons at 
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houses in fashionable quarters^ vUlas on the Thames^ 
shooting-boxes in Scotland, horses, carriages, visit- 
ing lists, fine friends, an endless round of enter- 
tainments — whatever, in fact, lends distinction or 
respectability to life, belongs to them. 

There are, I may venture to say, not a few houses 
in London society into the ample bosom of which 
anyone calling herself an actress would be welcomed. 
Bomctiines it happens that society is agitated with 
misgivings as to the propriety of taking these ladies 
of tlie stage to its lieait. But the conscientious 
scruple only makes itself felt to be effaced — appears, 
to disappear. T1 k‘ fair player, as it discovers, is 
calumniated. She is confused with someone else, 
oddly enough, of exactly the same name, who is or 
was not everything which might be wished ; or she 
has entirely broken with a past which, if equivocal^ 
was experienced under circumstances that make 
her rather sinned against than sinning, rather a 
martyr than a culprit. Other social critics there 
are who, if they are reproached with lack of di^ii- 
mination on this point, cynically ask what does it 
matter, and claim for the gentlemen and ladies wlsto 
delight the w otiP behind the footlights on exempt 
tion Xrom the prosaic trammels of the moral law. 

The actress, who ten or fifteen years agp was 
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danemg a breakdown on the burlesque stage, finds 
herself Beat6Ml to-day, betwet‘ii the Premier and a 
prelate, at the dinner-table of a peer. The fine 
ladies who affect to the queens of London society 
may shrug their sbouhU^rs, eh vat(‘ their oychrows, 
and say scornful things about it, hut the fact 
remains the same. Tiie actress in scKuety is as 
powerful as the best sulwititute hicli London can 
offer for the gmitrle dame, and— which explains ber 
popularity — she ib infinitely moio amusing. That 
is the secret of the whole buHiuess. Just as theie 
are some gentlemen belonging to the theatrical pro- 
fession who, when they have played to the public, 
go into society to sing songs at so much a piece, so 
actresses are taken into society, not professionally, 
but upon an unreal footing of equality which makes 
them the more diverting. They comport themselves 
with the mien of women to whom imperial sway is 
a second nature. They are at home immediately. 
1 have never seen the young lady known os Miss 
Fortesoua on the stage, but I have had the bonour 
to view her at a discreet distance tft dirawing-rooms, 
and there could not be more of self-consequence in 
her hearing if she were a duebess. 

are the gentlem^ of the stage more timid 
^an the Mies. The impression which ihsf aimi 
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quite unconsciously I really believe, at produciag, 
is that of being officers in crack regiments, who take, 
after the habit of military exquisites, an interest in 
the drama. Some of them, when they are spoilt by 
gieat ladies and made to feel almost too much at 
homo m big houses, acquiic a habit of slanginess 
and familiarity which, howe\cr, to their real ad- 
mirers, seems only to add piquancy to their charm. 

The London theatrical hosts and hostesses ate 
on the increase. The most noticeable of the 
number are the Duke of Beaufort and Lord and 
Lady Loi^^osborough, the last being the daughter of 
the first. Lord Londesborough is a typical specimen 
of the English swell. Tall, with tawny beard and 
moustache, at home in the theatre or theatrical 
suppers, in the hunting field or on the box of a 
four-in-hand, he is good-natured and heavy, with 
no definite ideas, probably, on any subject which 
does not appertain to pleasure or sport, and, as an 
hereditary legislator, animated by the traditional 
hatred of the aristocratic Whig for the plebeian 
Badiealv He is fiever more happy than when he is 
entertaining a select party of histrionic artiefet bf 
both sexes at his counts^ seat in Hampshiroi or 
driving Us drag, freighted with these same 
ments of the drama, to gandown or Spa## 1$^ 
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W4b cmc6 mistaken by an Ameri<?an^tigitQr for a 
popular comedian, which he thought an excdlont 
joke. 

Lord Dunraven is also a warm patron of the 
playhouse and of players. This nobleman has 
crossed the Atloiitie f-o fiequmllv, and sojommed 
on the ollitr hi»lt ot it so lonpr tluit he him oon- 
tracted^ or affects to ha\e contracted, som<‘thmg of 
the American a(“cent. Seen any^\here, lu‘ would 
excite attention. His face, uith the strongly defined 
eyebrows, the long, elaborately biushed and waxed 
moustache, tho daik comi>lcxion, and the slightly 
sinister, though not unkind, expression, is suggestive 
alternately of a mediaeval Mcphistoplioks and a 
modern conjurer. He has brains, knov ledge, and 
experience, is a good talker, and can write English 
which is always grammatical and sometimes vigor- 
ous, He will long be remembered as their bene- 
foctor by many bright particular stars of the stage. 
He is not an ascetic, but he is too astute to be, or 
ever to have been, a spendthrift libertine. Lord 
Bosebery and Lord Fife can each of them pose as 
the Miecenas of the Thespian profession, especially 
when the Prince of Wales graces the occarion by hfo 

trttfweiice, 

HHm Eus^ (Inuoa has bo Wftmor «ii|^ 
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the English actor or actress no more useful friend, 
than Mr. George Lewis, the eminent lawyer. But 
his aegis covers a far wider area than that of the 
stage. He is the oracle and adviser of London 
society. There is scarcely any gentleman or lady 
whose name has been mentioned in these pages, 
who, if lie or she were to become involved in 
any gra\e trouble or compromising complication, 
would not fly for aid and counsel to this most 
sagacious, acute, and amiable of English solicitors. 
Small wonder, then, that he is as much of an 
institution in London society as any of its most 
conspicuous ornaments, or that his comfortable 
and artistically arranged house is, under the pre- 
siding genius of his graceful and accomplished 
wife, a social centre. Half the most delicate 
secrets of the English aristocracy are locked up 
in the breast of Mr, Lewis ; and if you come to 
gentlemen in business, I verily believe that he 
knows enough about them to send half the City 
of London to penal servitude. He goes everywhere 
and hears everything. How could it be otherwise ? 
Tliere is no cause cHehre in high life, every ramifi* 
cation of which is not in his hands. 

The actors and actresses reciprocate the hospi* 
tality of their hosts in London society, Mr. Arth^ur 
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Cecfl entcrtaiiia at little sTipp(*rK, when the i>lay 
over, many of the smart hidu's ftf tlu' fin<> world. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft i;ivo frequent diimera to 
their numerous admirers at tlnir residence in 
Berkeley Square. Mr. and Afrs. Kt-udal luv} not 
less fond of seeing their frionds in Harley Street. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett is famous f r sujjpcrs which 
arc banquets, and occasionally giMs dinner parties 
on Sundays. 

But the most prodi<»al and magnificent of tlnM- 
trical hosts is Mr. Tli nry Ir\ing. Opinions dilTer 
as to the merits of this geutlein.in’s acting. Those 
who apin cclato and those who condemn his art alike 
recognise the stump of high intelligeuec improKsed 
upon it. His mannerisms may be censured, but 
they are only the veil that never quite conceals a 
quality closely akin to genius. Whate\or profession 
he might have adopted, he would have made his 
mark in it. Much satire has been exi>ende(l 
on his attitudes, many attacks have been made 
on his pronunciation of the English language. 
His best and conclusive answer to his critics on 
both these gi'ounds is that the public applauds 
him. He has won its car, and can always count 
upon his audience. He bias, too, employed sue* 
oessfolly other expedients in conciliating the mulM* 
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tude. His profuse expenditure has carried captive 
their imagination. His known generosity and 
munificence have made him their idol. Whatever 
he does is done on a great, even a grand, scale, and 
done without ostentation, without violating any of 
the laws of good taste. Whatever the entertain- 
ment he has devised for his friends is the best of 
its kind. 

His figure is interesting, not, it is true, wanting 
in eccentricity, but then not wanting in distinction 
either. His manner is polished and gentle; his 
voice off the stage always agreeable, and his smile 
peculiarly winning. He is also, like Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, a shrewd and indefatigable man of business. 
He would never incur the remotest danger of dra- 
matic failure by inattention to any of those details 
which could promote success. The relations he has 
established between himself and the Press, and 
every interest or body of persons with whom he is 
brought into contact, are equally calculated to help 
him at any critical juncture. In general society he 
is reserved, and has been known to remind some 
persons of the late Lord Bcaconsfield. In the 
company of liis intimate friends his conversatioii 
is sometimes exceedingly interesting, though the 
minuteness with which he dwells upon compmnf^- 
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tivdy trivial details is apt to W a tdUe t^dk>a«« 
is, I should think, the only Ihing actor who 
has been selected lionoris cauid a member of the 
Athenieum Club, and probaldy the only act(»r on 
whom at any time a ftiinilar honour 1ms htjcn oon^ 
ferred by the Committe<* of the Hi form Club, 

There are half a dozen or w hcjoio of other 
gentlemen of the stage frequently to be encountered 
in London society, such as Mr. Con\\ay, Mr. Brook* 
field, Mr, Hawtrey, and many more*. Most of tho^o 
arc well favoun'd to look upon, and much ai>pre- 
ciated by ladies who have been the architects of 
their social fortunes. Mr. ilaro, one of the most 
artistic players of character parts on the English 
stage, is altogether upon a higher level, more ex- 
clusive in his social tastes and engagements, as 
becomes one who has, by the successful exercise of 
his art, achieved position and opulence. He has 
all an Englishman's love of sport, is devoted to 
horses, and can find enjoyment in games of chance. 
But, while cultivating pleasure, he may be trusted 
to avoid rashness, and, 8i)eaking generally, I am 
disposed to think that there is hardly any other 
race of men so discreet and thrifty, so well 
aoquiunted with the value of money, and so certain 
tqi Wice return for everything they expend, 

X 
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as the proftiwous and affluent English actor of 
to-day. 

Mr. Toole dots not belong to the set of players 
of the dandy order, and ho ^\ould, I suppose, ex- 
ctiBo mo for saying that, whatever may have been 
the case once, tliero is little of the handsome young 
in(jl*nn loft about him now. Yet he is a visitor at 
the houses of ilu rich and great, regarded wiUi a 
favourable eye, and (‘iitertained, in common with 
Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Hare, Mr. (Veil, and others of 
Ins ealiiiig, by tlie IVince of Wales. His life has 
bc(‘n tliat of a steady and honourabl(‘ worker at his 
profession. lie has been the cause of much hearty 
and luirmlosB laughter in public and private to 
countless hundreds. Fortune lias smiled upon him, 
and it may lu* questioned ^^l^ether there is in 
London anyone \>bo enjoys existence more. 

Some years ago ^Ir. Gladstone introduced the 
innovation of inviting tin* reprostaitatives of English 
pictorial art to the groat banquets of State. The 
practice was continued by Lord Beaeonsfield. 
Although artists of the shige have not, so far Os 
I know, yet received at the hands of English 
Premiers exactly the same honour os the artists 
of the brush, Mr. Gladstone has been at speeial 
pajnR to favour them with the marks of liia ottea- 
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iiou. IIo iB, an Kuro])e haft hc^cn told iiN)ro thmi 
once, a fttatoBman of universal ftymiwtliies. Y(>ara 
have passed since ho made, at the house, 1 think, of 
Mrs. Thistlothwayto, the acquaintance of a ^^tcran 
Boyal Academician, Mr. Hert)ert. Kinec then iiis 
acquaintance amongst paintom and players has 
rapidly widened, and if h(' vere compelled 

to live in Bohemia, ho \^ould not n<‘(‘d any fresh 
introductionfi. 

But although Mr. Ining, Mr. Toole, and others 
are among the gu(*hts at his Thuisday breakfast- 
table, and put in an iipparance at Mrs. Gladstone's 
evening rccei)ti<mft, tluy haie not, ho far aw 1 know, 
up to the present tinu* been humnionod to taka 
their place at his ban<iiu*ting-tablo among peers 
and kniglits of the GarUr, upon State CMnasions 
ftuch as her Afajesty's birthday. 

The artist, however, is more fortunate, uud Sir 
Frederick Leighton is hidden to these feasts in hia 
capacity of an official ix*rsoiiage of high degree. 
The Boyal Academy of Arts, of which he is presi- 
dent, is an institution of State, and, as in England 
professions rise or fall in dignity and repute accord- 
ing as they are, or are not, conncctod with the 
State, the Royal Academicians and their chief have 
a social prestige in virtue of their official status in 
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vrhicli other intellectual and H^rtietic workers do not 
participatf'. At the Royal Academy dinner, held 
on the last Saturday of April, the members of the 
Cabinet and the cliief members of the Government, 
as well as select representatives of the Bench and 
Bar, the naval and military s^ rNices, aiid other 
occupations, arc entertained. Moreover, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy is one of the favoured 
few who can obtain acct.^H to the Queen when be 
desires. He is, tlierefoio, not only an eminent 
painter, of course, but a public individual of no 
common importance. Those things have conspired 
to raise the position of artists happening to bo also 
Royal Acadcmi(*ianR in the cptimate of the public, 
and, with all cliarit,\ be it said, in the estimate of 
thenihelv(»H. 

Sir Frederick I.i.ighlon is, in something more 
than the merely oonventitmal sense, the pride and 
ornament of his profession. Ho is not-^how, 
indeed, could he hr unconscious of tho 
ond circumstance witli which ho is M 

an artist pure and simple ho is a great draughts- 
man and a fantastie colourist. His flesh hues wm 
never seen upon the inhabitant of any oounfery or 
climate, of any natioimlity at any period of tjho 
world Vbiskuy, or under the iufiuenoe of any 
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lirbateter. Am a visionary glorifieation of fiia aatoal 
and the real they may he perfeetJy legitimate, but 
there is nothing in them even remotely allied to 
reality, Tliat, however, is a detail, a matter which 
concerns Sir Frederick licighton and his imagi- 
nation alone. It is neccHsary ior the Frosidont of 
the Royal Academy to not only an atiist but a 
courtier, not only an authority in the htudio but a 
personable figure in noeicty, a good public Hpc‘uker, 
a man of urbane address and of general informa- 
tion and culture. 

These last quahtications, so far as I have 
been able from personal observation to aHccrtaiii^ 
arc not too conmnin anioiigbt painters, who hare 
that peculiar vice of the English specialist and 
know exce< dingly little ulnnit any subject to 
which they have not devoted thtir lives. Whether 
one takes city merchants and speculators, or 
lawyers, or actors, makes no difference. In Paris 
and itt other European capitals the gentlemen of the 
JEkmrse are pd^ticians anil diplomatists, just as 
the diplomatists and politicians are gentlemen of 
the Bourse, while tihe doctors and the arecafs are 
deeucons of repute as men of the*world, and there* 
lore necessarily endowed with more or kaexniseetiit*^ 
tieons Imowlcdge* But in England the qpecditiipte 
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{^mtxg ihis woi^ bx the btoad^t sense and indicating 
by it those who are wrapt up in the concerns and 
labours of a single profession) are perfectly satisfied 
to be in complete ignorance of whatever lies outside 
the limits of their peculiar sphere. So far from the 
British artist being an exception to this rule, he is 
the most conclusive illustration of it. Once detach 
him from his pigme nts and brushes, his exi)erionceB 
of foreign galleries, and his sensibility to his rival^s 
shortcomings, and he has nothing to say. He 
must talk about his art and himself, or he will talk 
about nothing. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, indeed, \^ill discuss his 
art from e\t‘ry concei\able aspect by the hour, and 
is not invincibly silent upon the subject of himself. 
But then ho is, besides, a scholar, a speaker, a 
linguist, a man of businobs, of the world, and of 
appreciation of and acquaintance with everything 
which ministers to the embellibbment or the grace 
of existence. He would have been distinguished in 
any career. His more enthusiastic admirers have 
discovered in him a strong personal resemblance to 
Apollo, as that classic divinity unveils himself to 
their imagination,' and it is not difficult, as one looks 
at his elegant presence, to detect in it something 
which is suggestive of a Greek god in a frock coat. 
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Hs fhe hyaointhine looka^ tliiiinoit bdedl ^ 
years» kul; atill with fiamethm^ c»ekiKiiHj in tWtr 
Aow; his that glossy hne nhicli, as m^n m his 
moustache or heard, may ocnue from the liquid dew 
of Casialy or BowlandV MacnsMi* oli* His voice is 
lutelike, and his language a mosaic of sentiments 
not so iiinch rare in tlu mselves, M in phrases 
which arc miracles of the lestlu tic iiuagination, and 
which rail only Ik* interpreted |jy the vulgar as 
c‘iishriiiing thouglith t<w> «'\quiHitt*ly prooiouB, It 
is not Kiiglinb, nor Fieneh, nor Italian, nor 
Spanish, nor Greek, which IJiis accomplished 
rhetorician pours forth in easy flow. It is rather 
Ambrosia m sjllahles * it is Leightonesc, 

Contrast with tliis fiuishiMl hjK*eim(ii of thf 
rc'tinement of Englisli art embexhed in the liuraan 
form, the i>aiuter who is probably impulur and pro- 
sperous before any of bis contcm[)orarieH, Mr. John 
Everett Millais. It is, I believe, rejx^rted that Mr. 
Millais, had lie eared to press his claims, might have 
secured his election over Sir Fre<lerick Leighton to 
the Presideniia) chair of the lloyal Academy. But, 
as he might himself say, ' it was not in his line.* 
Everything he could wish he had obtained already, 
fame, fortune, friends. Millais is an undeniaUj 
handsmne man, a w'cU-knit giant of six foot onisi^ 
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with a ruddy, open countenance, frank, hearty, with 
a ringing voice and a pealing laugh. Like Leighton 
he loves beauty and comfort, but unlike Leighton 
he has a native taste for simplicity ; he is, although 
by birth a native of Jersey, a thorough English- 
man, ready to back his race, his country, and every- 
thing characteristic of thorn against the rest of the 
world. linagin(‘ John Bull a painter, and you have 
Jack Millais. No more cheery optimist, or one who 
shows more conclusively the diflference between 
honest pride in himself, his possessions and his 
works, and \ unity or conceit, than Mr. Millais 
ever lived. Most thoroughly has ho apprehended 
tlic genius of the English people. Most happily 
^ocs lie refh'ot it on his eanvascs, ^^hether they are 
covered with landscape or portrait. 

I iKwer meet this superb ty|>c of artistic man- 
boo<l, with his breezy, boisterous manner, without 
ex 2 )erieiicing a sense of physieal refreshment. It 
is as if ihtre was wafted to me in Pall Mall a 
current of air from those Scotch Highlands whicli 
he loves and paints so well, fragrant with the 
heather and the fir cones. Mr. Millais is a keen 
sporieiman, and oue of the reasons why he toik so 
ittcessantiy during seven or eight months of every 
year is that he may spend tlie remaining four or 
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fiv 0 in qiic8t of gi'ous<? anti *4a}nH>t}« He hAd # 
mow and a rivor on the otlitr mdt of the* Twwd, 
and these of course are, like «wery thing else vvhich 
belongs to him, the best in ilu) world. Honesity in 
he persuaded, and witlmnfc the slii^hteet trace of 
offensive conoeit wiU he sssitre \ou, that is 
no fiimily ho richly cnduwtdwitU the gift of 
sonal l)eauty as his own, tuul that ihtTe is no such 
house ab that which lie haw built toi Imnself. \wk 
him wbethur of the two paintt is he considers MillaiH 
or Gainsborough tin greattr, and he would, 1 am 
convinced, if he bit it iKTiiiisviblc to sjx^ak the 
truthf the whole truth, utid nothing but the truth, 
say Millais. A chief amongst artists this, and a 
prince among good f< llows 

8ir Frederick Li ightonV iuohI conlidt nlial lul- 
\iser and friend among men is Mr. Val Ib'insep — 
universally popular, of inexhaustible kindutss, and 
welcome in any Bockiy. A finished and most 
courteous gentleman, notwithsianding an almost 
uncouth apjiearance, and, so far as his face is con- 
cerned, a per\'ading air of shagginess. Mr. Marcus 
Stone is, in each of these respects, Mr. Frinsep*s 
opposite-- sleek, smooth-mannered, habited with 
extreme care, wonderfully w*eU4ooking, and vith 
no more of the artist in his appearance than t» 
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indicated by a certain picturesqueness in his tmU 
ememhle. Mr. Holman Hunt and Mr. Burne Jones 
differ from painters of the stamp of Mr. Stone as 
much as Mr. Stone himself differs from Mr, Prinsep. 
These are not merely wielders of the brush ; they 
are also priests of lui^jhty mysteries. Painters by 
profession, they ere teachers and preachers too. 
Art is with them a gospel which it is given only to 
a select minoi-ity of initiated votaries to understand 
aright. There is a subtle symbolism in every 
picture ^^hich Mr. Jones submits to the public. 
He is taken by his tulinirers, as indeed is usually 
the case, at his own estimate of himself. He is 
never to be met with in any ordinary circle of 
London society. He deigns only to reveal himself 
in the drawing-rooms of a favoured few, and thi*n 
he ex|M‘cts and reeeiA(‘S the worship due to a deity. 

In this he and others like him merely illustrate 
the besetting tendency of the brethren of the brush 
in England. They believe overmuch in their own 
infallibility. They are jealous of eontradictioi^ 
contemptuous of any outside criticism. For these 
reasons they are often not especially eligible as 
companions. To judge of art, they hold, otie Heftlst 
begin by bebig an artist, and if that eoaditkiii is 
not fortheoining, any opmi<m isxpmmA hnist, 
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tiieem to think, be an impertinence* 11 th^ ajhft 
members, actual or potential, of the Royal Aeadtoiy, 
they constitute an aggressive guild, always readyi 
with or without provocation, to asHume an offimsive 
attitude towards the world. If tbf»y are at feud 
with the Academy, and affect to despise its tbstinc* 
tionS and its diplomas, tlio area of their snpdctlious 
spleen is qnly enlarged, and they pose as tlie men 
of genius whom their own generation do(‘s not 
imdorstand, but for whom an immortality of glory 
is hereafter reserwd. To that htJuf there ar(‘ 
always some ladies in London soeiety wlio ai*c swift 
to minister. 

There is one urti>t wh(»se mime may \h- men- 
tioned as furnishing a crucial instance of the wTvice 
which social and, above all, feminine assistance* may 
render in the establishment of a professional repu- 
tation. Mr. Whistler is, for all I know to the eon* 
trary, an artist who has the suffrages of his brother 
artists, a great pointer in the judgment of those 
who live by painting, but if he had not followed the 
example of Mr. Oscar Wilde his name would be 
eompAratively unknown. He had the wit to see 
that genius must in these days wear the erowti of 
eoeentrkity, even as it is the foors caf Which fiee» 
queutly conceals the fooli or rather invests him 
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with the mantle of the wise man. The opportunity 
came and ho took advantage of it. Ho developed a 
little group of characteristics wliich pleased the 
fancy and impressed themselves on the memory of 
society. First he cultivated a lock of hair sprout- 
ing from amidst his tresses and fashioned after the 
model of a feather. Next he substituted for a walk- 
ing-stick a staff. Having thus appealed to the 
xision, he proceeded to appeal to society’s sense of 
hearing, and, exaggerating his American twang, 
invented a speci(*s of Yankee dialect hitherto un- 
known, In this he made it his business to utter 
grotesque antithetical incoherences, and to ramble 
on in a maundering monotone from theme to theme. 
Home clever things he contrived to say, for he is 
undoubtedly an exceedingly clever man. Con- 
currenily with this he imported a novel mode of 
painting. 

Tlie critics were divided in their opinion. Some 
said it was genius, others said he was a daub. 
Society, being already prejudiced in iavdor of the 
man, now welcomed the artist, and saw in every- 
thing which came at long intervals from |us studio 
the transoendont gifts of a great origiual. * Our 
James' hoeamo the rage, because, in fact, soeioty^s 
own James. From the artist he rose to the oraele* 
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Having inctuml many gay and lively pmm In 
London society to believe that he iras the i>o)e 
painter of the period who had the nlightest notion 
of the mdimentB of art> it oocttrred to him that he 
might as well explain from a {mblic platform what 
these were. So be a room Sn l^u’cadilly, and 
annotmced a disconrHe to dettveml at tlu unusual 
hour of ten o'clock. The liait took. It was whis- 
p(*red a))out in soeuty that it uould bo the nght 
thing to hear * our James.' lie mubt l>e so enter- 
taining. 

When the evontiul evening Jir rived there was 
not a seat to ho had for Jove or money. All the 
Wart people wort* there. Sonic of them tould 
not hear, others could not understand. S<gne 
appreciated, others were simply i>erplexed; but 
they all resolved to say that it was exceeding 
clever; and so, whether he did or did not laugh 
at them in his sleeve, our James had his victory. 
If society had been ill-natured it mighty I am 
disposed to think, bav# resented the whole bust** 
ness as an imposture, have exclaimed indignantly 
that it had been the victim of a practical j<d(e, 
and liaise demanded that its money should Vs re^ 
turned to it at the doors. But it never onke^ 
into iht heed to do any one of theae thinga 
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respectability of the artistic society of Londoia* In 
France and in other countries the artist is a Bo« 
hemian. In London he is the pink of fashion and 
the flower of propriety. The cmious thing is that, 
when a man or a woman distinguished in art or 
literature perpetrates any eccentricity, society in- 
sistH upon investing it with an air of sanctity. For 
instance, the English public hns just been reading 
with deliglit the autobiography of an illustrious 
fcinali no^elirtt, who li\ed, dm ing the greater part of 
her oxihtcnco, with a man who was not her husband, 
edited by a man who was. Chaiactoristically it has 
seen m^tliiiig at all odd in this. The lady hod a 
gr^t genius, and, theicfoie, what in others loss 
gifted might ha\e bicu vice, was in her case a form 
of virtue. 

I ba>e often heard society in London com- 
]>ared to that society in Athens addressed by 
the Aiwstle Paul, whose whole life was devoted to 
the seeing or hearing of some now thing. But if 
liondon society is greedy of novelty, it cannot be 
charged with the sin of inconstancy or caprice. It 
is, as I have endeavoured in these pages tc show, 
credulous and simple in some respects even to a 
fault. It is also loyal to those whom it has onee 
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talked into iia eorvlee^ ao^ \vbo do not p\tt off Hiexr^ 
mi bolls in its employ. It my not l>e 
loYtndi Wtttyi or wise. Bui d hth, when it docs 
err, on the side of clmrity. it will not tolerate 
idols placed up for its adoratitvn f-omo exU^mal 
power, hut wdion jUol- ur< w t up hy iWlf it 
does not Jigl)tly dethrom \\u nu ll tiio worsluppers 
are meobanicaUy gre^ui lous, they are animaU^ by an 
e$prit de corp$ which ensures their mutual aUogiaiMV* 
I have made no attempt here to conceal or gloss 
over the faults of London noeudy, )>iit, after thcHC 
hove been duly tUbrntMi lur, London sswicty will 
remain the mONt catholic, compniunhive, ioteruJit, 
amusing, the mo^t \aHt and Miried in the world. 

One word in conciuHioii. Tliosc of my readers 
who are not Englishmen may be surprised tliat in 
tliis account of Hocicty in London 1 ha\e said 
notlung of the duel as an institution, or of affairs 
of honour* The explanation is that such things arc 
in England practically unknown* Twi<*c within ipy 
recollection ba\e two gentlemen, both of them 
officers in the army, thought it necessary to send 
bhailenges to friends who had been too attentive 
to their wives. In each ease a personal eneotinter 
followed, but no mischief was done, and the genmJ 
impreseton of societiy at the Ume was that the 
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belligorcutB bad rendered tl^maelvos Blightly ridi<^^ 
lous. Public opinion in London is indeed nn- 
doubtcdly hostile to tho due!. The late Prince 
Consort, who, more than any man of bis time^ 
moulded tho taste and temper of the English 
people, strenuously discouraged it ; and though the 
Prince of Wales is reported to have advocated it in 
a particular iiihtanco, and to bo generally not un- 
friendly lo the piinciplo of the duel, I see no signs 
of a disposilion to adopt it. Tliis is to a largo ex- 
tent heoause there exist in London society social 
tribunals, before which there con be tried questions 
that in Franco we settle in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Club ooinmittecs arc in effect courts of honour, 
and tho organised public opinion of London society 
can visit any graven offence against it with penalties 
us severe as th<* bullet of a pibtol or the thrust of a 
rapier. In Franco men keep their quarrels and 
scandals to thems<3lve8. They are purely personal 
tc^ics, matters in which they, and they alone, are 
interested. In England, society, being, as I said 
at the commencement of this little work, more com- 
pactly and elaborately organised than in any other 
country in the world, makes such incidents its 
common ooneem. 

With these observations, I bid my readers^ 
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Frouch or Englwh or of whatercr nationally tiwy 
may bo, farewell. They will find, I Iwlievc, in Ihoso 
pages some trnth and no ill' natore. 1 am, at leoBt, 
not conseiouB of haTuig written anything which is 
either impertinent w «i>itefnl. 1 have rBki><l up 
the ashes of no scandals 1 have tiot divulged a 
single ^.ecret, lifted the eurtnin of any interior 
which ought not to be revi«led, or profaned the 
sacred mysbrieH of duiuestic hospitality. The 
only sins with which I can Ik- reproached are errors 
or inclegancies in litcrarj exj)rfs8ion. For thesi 
I may bo pardoned, as one who, though he is now 
fairly habituated to the English tongne, in painfully 
alive to the fact that he has still to master many 
of its idioms and idiosyncrasu-s. 
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ewaat and Twenty. Poet Ivo, Uloe- 
traied boarda, H. 

Franoca. Poet Ivo, {nttat.bda.«le. 

“* - F. Poillvo^ 


Tha Vllh^^Somody. Poet IvajRaf t, 

boardajWser.ivob cloth extra, a M. 

You Play Ms Falmt. fOaileo, Uieei. 

boarda, IM or. tvoiCioihoair a, laid. 


Colllne f Mortimer), Novele by : 
iwoat Anna Paea. Poet ^ lllttn. 
iratod boarda, ml ; etowa Pro, do# 
•Sira, M. M. 

Trammigratlon. Pomve,llloot.bdv) 

la, crown Iroi, etoifa extm. a. 1/ 
From MWmgat to Midn^ Pan* 
Ivo, UlaMrelod boarda, M. , crown 
ivo,elathtaivo.ll.ld. _ 

A Fighi with Foiturte. pew ivw 

iUutx^ biai^ la 



BOOKS PVSLlSHBb Bit 


dolllne (Wllkl«)f Novels by. 
Bath |)iDiMavp,Ulualni«db<Mrdi,Ui 
diDlh limp. SI. Ml.*i or crown Bvo, 
diotb dxtim, lUtltimiiid, 8i. 6d. 
Antonina, lllost. by A. CoNCAHSit. 
BmII. lUmtrated ^ Sir John Gn.- 
untT I. Mahoney. 

NMt end Book, lllastrated by Sit 
JoHd OibiEKT tad ]. Mahoney. 
fho 0 «ed Seoiwt ^ lllactrtied by Sir 
John GttaEETud A. COncanfn. 
QttMH of Hoarto lUnatrated by Sir 
John GrcNERT and A. Concanbn. 

My MlaeollaniM. With Illnatrationa 
M A. CoNOANRN. and a Steel-pUtE 
Portrait of WtLKiB Collins. 

Tha Woman In White. With Illoa; 
trationa by bir John Gilbbet and 
V, A. Feaser. 

Tho Moonatona. With tllutlratlona 
by G. Du MAURtBEand F. A. Frasee. 
Man and WIfa. Illuat. by W. Small. 
Pom* Mtaa Flnoh. Illaatmted by 
C. Du Maurjbb and Edward 
H uonaa 

Miaa or MraP With Ulnatratlona by 
b. L. PiLOEaand Henry Woods. 
Tha Now Maidalon. llinttnted by 
G. Du Mauribn and C. S. Bands. 
Tho Proian Oaap. lllosttatad by 
G. Du Mauribr and J. Mahoney. 
Tha Law and tho Lady. UluRtrated 
by S. L. FiLDEt and Sydney Hall. 
Tho Two Dootinloo. 

Tha Hountad Hotel. Illutnted by 
Arihvb HoruNS. 

Tha Fallen Laovaa 
•laiobal’a Oou|htor. 

The Blaok Robe. 

Heart and talonea: A Story of tha 
Fraaint Tine. Crowa Ivo. cloth 
extra, ta OA. 

** I^Jaj|Ho." Three Vola, crown 8 yo, 

Oolman't Humonout Works; 
** Broad Grins.’' My Hldhtfowa and 
Slippera.” and other HnmOrona Worka, 
Prose and Poetical, Of Oeoeqb Coa- 
SIAN. With LiCi by O. B Bucimtone, 
and ProntispiacalwHoflARm. Crown 
8vo> cloth ei^ gift, IS S A. 

Convaleaoeirit Cookery : A 
Family Handhook. fly CAtiieihNB 
Ry an. Crown Ayn. Id. 1 <doth,lait A. 

Conway (Monoura D.)( Worka 

by; 

Oamonoioiy and DovlPLora. Two 

|yob wkb If lEoilMMa 


Conway’s (M. D.) Woeks, wntmn^ir- 
A Naoklaoa of StoHaa. ^ lllnstiRted 
by W. J. Henhissy. Sqnare Avo, 
Cloth extra. Is. 

Tbe Wandering Jew. Crowa 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Thomae Carlyle : Lottara and Re* 
colleotlona With Illustrations. 
Crown 6vo. cloth extra, 81. 

Cook (Dutton), Works by; 

Houra with tho Playara. With a 
Steel Plate Frontispiece. New and 
Cheaper Edit., er. 6vo, cloth extra, 6a. 
Nlghte at the Play : A View of the 
English Stage. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 68. 
Leo* A Novel. Post Bvo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

Paul Foster’s Dauihter. Post Bvo, 
illustiated boards, 8a; crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, Is. 6A. 

Cooper.— Heart Salvage, by 

Sea and Land. Stories by Mrs. 
Cooper (Katharine Saunders). 
Three Vols., crown Bvo. 

Copyright. — A Handbook ot 

English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
Sidney Jeerold,, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrlister>Bt>Law. Post 
Bvo, cl oth limp, 8i 6A. 

Cornwall.— PopularHomanoee 

of the Weet of Ef«land; or, Tbe 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
ofOldCmwall. Collected end Edited 
by Robert Hunt, P R.S. New end 
Revised Bditioa, with Addltiona end 
Two Sted-plate UlmtrRtkMis by 
GbOROS CRUIESNAia Cfown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 7a 6A. 

C reaey — Memoire of Emlnoiit 
Etonlane ; with Notices of the Beriy 
History of Eton College. By S(r 
Edward Crrarv. Author of «• The 


Portraits, Ta 6A. 

^ikahank (Qeorge) : 

T^ Comic Mmoiiaelb Ccaiplela In 
Two Saeine t The Fiaor Iem| t|u 
to 1843 1 tbe SaooNn fieai 1614 to 
iBss. A Getbertng of the fyiii 
HvMOUROf TBAOEaeAYt Hoosh MHt 
MEW, AXJttRt BWITH. A^BECEEnf)^ 

Grown NV%6HiapM two tlMSa 




CHAno ^ wmnvs, mcAoiLLY. 


CtUtKOfUMIt (G K MWlfoifMC— 
Th«LHIiofO«o^€imUi9luuilt By 
Blawohako jKRaoLD. Mihor of 

»TlM Life of Nt^«M 111 fee 
Witb 84 Illitttniui^ Now aad 
CtMuvwr Editum, oolergad, wife Ad 
ditfeaat Plate* eiwi a vonr ewrafuKy 
ecn^iled Bfeltqg^by Crowft Bra, 

Rtfeliveon Ckmoo A beautlfnl r»- 
predactlao of Moior r Editiua. whti 
*7 Woodeiitt shd T#o dfee) tlaue 
by GtoitoM CaiiKfeiMVt tiofeelf 
Mt«d Crm ivv aotb 
h W. A few ^ge Paper corjk^ 
punted on htnfel^fe 
India pro^ of iheTtinaiirMioA* Ni 

Oufttant — HaiMUmlt of Nop* 

aldrp, with IflftruotiLM foi friurlnii 
PediaroM aitd DeeiplMtmc Amitnl 
MSb fee By Iona H CviihAN* 

1 ntirdf New and Kevietd Idiuoc 
iUnwraied wife over 400 Woodcut* 
and Colonred PfakUM Crown 6vo, 
cloth < atrat 7 e M 

Cyplefe.-^HearU of Gold A 
Novd By Wii U4M Cvruit. Crown 
Bvo^ cloth eitra H M. 

Daniel — MerHe England In 

thoOitfonTime BrGltoiUR DairinL 
Witb lilttitrations ny Roar Cauia 
MUiik. Crown ferO« cTofe oatra, laM. 

baudet— Port Salvation, or. 
Tbo SfanedhML By Altnonu 
D avonr Trwslatfd by C Haort 
Mkltzicb Wife fortraii of fe« 
Attfeor. Crown tno, cloth oatra. 



Davenant — What ahall my 

ten hop Hinla fer Pueais on ibo 
Cboico of a Profennoo or Trade for 
their bona. By PaANcia 0 *raaAaT, 
M A. PoM Bvn. doth iinp fe #1 ^ 

OavlM(OP N E.jiWoi*kirby7 

Ono ThouaniMf fe fe dloal Waalme. 

Crown dvo la. eioib, ]i.il 
HwMMwy HIntot A Mother** GnUo. 

Crown (fee, la. doth, la. td. 

Aldn to leNil Life. Crown B«n, li , 

dofe iupp. at dA> 


ies^ (Slp ilohn) Complete 


MbHated' iife&r fer feo Irfe ifeM 
CeSlefewl and Bdlfed. wife ttofeoirial* 

JCTfIfiasW ^ J 5 *»Sl: 
tnmtS:iSS)J^ur 


Oe Maletife«^ 4 feiffiBylloyhd 

Ity R«M BrXavitiea Hatam 
Tiinuiiafed by Haney AltwaiA. Itmi 
8\o cia(hlinp.ii ta 

Oe Mitie ^ OiiBtle In Spain 
ANo««l BrJawtaOnllaaB Wife 

Oepfeent (Leith) feovele fey 

Oifetfe Ciewe few. doth 

Olohiene (OhaHee), Novela fey 

Ptwi 8w. Pluktiatad bonwhi, li aadi 
fekotohon by tea 1 NfetefeaMMilnfer 
Plekwloh PaeoM. j On^ Twlot 

Tho te n bohfe nf Otifiten Olfeewa. 

t«ore«y ) Poet feo. dofe 


(WeyM^ l . 
mp. la feL 


Tho tpooohnn of OhaelM Dtalfem, 
1841 itbo, WitbaNowBfeiloiraphyi 
^ieed and MlirieA tettfed^ 
Preiauad by fliciuan Hamaa teat* 
naan. Crdva dofe eatni, fe. 

I wtth..felcfe!ffe Ilf 


Cneiniie 

Auraao IliMnt-. 
tioM by C A. V*ni 


wnaa. Wife ty 111 

iMiMooff.Aurako 


aatra,] 


Oictlonapleat 

A ptotiohery of WiMelon ledbulnn, 
RMliWie. and Doptello By ibo 
te* B C BaawmaT L^D 6 m 
8 vo.elofeiatn,Tii ttelf botfed.fe 


Awtheiw end tbetr Wbfefe with |te 

stiff 

limp, la 
Fnmiil 



fere^efe|hMtfe|1l,fel 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


DtcnoNARtit, 

Short Soyingi of Qroot Mon. With 
Historical and Explanatory Motes. 
By Samubl a. Bbnt. M.A. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

S Olottonsuv of tho Orotna: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Play Wrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. DavaNPosT Adams. 
A thick volnme, crown 8vo, half* 
bound, 19 e 6A. [In pnparatum. 

Tho Slang Olotlonary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gl. 6d. 

Woman of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFaANcis Hays. Cr. 
Bvo, doth extra, da. 

Words, Foots, and Phrasoo: A Dic- 
tionary of Curiotts, Quaint, and Out* 
ofthe-way Matters, By Buexsb 
EowAOoa. New and Cheaper Issue. 
Cr. Bto. cl. exn 7a. 6d. ; hf.*bd., ea. 


Diderot— The Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot's *'Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comfdien," by Waltir Hbrriks 
P 0 L 1 .OCX. With a Preface by Hemry 

1 Rvmo . Cr. gvo, in perchment, 4a. fid. 

Dobeon (W. T.), Worke by : 
LItarary PHvotlt1oe.Paneloe,FoUlee, 
and Froltoa. Post 8yo, cl. Ip., Ss. 6d. 
Poetloal Ingenultlsa and ^antri* 
citlaa. Poet B y o, cloth limp, ta. ^ 

Doran. — Memorlee of our 
Qraat Towna ; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings OQOoemiag their Worthiee and 
their OddidM. By Dr. John Doran, 
With a8 llluftrsdons. New 
cr.8yo.d.ea..Tagd. 


F.S.A. With «l 
aad Cheaper Eo., 


Drama, A Olotlonary of the. 

Being o eoaprehensive Guide ta the 


Amci^ fma the Borlisat to the Pre- 
sent Ttanoa. By W. Davenport 
A oAMa (UnUorm with Brewer's 
"R eadar*! Handbook.") Crown Svo, 
[ in pnpm0iUwm . 


half-booDd.lgaed. 


Dramatlete, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl fx.,VlgD^ Portraiu, gi. per Vol 
eon.^i^n'a.WoHia. With Notes 


Playa oonplelo, tndudidf donbtfol 
ones; Vol. Il» Poems and Minor 


byAiC-SwiMaonMo; Vol.in.,i.. 

latim of ibi lUid aad Odyiag|,, 


Dramatists, Thb Old, eoah'miaf— 
Marlowe’s Worha. Including hia 
1 ranslations. Edited, with Motes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cumnimo- 
MAH. One Vol. 

Massinger's Plays. From the Text of 
William Gifford. Edited by Col. 
CuNMiNOHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer. — The Folk-Lore of 

PIsnte. By T. F. Thiselton Dyer, 
M.A., Ac. Crown 8 vCl cloth extra, 
7 b. 6 d. [In preparation . 

^rly Engileh Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotttions, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosabt, D.D. Crown 
Bvo, cloth boards, Ba. per Volume. 
Fletoheria (Qllee, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. Ooe Vol. 

Davies' (Sie John) Complsts 
Postloal Worka TwoVoIs. 
Herriok’s (Robsrt) Comotsts Col- 
lectsd Posma Three Vola 
Sidney's <8lr Philip) Complete 
Poetloal Wofka Three Vela 

Herbert ( Lord) of Cherbury'e Poema 
Edited, with Introduction, by J. 
Churton CoLLiNa Crown Bvo. 
parchment. Si. 

Edwardeg(Mrg. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, Ulus* 
trated boarda la 

Archie Lovell. Post 8vo, Ulnst. bda., 
2i. ; crown Bvo, cloth extra >a. ad. 

Eggleston.— Roxy: A Novel. By 
Edward Eoolbston. Post 8vo, llluht. 

boarda gi. ; cr. Bvo, oloth extra la. Sd. 

Emanuel.— On Diamonds and 

PreolouaStonea: their Hiatonr, Value, 

end Properties ; with Simple Testa lor 
aeceitaioiBg their Real ity. By Harr y 
Emanuel, F.R.G.S. \Vith numerous 
lUuxtrattona, tinted and plaiii. Crown 

gvo, cioih eatiE, ^t, Sa 

Engllehman'e Houeo, The : A 
Praotkal Gskia to aU latsisated in 

SeMu or B^ing a Ueuaa with 
Ml Mmatea of Coat, OwimitiM, Ac. 
ByC.).RiciuiDaoR. Third BdtUon. 
Neariy Boo lUnata Cr. 8v<vcl ea.faStL 

Ewakd (^lex. ChartM, F.8-A.}, 

•torlea from ths Stats Pspsra 
\^s^iitotypsFaodinUa^alii 
Bvo, olotb ostia, Sa 

Ths Ufr Tlmss ef PHnes 
Chsriss Stuspt. OmuI of Albsoy, 
eommoslf cslM ths Young Pm* 
lender. Prom the State Papers and 





CtiATTo i- Wimos, pidCADiur. 



Eyae, The.— How to Uee our j 

Hjres, sod Hour to Tretonre Them. Uv I 
John Diiowmino. K.R.A.S , Ac With 
3* niu»tr>tion» lAt cloth, l^ii. M. ' 

Falpholt^Tobacoo : lt« Hit- 

tory «D<1 A8$oel«Uonff : whh ao Ac- 
count of tbo Plant and iti Maun* 
factum, and iti Modaa of Uaa in aU 
AgM aad Couatrlta By P. W Faiu* 
MOLT. F.S.A. With Coloorad Froitila^ 
ptece and nimtida of i0(' tlluatTa* 
tiQoa by tfcta Ao thof . Cr rj*^*.6a 

FarnUTap^ X H»nd> 

book of Miicellaaaouf lnrorm*tlv««{ 
Including tb« NaoMM ot CatihlirabMi 
Fabtinai, Polacaa, Co«m(ry 
Boats, Ruina^Cburcbaa Sbtpa, Stroets, 
Club^ Natoiral Corwaitim. and tho , 
Ilka. Bjr Willum A. WMaatr a, 
Author ol “ Noted Naoiof of Ficnon } *• 
and CHAKi-Ka 4Jr, WiirttRa I>ioy 
6vo. clot h e ytn, 7a fld. 

Fiipaday (^iohaat), WorHa by . 

Tha Chamical Hlatory of a Oandlo ; 
LoctiueideUvorad befr'ro a Juyoatla 
Audlanca at Iba Rqysl InMilution. 
Edhad by Wiluaw Caooaia, F.C.S. 
Pott Svo, cloth oatra, with nunMioua 
Illnatralions 4a. id. 

On tlsa Vapktua Fomaa of Nattiaa, 
and tbiir Kolattona to «acb other : 
Loctnres drliraiad bafbn a Juvenila 
Aodienca at the RmoI loalitotion. 
Edited by Wiluam Caooaaa P.C.B. 
Poat BTOjCloth eitre, witb nomeroui 

inost rmifao a. ia. M. 

Fiipf^r. — MUftiipy Manners 

and CuatoffnA By J. A. Fanama. 
Aotbor of *'Priiidtiya Manaart and 
Caaloota,” te. Ctcma Bvo, cloth astra, 
da. f/a trcNraliOM. 


FIdtchdP'i (OliBB, B.Oe) CBm< 
Blata Poama; ChtltPa Viokirta fa 
liaAven, ChrtW’r Virtot-U cm Itarth. 
t.hasta TiiuHiph nyer Death, tDa 
Mmi'ir Potina With Uamortab intro* 
duuioQ and Notv* by tba Hat, A. 0, 
Craotaat, DiD. Cf l^clotb bda.,ia 
Fonb)B[n<yuir.^Flll^ Luei^'t A 
Noval. By AtoMw oa PoMataMoa 
Pwai ivo. Mluatratad boavda, la 

Ffiiticltlon (R. NovbIb by 

Crown bvo. cloth aaferae in. M. mb . 
pott Bvo, Uiuak boatot, li. aaeb. 
D^mpfa, i Rum Oophattia 

Ona by Ona. 

Kattbai»b oiaoa. Fcap. tw, ffeiura 
i la 

A Baat Quaaw . Cr. i vo, fl. eMra, SaM. 

Fponoh LitBPatupe7HiBtopy of. 
Bf Hanav Van Lavm. Cotnn^taa in 
y VolAj^damy IbJH. each. 

Fpere.^Pandurang KbpI; or, 

Memolrt of a Hindoo, With • PttfiK* 
^ Sir H BANTta Pay at. O C S.!,, Ac. 
Crown lyo, cloth aitra, ia M. s poat 
^ gyp, lll aatratad boart lt, ia 

FplBWBlle»>OnBOf Two: A Novaf 
By IlArn Pafawanu Poat Stpo^ Ulpf 
Uatad boarda. ii^ 

Fpoit (ThomBB)i WoHcb’^T' 

Crown Byp. cloth extra, la il oscb. 
Clfcua Lm and Olmua Oa l abo Waa 
Tha Lly«a of tha Co tMopafA 
Tha Old Bhowman arid tha Old 
London Fafra. 
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BOOifS published Bit 


Oarrett.— The Oapol Qlrls; A 

Novel. By Bdwaro Garrrtt. Pont 
gvo,U lost.bdi cr.ftvo, cl.ex.,>i 6d. 

ibentTaman'o Magazine (The) 

Vop fees, On« Shillmg Monthly A 
New BerUl Story, entitlod '^The 
UnforeMon,** by amcb <ynANLoN. 
begine in the Januarv Number 
" eoltnoe Note*," by W. Mattieu 
W iLUAMS. P.K.A.S.. nnd <*Tabl« 
Teth,** by SvtVAHua Umaii, ere nleo 
continued monthly. 

V tfom tiM4y, Volum /or Jvlv to 
Dbgbubbr, ini^tlotheAira, pneedi 6d. ; 
Cumi for htHdingtU. $ach. 

Qemian Popular Storlee. Cof- 

leeted by the Brothere Gmmm. nnd 
TmneletM by Edoab TAV^oR. Kdited, 
wlihna Introdnctton, by John Rusrim. 
With M lUuetmtiooi on Steel by 
Gborob CROiKeHAMB, SquAre dvo« 
^eloth a«trn, 01. 6d. , gilt edgen, 7i. 6d. 

QlbPon (OhaHee), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth eitn, ll id. e«ch ; 
^t 8vo, iUoetrnted bonrde, 9a ench. 


Bobln Oray. 

For LmK of Odd. 
Whnt will the 
Work! e^f 
In Honour Bound. 
In L.DVO and War. 
For the King. 


Queen of the 
Meadow, 

InPaotureeQreen 
Braee of Yarrow. 
The Flower of the 
ForeeL (lem. 
A Heart’a Prob 


Pott Beo, illnetrnted boardt, ti. 
The Dead Heart. _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth eitm« fa id. each. 
The Ootden Bhaft, 

Of High Odgree. 

Fancy Free, 
loving a Dream . 

fey M^^eKTitreem. Three Vole., 

OfCWtl 

Found Ovt> Three Vedt, 




8vo 




Gilbert (Wllf!am),Noveltby : 
#oAi Bvo. flluilriM bonida li. oech. 
I Or. AuetlA% Oweetia 
* TH.WU^«t th* 

Jamee Duka CoeteiTOioeeer. 

oiiiMrt (W. s.), orrmi 


tSceciiie^^ 



Qlenny A Year’s Work* In 

Garden and Qreenhouee: Practical 
Advire to Amatenr Gardener* a* to 
the Management of the Flower. Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By Gborob 
GjuKNHv. Poit 8vo, ta; cloth, la Od. 

Godwin.-lLl^s of the Necro- 
ntanoere. By William Godwin. 
PO*t 8vo, cloth limp, fa. 

Golden Library, the: 
square i6mo (TRuchnitr cite), cloth 
limp, per volume. 

Bayard Taylore Dlverelona of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett'e (Or. W. C.) Ballad Hletory 
of England. 

Bennett’e (Dr.) Songa for Sallora 
Byron’s Don Juan. 

Godwin’s (William) Lives o( the 
Neoromaneere. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Tabis. With sn Introduction 
by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whime and Odditlee. Com- 
plete. All the ortginAl IlluatrationE 
Irving’s (Washington) Tales of a 
Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Talse of ths 
Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Soenea dhd Do- 
oupatlons of a Country Life. 
Lamb’s Essays of EUa. Both Series 
Complete In OneVoL 
Leigh Hunt’s Essays : A Tale (br s 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces, 
With Portrait, and introdnctlQii by 
Bdwvnd 0u4«a. 

MaNor^ (Sir Ttiomae) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur end of the Kbighti of the 
Round Table. Edited^ B. Mont- 
gombbis RaNBigp. 

dnetlonana Nolea.byT.|f^^B.D.D 


Boohafbueauld'a Maatme and Moral 
Beflaetlona. Wittk Notes, niui In- 
tmdaciory Essay by SAtMTwlfBvvB. 
St Pterrfe Paul aid Vtalnia, and 
Ttw IndlM Ontlaga. jAli^witti 
Life, by me AsVk JL CtaaBB, 

ShelleyV Later Poems: Laaa and 

Cythna, Ac. 

Shell 


selliw*# Paolliemoc 

ShaiW’PaeaiaMa 



CHATTO «* Wtmvs, PiCCAmiLT. 


tt 


GoldkM Luraxv. Tn. 

8»Mtl«y> Pr«M Works, larludhic A 
KolototUte of Deiitti, Zaitraiui, St, 
If vyno, Ae 

Whito'a Nstumi Htstory «f 8«1* 
boMis. Edited, with Addhioos. tf 
T«o«tAs Rftowii, E*L. 3 . 

OoFclEn Treatufy of Thoiight, 

Th«: Ao HMcrcLorjiBU w OvoTa< 
^ » Writofl of »U TiniM and 
Soiectod end Edtt^ bv 
ifi!<ira.Qk»di 


J ioatnot. Soiectod etid 


Qopdon Cumttitflf ( 0 . F.).WOf%i 
by- 

In lbs HdbHdat. With Ablofrb* 
Malle «od n u wi w m fiUl-fMie lUue> 
tratMoa, Deaf dvo^ «hdb einri^ 

8 b 8 d> 

In th« HimaJnifM and on tha Indian 
Plalna. With aiiaefoaa tilueini' 
liofMk D«n]r thro, cloth eitra,il. id. 

Orahiim.^ Thi Ppofostor'i 
Wtfb : A Stoqr. By LaoxAAO GaAMAii 
Fmp. Ivo, pictttre cover, la.; cloth 
ai(tiri,ibil 

dmi(« aiMl Romam, Tha Ufa 

of tha Described Iroa Antique Mona* 
maata ^ BaxiT Cvki and W. 
Koaat. Tiranalatad from the Third 
Garaua Bditioo, tod Edited by Dr. 
V. Hoiryaa. Wi& <45 tliostiationa. 
New and Chra^ Ediuoa, daoiy tvo, 
cloth ertra, H. 88. 


Qpaanwood (damaa), Works by: 
Tha WHda of London. Cfowo Ivo, 
tloth ettra, ib id. 

Low Llfia Oaapa: M Account Miba 
Straaga Fmio to ba Koaad Tbara. 
C^fowa Svo. doth astra, 8b Id. 

DIak Tamnia; A Noval. Post ivo. 
illa attaie d boa i^ 8b 

Quyot^Ths lUtith and Maii; 

Aiiaoi.0 CUVOT. Witb AddiihNw by 
ProfaaaoreAoaaaia, Piaacb, aad OmaTj 
It aad Baaibeiaaa ea biaal. 
saaa%oaradfaEl M^oaa Ifda*. 
Cfowaivai,elatti< 


haacri,c£ii,db.ii. 


Maks (Or. Thomas Gordon), 


amoilii 


Hbin'e tOr. T. Q.) Patna laaftfaasU 

haw 8 | >i ^ala Cr.tv^dStbettriLii, 
Laaandbi^tia Momsw. CniwalltKK 
tTcith eetra, 8 » 


Hall.*--Skstehss of Irish Cha* 

poetaa By llrs. % C nai.t. Wbb 
auaanwa illnMratioas on Staal aad 
Wi^by Maruea. Gitvaar, liAavav. 
and Q C«uusiian«l Uedituu ivo. 
alMn astr a, lyl lt, Hi WL 

Hail 0 aln 8 .^'Ths Shadow of a 
A Novel. Of Haia Cami. 
f wdi * Cfiwd rdtolNy. 

Halhday.^ivsiY-dsy Pa^rt. 

8^ Anontm flAbuoair^ Paai ivO, 


HandwHtini, Tho Phllotophy 

of. WitbovariaoPacsiailaiai^B*. 
Dlanaiory Tb»t By Don Paus na 
SAi. aiiaKc a. b) J ia£^ Ibid. 

Hanky-Panky ! 'a Coiloctkm'of 
Very BaiyTM^Vary DUMt TUcka. 
While braaj^sUfht onfond, St. 
Edited byW. K.CaaStb. ass 
Illaaia.^^J>m Bvu, eloib Oi^4b 88 

Hardy (Uidy Durhis). — Psol 

Wytitof^a Saofhlaat A Story. By 
Laly Dufrta Hbainr. ivo, UlosL 
boar da, 8r 


Hardy (ThomasK«-Uhdsr tha 
Ofoanaeeod Taaa. ih Tnonas Haaor, 
Aathor **Par irodi tfaa Madding 
CrowA** Ciowa ivo^ doth estra, 
_ Ibid.; pa et»v» >ttlaabfbtadbAA,tb 

Hawsis (MfrB. H. ft). Works toy : 
TM Art of 0 pm MwtfOOi 
tiloatratloBb 8^ Ivo, Btuitraiad 
M oovar, la: doth llan»^ la 81 
Vjf.8SL*^ ihosty. Kwbi^Chaapar 
Xditka. Crmni iva cktb aatra, 
with Colottvw . Pi tii n io l < B t and II- 

Jkw^ivjb 

hsn^GAmiilT bwohimI# 

iMMM ' Wpoiatia 
S&lia, eaitf^ claib atmb W. 

OfMVM iw D «0 8 hh 

cieikiiinalbil. , 


Hawsiidlov- H-RX ^ s d o iil 

laviMta J>h 4 V 88 w awwMi a lltMita 

(sr_ “ 




ta 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown Svo. cloth extia. Ss. 6d each; 
poet 6vo, llliutntcd boards, 2« each. 
Oarth. I Sebaetlan Strom*, 

eillo* ^uontln. I Oust. 

Prt nca Seronl'e W ife. 

Mr*. Qalnebopough’a Diamond*. 
Fcap. 6 VO, illustrated cover, ll. ; 
Olotn extra, Sa. 6d. 

Crown Bvo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 
Fortune’* Fool. 

Beatrix Randolph. With Illustration* 
by A. FHBOtaicKg. 

- Mlaa Cadogna. 

Important new biography. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel) and 

hla WIf*. By Julian Hawthorne. 
With 6 Steel-plate Portrait*. Two 
Vol* , crown 8vo, cloth extra, 84s. 

(Twenty-five copie* of an Bditton dt 
Luxe, printed on the best hand-made 
paper, laree 8vo *ixe, and with India 
proofiof the lUuatrationa, are reaerved 
for aale In England, price 48s. per set. 
Immediate application should be made 
by anyone oeairing a copy of this 
apeclal and very limited Edition.] _ 

Hays.— Women of the Day : A 

Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Conietuporarie*. By Fkancb* Hays. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 5*. 


Heath (F. Q.). — My Garden 

Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Groros Hxatn, Author of 
“ The Fern World,*' &o. Crown Bvo, 
cl. ex , 8s. ; cl gilt, gil t edges, Ss. 

HelfM (Sir Arthur], Works by ; 
Anlmalc *Nd th*lf Master*. Post 
Svo^ cloth limp, 8*. Sd. 
SoelmM»r**aur*. Boat Bvo, cloth limp, 

Ivan d* BIron: A Novel. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, la. Sd.; post Bvo, illus- 
trated boar^ Ss.^ 

Heptalogla (The); or. The 

■ I Sense. 


Seven i 


A Cap with 


B again.. .. ^ .. 

1 Bella, Cr. Bvo, cloth extra, 

Herbert.— The Poeme of Lord 

Herbert of Oherhury. Edited, with 
Introductioe, by J. CnuityoN CoLtnia 
Crown Bvo, bound in parehment, la 

Herrlok'e (Robert) Hesperldoe, 

Noble Numbers. Sae Complet* Col- 
leeted Poems. WHh Menuirial-Iatro- 
doelioa and Noiaa bv the Rev. A B. 
CKOMat. D.O., Steal Portrait, Indei 
Ueaaed Gloasferiat ledei, 
fa threeVolafSreiralTOiOlei^lSa 


Hesse • Wartegg (ChevRlIer 

Ernet von), Work* by : 

Tunis: The Land and the Peopla 
With 33 Illustrations. Crown Bva 
cloth extra. Is. Id. 

The New South-Waat: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arixona, and Northern Mexica 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. 

14 *. 


Demy Bva cloth extra, 
[i'll preparation. 


Hindley (Charles), Works by : 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 8a 6d. each. 
Tsvern Aneodoteaend Siwlnge: In- 
cluding tha Origin of ^igna, and 
ReminTscencea connected with 
Taverns. Coffee Houses, Quba, &c. 
With lIluBtrationa. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Hindley. 

Hoey.— The Lover's Creed. 
By Mrs. Cashel Hobv. With is Illus- 
trations by P. MacNab. Three Vola , 
crown Bvo. 

Holmes (0. Wendell), Works by : 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast* 
Table, illustrated by ), Gordon 
Thomson. fH>st Bvo. cloth limp, 
8a. 6d. ; another Edition in amaller 
Wpe, with an Introduction by G. A 
Sala. Post Bvo, cloth limp, n. 

The ProfCaaor at the Breekfkeb 
Table ; with the Story of Iris. Post 
Bvo, cloth limp, 8a. 

Holmes. — The Solenoe of 
Voice Produotlon end Voioe Preeer* 
vet Ion; A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers end Slngera. By 
Cordon Holmes. M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Bv o, la. ; doth, la. Id . 

Hood (Thomas): 

Hood'e Choice W^e, in Proa* aad 
Vers*. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. With Life Of the 
Author. Portrait, and aoo llluatre- 
tious. Crown Bvo, cloth axtra, Ta. Sd. 
Hood’a Whims end Odditlac. Com- 
" I all tiM 


pieia. Wih I 

trathma. Post Bvo, c 


ori^nid lUus. 
lothltmp, te 


Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Newhera to the North Pelet 
A Noeh's Arlueolofioal Narrative. 
With *5 Iliuslratiooa by W, Bbun- 
TON and B. C BASHtea. Square 
crown Bvo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Bg 
A OoWen Heert: A Novel F^tQpa 




CHATTO «■ WINDltS, PICCADILLY. 


■Hook'* (Thaod6Pe) Choice Hu- 
morou* Works, incfodiog bi« I udi- 
eroai Adrontare$,lloa9 Pant and 
Hoaiot. With « Now Lift ot the 
Author, Fortruiu, FacsiautML and 
lUatn. Cr. Bvo, d. eitra, Hji U, W. H 

«HoopeP. — ^The Houm of Raby : , 

A Novd. Ily Mra Guokor Hoortu, ' 

. gio itratod boMd^ I» j 

*Hoi*ii«.--Oplon : Aa kpu i t»ein. i 
in Tluwo Booka. fiv tkiCUARu lUa- 
oiST Horns With PbototKMnh 
Portrait from a MadaUkiia by Sun- 
aana lanth Bditkaie crown 8va, 
ciotb ORtra 

HowelL--^nfllota of Capital 
and LalHHir, HlatorluUy and F(o< | 
nomiORliy coonidarodi B«t«g « Hix 
tory and Raviaw ot tb« t‘rad«!> Unions 
of Creai BritAin. showing thrir Oitgim. 
ProLreta. Constitution, and Obiscts, in 
tb^ Politwal. Socis!i, Beoudaiics]. 
and Indnstrlal Aspeefs. By Gaos la 
How klu Cl cloth eiirs, ?• M 

Hugo. ^ The Hunchback of 

Notra Dam# By Victor lUoo. 

» illostr ated boards. > i 

Hunt Eeeaye by Leigh Hunt. 

A Talr tor a Chlmory Corner, and 
oiiiar Plooss With Portrait and la- 
irodnctioa by Bdmuiio Oujbs. Post 
bwa, ololh Ihop, li. 


Jeffep^ee (Richard), Worke by; 

Natufo naas hniHlon Crown dtOi 
cloth oitis. 6t 

Tha Ufa of tha riakfa Crosra dt'o, 
cloth aitrs, Oa 

dennlhge (H. J ), WoHce by : 

Ourkoaltlaa of CHIIoiani PostRvo, 
c tUb luup lla at 

LoirI Tannkton A Bioaraphlrsl 
Skitcl. With s nioto«raph Por* 
tiaii Crown dvo, alochaatia, 

lienninge ^Hargi^vc). — The 
RoatoMifilana Ihair Ritas sod Mjw- 
Isrins With CbMptsrs on tbs Ancient 
Fini Slid bnrpsnt Wofshlppers. Ky 
IUroiuvs JRNMIMOS. With FI v# full* 


IUROIUVS jRNMlMOS. With 
pa«s Ptsios Slid opwaroi ol too llhn* 
trsiioas. A New Bditloa, crown hvo, 
cloth CRtrs, Ta id. 

derrold (Tom), Worke by 
The OaiNlaA that Paid tha ftant. 
By Tow JSBsoio. P^ap 6vo, Ulii^ 
trsled cover, li , cloth Uoop, la Id. 
Hwwathold Hortloultuaa* A Cosalp 
nboat Flowari. By Tom and Jsaa 
Jassoi 0 lllust. Post dvu^l (p.JI Id. 
Our Kltohan Oardao The Plaotv 
ws Crow, and Hovi ws Cook Them. 
By Tom |mbou>. Pom Ivo^ cloth 
limp ta II 

Jeiie — Scenes and Oooupa* 

tfona of a Ceuntrv Ltia By Bnwsaa 



JanvleP.-*Pr«otioal Karamloe 
for etudamta By CsTManni A. 
JsMT ta a. Cwwml oo, cloth sitra, 6i. 

Jay (HaPHett), Novels by. Each 
craimlvo^ cloth antra, la. Ht or poai 
|«o, tthstrated boards, la 
The Dark Cotfaan 
The Quiaan of Ooniiattgha 


Josephus, TheOompleteWoffca 
of. Traaikiad by WiMmat. Qmp 
taiaiiw boib «Tbd Asdqaliini of the 
I^"and ♦*Tbi Waraof tha Jews.** 
Two Volsd S«o, With $t lUastcadoao 
aad Usp«, doth aura, sttt. Ma 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


M 


Kavanagh.->The Pearl Foun- 
tain, and other Fairy Stories. Dv 
Briuobt and Jui;.ia Kavanaoh. Wiin 
Thirty lilustrationiibyj, Moya Smiih. 
Small Bvo, cloth gilt, 6l. 

Kempt— PenoU and Palette: 

ChapteraonArtasd Artists. By Robert 
Kkmst. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2i 6d. 

Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 

Koch crown Bvo, cloth extra, ta 8d. ; 
or post Bvo, illustrated hoards. Si. 
Oakshott^stla. I Numbop Savant— n 
Knight— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to got most Benefit 
horn Medical Advice. By William 
Kniuht, M.R.C.S., and Edward 
Knicht, L.K.C.P. Ciowa Bvo, ll.; 
cloth, la. ed. 

Lamb (Charles) : 

Mary and ChaHaa Lamb: Tbetr 
Poems, Latteri,aDd Kotnaios With 
Knninisconecs and Notes by W. 
Carlw Hazlitt. With Hamcock's 
Pot trait ot the Essayist, Kacs mules 
of the Titlo-pages of the rare First 
Eduioos of Lamb's and Coleridge's 
Works, end oumorous llluitratioos. 
Crown Bvo, cloth axtra« lOl. 6(L 
Lamb’s Complata Wopka, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori* 

K lnal Editions, with many Pieces 
itberto onpabllohed. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduetlon, by IL 11. 
HMKPHxaD. With Two Portraits and 
Facaiiuile of Page of the Essay on 
Roast Pig.*' Cr.Bvo,dothaxtra47s.0d. 
The Eaaaya af Ella. Complett Eal- 
tion. Post Bvo, doth axua. hi. 
Poatpy dap ChlWpan. and Rptnea 
Dopwa. By CaASLia Lams. Care* 
tnily rapriaaMi from anioua copies. 
SniaU doth extra, 0s 
Little Eaaaya : Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By CHAaLXS Lamb. Selected 
from hls Lattera \n Pxaov Pits- 
oaiiAtA PastBvo,oiaihlittp,lsM. 



XwtNB's Arabian Nights, coaffa«rd<r 
Arabian Society In the Middle A|(aa: 
Studies from "The Thodsand and 
One Nights." By Edward William 
Lane, Author of "The Modern 
Egyptians," &c. Edited br Stanley 
Lakb-Poolb. Cr. Bvo, doth extra, Bb. 

Larea and Penates; or, The 
Background of Life. By Plobrncb 
Caddy. Crown Bvo, doth oitra, Sa. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by : 
The Stopy of the London Papka, 
With Illustrations. Ciown Bvo, cloth 
extra, 8s. Sd. 

Claploal Aneodotaa. Post Bvo, cloth 
limp. Ss. M. 

Fopanale Aneodotaa Post Bvo, doth 
limp, Is. Bd. 

Thaatploal Anaodotas. Post Bvo, cloth 
limp, sa ea 

Leigh (Henry 8.), Works by ; 
Capols of Cockayne. With numerous 
Illustrations. Post Bvo, cloth limp, 

Sa 6d. 

deux d’EappIt. Collected and Edited 
by HaMsy S.lJuaB. Post Bvo, doth 
U mp.aa.BA. 

Life In London ; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawtbon and Coriathiaii 
Tom. With the whole of CaoiR* 
SHANE'S lUostrationa, in Colours, after 
the Originala. Ctown Bvo, doth extra, 
7a. BA. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by : ~ 
Post Bvo. cloth Uanp^ ta BA. each. 
Witch Storiaa. 

The TpoaStopyar Jeabva Oavidaon. 
Ouptalvas: Baaaya on Wedan. 

Crown Bvo. doth Sitra, % BA. each; post 
Bvo, UlostrataA hoaio^ moaob, 
Patplola NamSstlL 
The Ataeamant of Laam Oundas 
Tha World Wall Loat. 

Under whiah Load P 
With a sultan Tlinus^. 

Tha Rabat of ths Family. 

**My Laval” 
lone 




etMTTO «> WIKDOS. PICCADlUf. 


Lonffeliow! 

UmgfMtew'e Oomptot* FrOM Wo«4t« 

iMMing Mer/' “Hmr^ 


cioiii enrip vi* w. 

LoiMMIIow't Ppft^ WoH» Cut 
ftilijr itaptlnfAd fi^ in« Oriflin 
^itioea. With flittitwmt i«t lliu 


l^tnr ^ E ud ** DHft«ro«d 

Wth Pwtnut •ndUliutnitiocM by 
VALftimPi Biomlbv» Crown 8vot 

cloth ettrhp fi. iL 

. ... . - .. .... . 

Iflinat 

nittt* 

traUoBt on Stool ond Wooti Ciowh 
gy p, chat h oxtro, ti 

Long Ufft, K Merlirnl 

DlMotic. and CUnihrtl CuMa tu 
Hoatth Aiul Uiwaae. By E I 
Daviko, L R C P. Crown goo 9i . 
cloth Hmp, Sn. ^ ^ ^ jdtuw-ro 

Luoy >~Qldoon Fl€iyo«: A Novel 

lly Hrmrv W Luly CtOYrn Hn 
cl ntra.li Bd , poat«»o.Uhirt taU .Si 

Lunlad (The) ^of Oamoone 
ilea into 


Traotlaiei 
Verse by 
iJemy gvi 


- Jflteb Spenvnan 

RoatitT rpnANCH Ditr 
IJemy gvo, with Pourteeo fall>}»Age 
Plates, elolh boarda, Ifn. 

MoCarthy (duttin, M.P.), Works 

A ftlttoiy of Our Own Timet, kcHn 
the Accecsion of Cvevn Vic*nna ro 
the General ElocUon et tggo Poor 
Vole, demy geo, cloth extra, tti 
each.— AI m a pQPOLAa EmTioN, tu 
Poor Vole cr. geo, el. extra, 0i each 
A Short Hlatory of Owe Own TImea 
One VoL, crown 8va cloth extra, 6n 
History of th# Four Oeopfee. Four 
Vola. demy geo, cloth extra, tit. 
each. tVot. 1. now rroJy. 

Crown gvo. cloth extra, ts SA. each ; 
fctU fvo, Uluetnited botnle. Si. oath. 


Tho Wntordsit Holghbmm, 
my fnomyt Osughter. 

A Fnir Smiofi. 
tlnloy Roehfoed 


Donna Qubtota. 

TIM Oei^ of a 

MaM of Athitna With n llhielra- 
tiooa by F. BamaaB, Grown gve^ 
t^ h e rtnitin . it. 

MoCarthy (Justdi H.7 M.R), 

WotSt Sy: 

AaOtttHMef MMIaMof InM. 
horn the Beriktt TlM to the Frc* 
ntal Dmr* Cr.0%««U. ; ch^.tn id. 
^ ^.ider Oletfelono. Crown 

ieOh cloth cxira. St 


n 


MaoDonatd (Csorgo, ILC.), 

Worka by r 

The PHnotae and Curtin. With n 
lt)astrailoniebyiAeKeAL«.KM Small 
eruwn gtin, tUah oxhx. Is, 
OutuFerohs wnim dm WoiklnK 
t^tis wwh I lilntlfldione by 
AtTMoti nfSans Ss««m Ivo. ctom 
extra. Is Si. 

Paul FnStf, Sertpon. With t Fron 
empreoe by } K M(vi.xta. Crtnrit 
Sro, tleSi extra, Si ICi peel Sro, 
tttotliattd boards SS 
ThSmaa WtngfokI, CMeatjS With a 
Froohynwro Iw C J. StAnitAho. 
Crowe gvo.etotn extra, St Sd { |w«t 
gvoi btuxtrated boards, Is 

Maodoitall - Quaker Cousins * 

A N aval. By Aa<4KX Mat nwnf 1 1 
( rown gvn, rfoih extra. li Id. ( frisl 
geo, itluxirated boants,lt 

MaoSrtgor. _ Pastimes iind 
mayara, Notea on Pop war Games. 
By KotatT MsroxMOa. Foal gvn, 
cloth limp, f" “ 


Maollse Portralt-Qallary (The) 
of IHuttrlout Utamry Charaotapo, 
With Memoirs— nioft rirbieal, trltkal, 
Utbltoxfaphfeal, and Anecdotal— llloa* 
tratirr n( tho Llttratort of the former 
half of tho Froftnt Cinturv By 

WiuiAM flATnsBA. Wim M Por^ 
trails niintad ooaa India Tiai. Crown 
g»o, cloth exttn. Ts Sd. 

Maoquold (Mrs.)/wcf*ks by: 

In tho Artannan. With » Ine lHit> 
tratkms by TnoiiAf K. MArqooiik. 
Square 8vo. cloth eaira. Us In, 
Pletttroa and Ufende frtm Noo- 
mandy and Ortthuny. With nmner* 
ooa ItinttiBiioHt by Tnowaa K. 
jMMgvom Sqoaro Stm tloth ffir. 

Through Mormaildy. WHb go llloa* 
Iraiioos by f. liiicomMo. Square 
ge^ cloth aalra, ft Id. 

Thnowgh SrItUny. nomermit 
IttatuatlOM by T. E. MArsooiu 
Square Svo,ctotb ttfyn, IS M. 

About Yortmhlrs WHh «y Ittartm 
Ilona by T, R. tf Acroyotm Eomoved 
^ theain. SqnammnhCilOib tatra, 

Tho Evil Ers led ether SforhMu 

snisaSisaft*-''^ 


Lett Ri 

geo. L 
hlostratad 


loteLandwIimSioriat Citmn 



^Oi^KS pV^Ushbd by 


Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 

d«f tones ! or, Mtiilc at Twilight. By 
Charles Maceav, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth eitra, 6l. 



Malloek (W. H.), Works by: 

Tho Now Ropubllo; or Cnltura, Faith 
and Philosoi^f in in Encliah Country 
Uooso. Post Avo, cloth limp. Si. 6d ; 
Cheap Edition, illttstratad boards, 2s. 

Tho Now Paul and Vlralnla \ or, Posi- 
tivism on on Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
SaSd. 

Fooma Small 4:0^ bound In parch* 
inont,la 

la Lids worth Living d Crown 8vo, 
cloth oxtra. Si. 



Mariowa'a Works. Including 
bis Translatiooo. Edited, srith Notss 
and latrodnetioB, by Col. CviHiao* 

HAM. jCwwjJhOj el^ B l 

Marryat (Floranoa), Novala by: 

Crown tvo^cloai eamuaL ML each i or, 
peal loa Qlasmtad boardii U> 
opon 1 iaaamf l 
Wrlitan In Fl^ 


Foot SvOk lUnstratad boards, la iichi 
A HSMwaal of WIM Oats 
A Littia ttspaoA. 

FIgMing tha Als 


Maaterman.— Half a Dozen 

Daughtero: ANovel. ByJ.MAitaa- 
MAM. Post 8va. illostrated boards, 8s. 




Tha Chotoa Worka of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth eitra, 7s. 6d. 

Tha Advanturaa of Tom Sawyer. 

Post 8vo, Ulustratod boards, la. 

An Idle Excur8lon,and other Sketches, 
Post Bvo, illnatrmted boards, H. 

Tha Prinoa and tha Pauper. With 
nearly aoo Illustrationa Crown 8vo, 
cloth ettra, 7a Sd. 

The Innooante Abroad ; or, Tbe New 
Pilgrim’s Progress : Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship " Quaker 
City's '* Pleasure Eaenrston to 
Enrope and tbe Holy Land. With 
234 Illastralions. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 7a 6d. Chbaf Edition (under 
the title of " M ARE TwAtH’a Pleabubb 
Trip "), post 8vo, iilust. boards, 2s. 

A Tramp Abroad. Wi|h 314 Illustra- 
tions Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7 b. 6d. ; 
Pest 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a 
The Stolen White Elephant, Ao. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss, ; post Svo, 
illustrated boarda 8a. 

LI re on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original llliistrationa Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7a 6d. 

Tha Adventupsa of Huokteberry 
Finn. With 174 lllnstrations hr 
E. W. Keublb. Crown Bvo, cloth 

oxtra, 7s. 

Mastlngep’s Plays. From the 

Text of William Cirroao. Edited 
by Col. CvHMiNOMAM. Crown Bvo, 
cloth ei tra, 6 a __ 

Mayh’ew.— London bharaoteps 

auid tha Humoroua Side of London 
Llfb. By Hanav Mavnbw. With 
nnmerous Illustrationa Crown Bvo, 
cloth eitra. la M. 




Post Bvo, cloth limp, la BA. par Volume. 
A Journey Round My Room. By 
Xavibb oa MAiaraa. Traaslated 
by HaNiT Atrwata. 

Latter-Day LyHea Bditad by W. 

DAVEMrOBT AOAMI, 

Quipa and Qulddltlaa Selaelsd by 
W. DavBirrQiiT AoAMa 
Tha Agony Oolumn of “Tha Timaa," 
from 1800 to 187^ Edited, with aa 
latrodoctkm, by Auea Clat. 
Baiiaa'a “Comadla Htimalna" and 
Its Authar. Wilb Timnslaiioirs by 
H. H, WALixa ' 

Matamdi^ Ana t o ml au d i A Popalsr 
Abrldcnwit of “Buxtsat Anatomy 










CHATtO 4 * WtHDVS, PlCCAX>tLLr. 


llAmm I iBtAKT, cotUmmA— 
QMtPononiy m ft riiMi Aft. By 
Biulut*Savabim, 

t:io t p ftie ft BB of OHftHoft Oleliftnft 
LIttrftM FrivelltloB, FftncloftFolllftOi 
an4 Frolloft By W. T Dobmii 
F ootloftl Ingonultlftt ftnd itooMttrlol 
tlftt. &«lect«d ftud £4}tM^by W. T« 
1 >OBBO|I. 

Tho CuptooftMl PftfttFO^ SyBirBoc. 
OHeinoJ Ptayo by W. 8. (iiLBfMi 
Fimt SBMiia CoauminA 
Wlctod World - PygOMUrt^a «na \ 

The Palace of Trath—THil by lurr 
Oplglnal Playa by W, S Giiuar 
SscoaDSiHica. Ceotaiaiaf . BrohMi 
fleam*- Engaged — SareeibearH - 
Gretebeo^Dani OnseCK-Toai Cobb 
-.HM8. Pinafore -Tba Snroerer 
The Pirates ot Peniance 
ionga of IHah wit and Humour. 
C^iectedand hdlted by A.PsB«ftir«i. 
CaAvaa. 

Anintftla and their Maatera. By Sir 
AaTHua Hatrs 

Soelfti Prwaaure By Sir A llri r». 
Curloaltlea of Cpitlolam. ByHiaar 
J jraNiMoa. 

The Atiteerftt of the Broaliflaat Table, 
by Olivib lloLwas 11« 

lusirated byj Gukoon TMOMauN 
Pencil and Paletto. By KoaaaT 
Keinn 

LIttIa Caaava Skrtebes and C harae* 
(tro. Dy CriAO L.Aua bc-Uc led trum 
bta Lattera by Paacr PireoiaALD 
Ctapicftl Anaedotaa. By Jacob Lam> 

WOOD 

Foronale Anaedotaa: or, Homoar and 
Curioaitiea of tb« Law and Meo id' 
Law. By Jacob Labwood 
T haatrieal Anaedotaa. By Jacob 
Labwood, 

CbkMb of OoekByna. By Hbnbt S. 
Lkiou, 

Joux dTaftrft. Edited by Hbbb? 8, 
Lbiob 

True Hletopy of doeteua OfteMeon. 

By B Lybm Libioh. 

Witch StoriOB. By B Lvax Lixtow. 
Ouraatvea: Eseaya ao Wooun. By 
B Ltxx Liwrnx 

Pftftttmea and Plftyoro. By Roxxtr 

MACoaBOoa. 

Tha Naw Paul and Vlrflnlft, By 

W. H If ALLOOft. 

The Now RawiMla. ByW.lt.MAL* 

leOCC* 

Pueh M PndiwoB^ By U. Ooufoftoft* 

uf>rpn«Uii 



IfavPAiB UanAitr, omfiaxal— 

Gtoaor Dv Maubimb 
M uMo of Mftyfilr Bdifed by H. 

Cm>l HONDf)>»* PBXBII Lt 
Thoiwftu K4 Uie tad Aidii. By 
H. A PAoa. 

Puniftna. Bytbeflon Hvon ftowftaY 
MOfW Punifthfti. By ibe Jim Hdun 
R hfn KY 

The Phfloeophy of Handwpitini. By 
Don PKt,u PS Saianabu. 

By Stream ifid Son. By Wiu4aw 
BXH ina 

OM SioHee PeioM. By WAtrea 

TKoaxri sv. 

Leftvee fhwn a Naluaftltefft Not#' 
Book By Dr AMpaaw \\ a»ON. 

Medicine, family —One Thou 
Mnd Mediral UasTaia end Suri^al 
Hints, foi Infancy, Adatf Lifa, Middle 
Agr, and rud Agr By N E pA'inn 
LKC^Mnod Cr Bvn ll , el.U fid. 

Merry Circle (The)* A Book of 
New InteUeciual Games and Amoso- 
ments By Ciaia Biuaw. With 
numerous lilustrahuoa. Crown five, 
clotb extra, 4 b Id. 

Mexican Muetanf (On a). 

Tlirou|h Texaa* iroiu the Gnll le tbe 
Rio Grande A New lliMih of Amen* 
CAP Homour By Ai.bx E Swuit and 
J Asmoy Knox, Editors of •* Teias 
bifungs * efis lliDSts* Cr lea, elotU 
extra , 71, Id 

Mlddlemase (Jean), NovbIb by 
Touch and Oo. Ciown Ivo, eUxb 
extra, Is Id.. poHfivo, iHuBt.bda.. Is 
Mr OorlHIofi Pott Ivo, itlaat.bds la, 

MUIer. — PhyeJology fo^ lihe 
Younts Mr, Tbe Hooae of Lilas He- 
nan Pbreiology, with Ita applteetlon 
to tbe m ii r vatimi ef Jlealitau Por 
ose in ClBMM and Pepttlar RewllaK. 
With ntuoeroas IllnstiBrlooa. By Mrs. 
P Fbxwicb Miuab. ImbbO Ivo, Moth 

limr. Si M _ 

Milton (J. L.). Work* hy t 
The Nitfeneof the Skill ACoocIia 
Set ^Raise far ib* MeaB«eii>sni of 
the SklB, with Direeltens for Dirt, 
Vktnea Hoapa,BBibs Ac btmaifivo, 
le ( eiMb ctiTB, 1ft. 01 
The Bftth In Ofoaftaaft of the Skin. 

Smalt Bvo, lAt doth extra, 111 id. 
Tha Laws of LMftaad tliMr ReUditaft 
loCkseiBeior Ibtl^ SwilllYO 
Ift, cioihaitrftrlaid 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Moncrl«fr.*-> Tho Abdication ; 
Oft Time Tries AIJ. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. ScoTi>MoNcairpv. 
Witli Seven Btchings bjJoHM Pbttif, 
ItA., W. Q. Okchardbon, R A., J. 
MACWHiatBR, A R.A , Colin Huntsr, 
Ri MACBBTH.and Tom Graham, targe 
4to, bound In buekiam, a ii 

Murray (D. Chriette), Novels 

by. Crown bvo, cloth extra, 8f . 6d. each ; 
post 8vo. illustrated boards, Sa. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. 

A Model Father, 
doeeph’a Coat. 

Coala of fire. 

By the G ate of the Sea . 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 8l. 6d. each, 
Val Strange: A Story ol the Primrose 
Way. 

Hearta. 

The Way of the World. 

A B i t of H uman Nat ure. 

North Italian f^ik. By Mrs. 
CoMVMS Carr, lllust by Randolph 
Caldbcott. Square Bvo, cloth extra, 
7i, fld. 

Number Nip (Stories about), 

the Spirit of tlie Giant Mountains. 
Retold for Children by Walter 
Grahams. With Illustrations by J. 
Moyr Smith. Post Bvo, cloth extra, 
Ss. 

Nursery Hlnte: A Mother’s 

Guide in Health and Disease. By N. 
E. Daviis, L R.C.P. Crown Bvo, la. ; 
cloth, la. «d. 

Ollphant.~— Whiteladiee: A 
Novel. With llluttmtiona byAainca 
Hophims and UsNav Woods Ciowu 
Bvo, doth extra, St. SA., poet Bvo, 
illuetrat^ boards, U. 

6 Connor Lord Beaoonsflold 

A Biography. By T. P.O'CoNNoa, M.P. 
SIxtnB^lim, with a New Preface, 
briajiflg the work down to the Death 


Oulda, Novels by. Ctom dtp, 
I cloth extra, 6 b each ; post Bvo, lilus- 
trated boards, 2b each. 

Held In Bondage. > A Dog of Flanders 


Strathmore. 

Chandoe. 


Paeoarel. 

Signa. 


Under Two Flege. In a Winter City 
Oeoil Caetle* Ariadne. 


melne’e Oege. 
IdalliL 
Triootrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farina 


Friendship. 

Moths. 

PIpIstrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 


of Lora Beacenafield. Qown Bvo, 
cloth extra, Tb. M. 

b'Rellly Phosbo’e Fortunes : 

A Novel With lUnetnnkmi by Haaav 
Tuca. Poet Bvo, Uleatsmted boards, Sa 

O'Shaughnsssy (Arth.), Works 

by: r 

Songe ef a WerMr. Pc^ Straw doth 
exire, la Si 

^‘dc^lSTsi*' ^ 


TwoLIttleWooden Blmbl 


Wanda: A Novel. Crown Bvo, cloth 
extra. 6a. 

freaooea Dramatic Sketches. Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 61 

Blmbl : Prrsbntation Edition. Sq. 
Bvo, cloth gilt, cinnamon edges, 

78 Bd 

Prinoeee Napraxine. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Bvo, cloth 
extra. 68. [Shorf/y. 

Wisdom, witT and Path'^ Selected 
from the Works of Oltida by F. 
Sydney Morris, Small crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 6a. 

Page Works by : 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims t A Study. 
With a Portrait. Post Bvo, cloth 
limp, Si, BA. 

Lights on tha Way : Some Talas with* 
tn a Tala. By the late 1. H. Albx- 
andbr, B.A. Edited by H. A. Paob. 
Crow n B vo^ cloth eatra, fli . 

Peteoere PiH>vlnGial Lettere. A 
New TtenalaHoiL with Historieel In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Cma, 
D.D. Poat Bvo, doth limp, 28. 

Patient’e (The) Vade Meoum : 
How to get most BeneAt fraea Medi- 
cal Mvice. By Wiluam KMoer, 
lf.R.C,S., and Bowabd XaionT, 
ILC P. Crown Bvo, ll.; doth , lip Bd. 

Paul Ferroll T 

Post Bvew iUoatiated hoeida,1a each. 
Pawl Ferrell : A Novel. 

W hy Pawl Ferrell Kil led hit Wti e. 

^uL—Oentle and simpleT By 
MAeeMJunr Aoeae Pans* With a 
FroadepieQe by HiLsti PATaaaOM. 



CHATTO ^ Wimus, PlCCAmiU. 




iPayn (Jftm0ii), Novals by. 

Crowtt <vo» cloth oxtrc, li Od corb^ 
post twOk Ulostrstod bovdSi 2i. oacb 
Loot Sir Moootnsbortf* 

Tho Boot of HuobohSo, 

Woltor*o Word. 

Holvoo. I Ssllon Fortunot. 

What Ho Ooot Hot, 

Loos Blook tbSfi wo^re Pointod. 

By Proxy. i High SpilHti 
Uhdor Ono Boot I CoHyon'o 
AbonfMontlal AgOnt 
Soma Private viowo. 

A Brapo frohi a Thorn 
For Oiioh On^ 1 From BoUo. 

Post 8vo. lilhstrotcd bQsHt,lb.aach 
A Perlbet Troasoro. 

Bonttnoh'o Tutor. 

Murphy's Master 
A County Family 1 At Hop Moroy 
A Woman's Vsngoanoo. 

Coeti's Tryot 

Tho ClyffliPtfo of Clyfib. 

Tho Family Scapogrooo 

Tho Fostor Brothors. | Found Ooad 

QwoiHlollno'o Harvoot. 

Huniorouo Storkts 
Llko Fathor* Llho Son, 

A MaHno RoolOonoo. 

MarrM Bonoath Him. 

Mira Atobsy. 

Not Woood. but Won. 

Two MundPi d Pou nds Howard. 

Kit: A Uottorr. Crown 8vo, cloth 
oalrs, la Id. 

Tho Canon's ward. With s Sieri- 
plats Portrall of tbs Atttbor. Crown 
Ivo, cloth satrs. Si id. 

In Piiwll amf Privation: A Book Mr 
Boys. With aomsross lllsstrs* 
iioao. OrOwaSvoyCloibsstraft. 

. _ 

Pennelt (H. Oholmndsley), 
WoHcs fMi fvth Moth 


Ths Muom of Moyfl^_., Voss ^ 
hoetas. SskMsd and Bditsd hf H. 
C PaMaatu 

Psgiiiis BoSiMM^ With Tsa foil* 
page IBssio. by O. Do Maoa|sp. 

ths OsLtaa. 
By Butsaam SToatr Pmolm. 
Aalli2|^*'TteCstmA^.^ Ckows 


PlPkis.-~TrcoDlng wltfi Orvm t 

A Story By CATMaarNtPuiasi, flM 
8im, )»«ciuis 

Pisholis (J*" R jT byT 

clsiiMBoal. aviUaadlBpT-^ 
thalSiH Pbriod to iaiM toBis 
RslgOM Osergntbs Tbtfyi. larlnd- 

tog NOWOS 0l COSISOApSHMSO 

yiiiibisihs OR ths ConttosaL sad 
Gsnersi Hisloty erf ihs CaMssssi 
lbs Vitoript) Conairip m Baroy 
Two Vols.. dsmy 4 * 0 , Mf «wm 
prokussiy lU^ratsd CmCMrod 

a^ Plato mtoo andWoodcuti, 
Cr to. r^ Vow. OMy also hs had 

IhcTtonsav VoL II. A CaaaaAA 
HiSToav or Cosruica la Buaora. 
Tho Puraulvant of AH ^ ; 0 f» Hsf. 
sldry Fooftdsd SMN^sets. With 
Colottisd ProslisfWies sad sw lllrrs- 
tistions. Cr tvo. doth sstra, to Id. 
Songs and Peomai froto tSty to tSys 
Edltsd, with an Istfodaciioo. by hb 
DsuKhtsr, Mrs. Msauasksa. Crown 
8ro cloth srtia. Sh 

PlAy-tlma; Sayingi and Hoingt 
of Bsby.|juBd. By BnwAan Stan roan. 
Largs 4 to, bsadsomsly prlatsd in 
Coloara la. 

Ptutarch’sljivss of tllustHous 
Man. Trsaslatsd Bon tbs Grssb, 
with Kotos CrHIcsl and Hinsncal, aito 
a LUs of Pluiareb. bfJOMM aad 
W 114 . 1 AM LASONoaNt. Two Vola, 
Por tr aits. IBl. il 

Poe (CdgBT Allan) 

Ths Chotoa WoMta, to Fmsa and 
pastry, of Bmab Aum Poa With 
an Inirodoctory Bsaiy by CasnUMi 
BAUPauuaa rortnut and 
•lawsa. Ccownlvo,ei«sirtia,to.Sd. 
Ths Mys ts ry sf Ms»to B sa W L si ‘ 
otbsrBtortin. Pest Spa Bt djTsdaJ 

Pope's PostkiBi WoPics. Com* 

ptotstoOnsVsI. PoMa^ol.Unp.la 

Powap.-PhmstiaiAlRoydL By 
Cacu. Powst. TbMO VMAi drawn 
•so. ^ 

Pidoo (E."C.), Mcvifir 

Vatontlna: A Sbstob. WHb a I „ 

Tbo Faro l ind ^ Or.SvnfjpLofwlBSl 
lira. Lano a i t gto WwiL CkenelM 
ckab aatito Si. SS. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Proctor (Richd. A.), Works by ; 

Flowar« of the Sky. With as 1 Hunts. 

Small nrowu bvo, cloth extra, 4B. 6(L 
Easy Star Leeeone. With Star Mapa 
for Every Night iii the Year, Draw> 
ingft of the Constellations, &o, 
Crown bvo, cloth extra, 6a. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crows 
6\o, cloth extia, 7s 61. 

Rough Ways made Smooth : A 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scion* 
tibc Subjects. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6l. 
Our Place among Infinities : A Series 
of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the 
Infinities Around us. Crown fivo, 
cloth extra, 6 b. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series 
of Essays on tho Wonders of the 
Firmament. Cr. Bvo, cloth extra, 6a. 
Saturn snd its System. Now and 
Kiniied Edition, with 13 Strol Plates. 
Demy fivo, cloth extra, lOs 6d.. 

The Great Pyramid : Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With Illuv 
trations. Crown bvo, cloth extra, 68. 
Mysterlee of TImo and Space. Wah 
lllusts. Cr. bvo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 
The Universe of Suns, and other 
Scic'iice Gleanings. Wah nuuioruus 
lllusts. Cr, Svo, cloth extra, 7i. 6ii. 
Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown bvo, la Od. 

Pyrotechnlst’sTreasuryfThe); 

or, Complete Art of Meking Fireworks, 
by Thomas Kkntuh. With numetoux 
lllnstratiQos. C r. bvo, cl. extra, 4a. 6d. 

Rabelais' Works. Faithfully 
Translatcil from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac< 
teristio Illustrations by Curtavs 
Doai. Crown bvo, clo th extia, 7s 6d. 

Rambosaon.— PopuFar Astro* 


Reade (Charles, D.C.L.), Novels 

by. Post bvo, illust., bds., 2a. each { 
or cr. bvo, cl. ex., Illust .Sa. Gd. each. 

Peg Wofnngton. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fjldks, a R.A. 

Chrletle Johnetona Ulostrated by 
William Small. 

It Is Never Too Lata to Mand. Il- 
lustrated by G. J. Pinwbll. 

The Coureo of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by Uxlbn 
Patkrsom. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Tradee; and Jamee LamberL 
lIluRtratod by Matt Stretch. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. Il- 
lustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A., and C. Kbbnk. 

The Cloleter and the Hesu*th. Il- 
lustrated by Chablbs Ebbmb. 

Hard Cash, illust. by P. W. Lawson. 

Griffith Gaunt. IllustTated hy S. L. 
Fildbs, A.K.A., and Wm. Small. 

Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurifr. 

Put Youreelf In JHIe Plaoe. lllus* 
trated by Robert Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illnstrated 
by Edw. Hughes and a. W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
K. Paterson, S. L. Fildbs, A.K.A. , 
C. Green, and H Woods, A.RA. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kaxb 
Crauford. 

A Woman-Hater. Illustrated by 
Thos Couldert. 

Readiana. With a St6el*plate Portrait 
ol Charles Reade. 

Crown bvo, cloth extra, Si. Gd. each. 

Singleheart and Doublefaoe: A 
Kratter-of'faet Romance. Illustrated 
by P. MacNab. 

Good Storlee of Men end other 
Animate. Illustrated by E. A. Abbey, 
Percy MacQuoiojuid Joseph Nash. 

The Jilt, and other Slodes. lliustraied 
by Joseph Nash. 

Riddell (Mrs J H.), Novels by: 

Crown Gvo, cloth eatrs, 8s.Gd. each ; 
post bvo, illustrated boards, Is. each. 

Her Mothar'e Darling. 

The Prin oe of Walee'e Ga rden Party. 

Weird Storlee. Crown Bvo. cloth 
extra. Si. Gd. 

Rimmep (AirPedL Works by : 

Our Old Country Towna. With over 
30 Illesu. Iv^ cloth gUi, lOe id. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow, 
50 lllusts. S<). Gvo, cloth glh. lOl «. 

About England with Olokene. With 
jlBtiliuits.byALPREokiUMaRBndC. A. 
VaKnaaiit^f. Sg.Svo^cl.glU,tQi.G(^ 
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Robinson (F W.). Novels by : 

Wonf«n StrttrtM Cr, fivo cWh 
eiua, 88 fid., post Bvo, illiut. bdi., 28. 
Th8 Hands of Juttloa. Crowa fivo, 
doth sitrm. If. fid. 

Robinson (Phil), Works by : 

Th« Posts’ BIrda Grown Ivo, doth 

extra. 78 fid. 

Ths Posts* Bsssts. Crown 8vo, doth 
extra, 98. fid. t^s#f<ps^«ON 

Robinfion Onisoo t a tmuiaiJ 

rspnxtqetkM of Umut't BdliMm, wtth 

S ' Woodcuu aiiul 1 wo Stsol I'lAtra t»v 
soiocCsuixxiiANK.choicMt itrhitm 
Crown SvQ. doth extra, ft, fid. A few 
LargO'Papsr ropie*, piintsd on ham! 
made paftsr, with Indu ptoofa of the 
Illaxtkattoiia, price fifix 

Rochefoucauld s Maxims and 

Moral Rsflsotlsns. With Note*, an J 
an Introductory Utxay by Saiute* 
Bkuvs. Post 8vo, doth Uiup, 28 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The , ur, 
A Lixt of tha Prioopal Wait ion who 
came over trooi Norinaudy waU W(!> 
liam the Conqueror, .ivd Settled in 
thia Couutry, A.ti io£6-;. With the 
principal Arm# eiudaxuned in Cdd 
and Colour!. HaudaouiclyptitiUd h* 

Rowley (Hen. Hugh), Works by: 

Poat fivo, doth lunp, ti Sd each. 
Purtinns Rlddlaa and Jokso. With 
Qumeroux lUuatrationa 
Mors Puntsna Profu*«ly llloatratsd. 

Russell (W. Clark), Works by 
Round ths Osllsy-FIrs. Crown fivo, 
doth extra, fis. 

On ths Foli'els Hssd: A Collection 
of Yarns and Sea DaxcnpiKtoa. 
Crown ttiro, cloth extra, fia, 

Baia.— Qasllght and Daylight. 

|ty OxoBOS Avovarox Sat.A. Post 
8vo, Uluatratad boards, ts. 

Sans^T—Seven Generations 

of Exsoutlonsri ’ Mcmdn of tha 
Sanxon Family to |S«7I Edited 
byH aaavSaatoa. Cr»eo .d ex Sxfid. 

Saunders (John), Novels by: 

Crown Ivo, cloth oatra. Is fid. each ; 
peat 8vo^ dtaatralad boards, tk each. 
Bound to ths Wheel. 

One Afixlwst tho WeoM. 

Cup Wstswnan 
The Ush in ths Path. 

Tbs Tom Prss m s r s 


Baunderfi (Katharine), Novels 

t»8- 

Crown Svn, tloib extra, la fid ,aaeh 
I Joan Morrywoitlhoiv 

Marfiarot end Eltasbolh. 
Otdson’a Rock. 

Ths Hlfil^MII!s._ 

Hsset fialvses, hy fins ond lend 

Thye \ i‘!a , wwn «vo__ 

» Solenoe Ooestp * An lllufttrsted 
. Msd^ao td Inirrrhanee fur Slsfleahi 
aiid Loeera of Saiurs Edaed by J it. 

' «moa, K L H . At D« vutad to Geo* 

I irkfy. fioiAtiy, ChtfioUiiy 

Jdofotff, Mw »rM* op/, Tntmeofry. Pby • 
at'iift^phy, Sr Prireld Mooilily or 
fia par year, p^st free Each Number 
roiitxinaa Coloured Plate and niiaiif 
cKia Wr*ot'rHtx Vola I to XIV m y 
I t>« bA<l at 7 b fid each , and VoU XV. 
j to XIX kiHnt, at fiaaseh. CaMsIor 
Ltodio^, la. fid each. 


Boottfi (Sir Walter) Marmlon 

An entirely New bdttiion ol thielaiuou* 
and popula' Poem, withovir loosew 
lllueimii ru ) v leadtnc Arttata Kle* 
Xanil? and appronriateTy Umud, an all 
410, cloiti extia Ml. 

(The iinmedUta auccoe» cl ** The 
Lady of the Lake” pubhet ed in iMI/. 
hat siicourairrd Meitara Chaito and 
W’labua to bring out a Companion 
Edition ot tb»i noi leu popslai and 
tamdut pnrin Produced in the eamo 
for m, and with the umc careful and 
elaborate style ol illuairaiion, regard. 
Icna of coHi. Mr Aothiny^e akiKul 
xupervie on le xuiftrient guaranlee ihat 
the work i« aiegaut and taeictnJ aa well 
ax corr ect ) 

'* Beoret Out " BeHoe, The * 
Crown Ivo, doth oxira, profsaely lllaa. 
traiad,da fiSeacn. 

Thn tocrat Out: One Tboiuaod 
Tricka with Carda, and sItMr Re« 
eroatwMi, with JtoieriaisiSfi Kxtiefi* 
menu in Drawinrtoom or ** Whits 
Magic,” By W. H. CaaMSSL, goo 
Engravtnga. 


Ths Pyeetsehnlst’s Trstmury; or, 
Coniplece An of liMkio Piroworka. 
By Tmohas Ksnvtaic Wltbasmer- 
ess lllsatratkNM. 

Ths Art of Amusing: A Collsotlonof 
Graceful Am,Csai^TncliS(P«sates, 
and Charadna. By Fsams Bsumv* 
WUhyooIUssiraiinu. 

HunkyPtinhy: Very Easy TrMfcs» 
Very Difiksll Tmhs, WIMs 
Bl^t of Hand. BditMl hr w7& 
CSSBSX* Whb «ao lUsslraBdss. 




BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


*'StcxvT Out " Sbhiss, eontinuid— 

Tha Merry Circle: A Book of New 
J ntellectual Games and Amusemeiits. 
By Claka B£i,Litw, WitU niaoy 
Illustratioaa. 

Maxlolan's Own Book: Performancea 
with Cups and Balls, Hats. 

Handkerchief^ &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cox* 
UER, too Illustrations. 

Maglo No Mystery: Tricks with 
Guds. Dice, Balls. &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Per- 
forming Animals, &c. With Co- 
loured Frontispiece and many Illus- 
trations. 

SbiiIop (William), Works by : 

Travel end Trout In the Antipodes. 

Crown 6vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

By Stream and See. Post 8vo, cloth 
Jimp, 21 . 6d. 

Seven Sagae (The) of Prehle- 
torlo Men. ByjAMKS H. Stoddart, 
Author of ** The village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Shakeepeare : | 

Tha First Folio Shekeapeare.-'Ma. | 
William SHAKssrsARx's Comediea, ‘ 
Histories, and Tragediea. Published 
Hccoi ding to the true Original! Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac Iaogard 
and Kd. Blount. 1633.— A Repro- 
dustion of the extremely rareorigioal, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic proceas— ensnrlns the atrictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small 8yo, 
half-Koxborghe, 7 s. ^ 
TheLanadowneShekeapeere. Beau- 
titully printed in red and blaclL in 
auatl out very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of Droxshout’s 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6d. 
Shekespeare for Chlldrsn: Teles 
from Sheikeapestre. By CHASLas 
and Mary Lams, With numeroua 
lUuatretione. coloured and plain, by 
J. MovR Smith. Crown gto, cloth 
san6i. 

The Hendbpofc ef Bhekeepeere 
Music. B^g JUi Account of 350 
Piooet of Uua^ set to Words Uken 
ftmn the Plays sad Feems of Shake- 

gr%.n»s 3 ss!^ 

Present Tiut. • By Am wip Rnm, 

gle, Is. 

A BtMdy of Bhehs e pce p fc ByM/iBir 
NON CpaeLM BmanuMS. Ciowp 
ftrOyOlAihsfigSiih 


8h6llay'8 Complete Works, ia 

Four Vols., post 8vo, cloth limp, 8s . ; 
or separately, 2 s. each. Voi 1. con- 
tains his Early Poems, Queen Mab, 
Ac., with an Introduction by Lbioh 
Hunt; Vpl. II„ his Later Poems, 
Laon and Cyibna, &c. ; Vol. 111 ., 
Posthumous Poems, the Shelley Papers, 
Ac. : Vol. IV., his Prose Works, in- 
cluding A Refutation of Deism, Zat- 
trosxi, St. Irvyne, Ac. 

Sheridan 

eharldanls Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations. 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, Ac. With a 
Collection of Sheridaniana, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with to full- 
page Tinted Illustrationa, Tl. 81 . 
8herldan*a Oomedleet The RIvele, 
and The Sohooi for Seendel. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Pl^, and a Dio- 
paphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
BRANDERMATTnar ~ 


Brandbr MRTTnxwB. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes SAO xo fnlkpage Ulus- 
trationa Demy Bve, cl. baa . , 12i. 6A. 

Short Saying# of Qrogt Mon. 
With Histories) esl Bipianatory 
Notes by SaMVXL A* iiitT, M.A, 
De my Bvo, c l oth et te a, Ta 81. 

Sidney's (Sir PhHip) Complete 

Poetloal Works, inolndiog all those in 
“ Arcadia.” With Strait, Memorial- 

Grosart. V.Di 11 m VaUm crown 
8vo, cloth ■ 

Slfnboards: TSib Hiatory. 
With Anecdotes of Famoue Taverns 
and Romarkable Cfaaractece. By 
Ucoe Larwood end Jomm Camden 
Hottbm. Crown 8va^ cloth eatra. 
udth too Illastfndons, Tl. M. 


SIme (Q. R.)-*How the Poor 
Live. With 60 lOv^stretiDu by Fred. 
Barnard. Latfs gto^ li. 


Sketohley,^A Match In the 
Dark. ByAHtMufeSic«TCRt.tT* Poet 
8vo. illuitrat^ Muds, li. 




CHAttO «• WlNDOS. PlCCAhtLtY. 


Smith's (J. Merit) Works, eontinutd^ 
Tales of OM Thule. Collected and 
Illustrated by J. Mova Smith. Cr. 
fim, cloth rIU. profusely Itlust., 68. • 
The Wooing of the Water Witch: 
A Northern Oddity. 3y Evam DaL‘ 
PORMR. Illustrated by J. Mova 
Smith. Small 8vo, cloth estra, 6g. 


8palding.~ElizcU>6thaii Demon- 
ology: An Ess» in lllustrarion of 
the^elief in the Btiatenoe of DSvUa, 
and the Powers possess^ by Them. 
By T. AZ.PHBP Spaloiho, LL.B. 
Crown 8 to, cloth extra, ta. 


8tor(e« fporti Foreign Novel- 

lata With Notices of their Lives and 
WiUiugs. By Helen and Alice Zim< 
MERN ; and a Frontispiece. Crown 
Bvo clotb extra, Si. 6d. 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
of the People of England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games. Mummeries. Shows, Pro- 



4to, 

. IPh. 

Staunton.— taws an^Praotioe 
of Oheee; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openi^ and a Treatise on 
F.nd Games. By Howaan Staunton 
Edited by Roixrt B. Wormapo. New 
Ed ition, small cr. 6vo, doth extra, 6a. 

Stsmdals.— ‘The Afghan Tcntfe : 

A Novel. By RobertArhitaox Stern- 
PALE. Cr. 6vo, cloth eitre, 8i. Sd. ; post 
Bvo, illustrated boards, 2i^ 

Stevenson (R.Louls), Works by : 
Trevela with m Donkey In the 
Cevennee. Frontispiece by Waltfr 
Crane. Poet Bvo, doth li|^. Sf . 6d. 
An Inland VoMo* With F>ont. 1^ 
W. Crane. Post Svo, cl. Ip., Si. M. 
Vlfglnlbue^ Puerleeue» and other 
Papers. Crown 8vo, clotb extra, 6i. 
Familiar Studlee of Men and Booke. 

Crpwn 8vt», clotb extra, 6i. 

New Arabian Nlghta „ Cro^ 8vo, 
cl. extra. M. ; post dvo. illut bds» Si. 
The 'Silverado Scpiattefa. With 
Frontimiece. Cr.8vo,cloUiextra,6l. 
Prinoo Otto: A Romance. Crown 
Bvo, clom ex tra, g|. | /a frtpin atom. 

8r.‘Jbhn Alevwttlne' Family. 

By BAVi.« St. J oiw. Post gvo, iUut- 

trated 

Stoddar^^^ummsp Cruising 
In the South Seajk By C^aaLSt 
WAaiEH Stoddard. IUttst.by Wallis 
Maceat. Crown 6v<^ d. eitra.Sl. M. 
St. PlerrSv— Paul and Virginia, 
and The li^lnn Oot^ 

MAaDiH St. PiEaai. Sdited, wHh Life, 
byRev.B.CujiRli. Poittro,d.lp..li. 


Swift's Choloe Works, in Prose 
and Versn. With Memoir, Poi trait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of “ Gulliver’s 
Travels.'' Cr.^vo, cloth extra, H. 8d._ 

Swinburms (Algernon C.), 

Works by: 

Tha Queen Mother and Roeamond. 
Fcap, Bvp, 6|. 

Ataianta In Catydon. Crown 8vo, 6l. 
Chaetelard.* ATragedy. Cr. 8vo, 7f . 
Poems and Ballads. First Series. 
reap. Bvo, 9a. Also in crown Bvo, at 
same price. 

Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

Fcap. Bvo, Si, Cr, Bvo, same price. 
Noteeon Poemasnd Revlewa Bvo li. 
William Blake: A Critical Essay. 
With Paeaimlle PahtUngt. Demy 

8VO. X88. 

Bongs before Bunriee. Cr. Bvo,10i 6d. 
BothweM: ATreg^y. Cr. Bvo.lSl SB. 
Oeorge Chapman: An Baaay. Crown 
Bvo, 7l. 

Songe qf Two Natlcma, Cr. 8vo, 6i. 
Ese^ and Btudleiiy Crown Bvo, ISb. 
Ereehtheua: ATra|Bdr. Cr.Svo.ta 
Net# of an CngReh Republloan on 
tha Mueeovlto Crueada. Bvo. la. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 
6 vo,Bb. 

A Study efShakaepeara. Cr. Bvo. Sr 
B onga of tho Sprlngtldii. Crown 

Btudlea In Song. Crown 8vo» 7f . 
Mary Stuart : A Tragedy. Cr, Bvo.Sa 
T rletram of tyoneete, and other 
Poeiha Crown BVO, Sa 
A Century of Roundele Small 410, 
cloib extra, la 

A MIdaummer HoUday. and oihw 
Poems. Crown ivo, ctoth exirt, 71. 
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BOOKS PVBLISBED BY 


Symonds — Wine, Women and 

done: Mediaeval Latin Students* 
SoDXi. Now first translated into Enf 
lish Verse, with an Essay by J. Ad- 
uiNOTON hYMONDS. Small 8vo, parch- 
ment, 6SL 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Toure; 

In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
or Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Rowland- 
son’s droll paite Illustrationsin Colours 
and a Life ot the Author by J. C. 
Hottbn. Medium 6vo. cloth extra, 
7i. 6lL 

Talne’e History of English 
Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van I^un. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 80 b.>-Popux AR Edition, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 16i. 

Tay lor^Dr. j’ E.7 f.L^0i Work^ 

by: 

The Saftaclty end Morality of 
Plante : A Sketch of the Lile and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and loo 
lllusts. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7f. 6d. 
Our Common British Foaalla, and 
Where to Find Them, With nu- 
merous Illuitrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloib extra, 7 i. 6d. [ In the p rtss. 

Taylor'S (8ayard) Diversions 

of the Echo Club: Burlesques ot 
Modejrn Wi ite rs. Pos tSvo, c l. limp , 

Taylor’S (Tom) Historioal 

Dramae: '‘Clancarty," "Jeanne 

Dare,” "'Twin Axe and Crown,” 
" The Fool's Revenge," " Arkwright’s 
Wile," "Anne Boleyn,'* "Plot and 
Passion.’’ One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7 b 6d. 

*•* The Plays may also be bad aepa- 
rai^y, at ll each. 

Tennyson (Lord): A Biogra- 
phical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings. 
With a Photograpo-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cl oth extia, W. 

Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotea Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by William Makxpkacs 
Thackeray, depicting Hamorous 
Incidents in his Scnool-lite, and 
Favourite Charactera in the books of 
his everyday reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8to, cl, extra ,J7s. wl. 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. each 
post 8vo, iHoatratod board il, 2a. each. 
Creaelda. 

Proud Malalo 
The VlolIn Playor. 


Thomas (M.).— A Fight for Life : 

A Novel. By W. Mov Thomas, Post 
8vo, illus tr ated bo ar ds. 2a. 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by Allan 
Cunningham, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, pilt edges. 7a 6d. 

Thornbury (Walter), Works by 

Haunted London. Edited by Ed- 
ward Walporo, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7i. fid. 

The Life and Correepondonoo of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by bis 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 
Old Storlee Re-told. Post Bvo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Talee for the Marlnaa. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2a. 

Tlmbs (John), WoPks by: 

The History of Clubi and Club Lift 
In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. Wuh nmneroqs Ulus- 
trationa Cr. 8vo, oiOCli extra, 7a 6d. 
Engllah Eooentrloe and Eeeen* 
trioltlea: Storiea of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Straafe Sights 
and Sporting Scenes. Bccsntrio 
Artists, Theatrical Folka Men of 
Lettera, && With nearly 50 lUosta 

C rown Bvo, cloth extra, Til. 6d. 

Torrens. — The Marquees 

Welleeley, Architect of Empire. An 
Historic Portrait. By W. M. Toa- 
REN s, M .P. Demy Bvo, cloth extr a 

Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 

Crown 6vo, cibth extra, Sa. Sd. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2 b. each. 
The Way We Live Now. 

The Amerloan Senator. 

Kept In the Dark. 

Frau FrohmaniL 
Marlon Fay. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. SI each. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

Th e Land League rs. 

T roHope( Frances E.),Novelsby 

Like Ships upon the Sea. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, Ss SI j post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2S. 

Mabel’s Progroaa. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, la. id. 

AnneFumeee. Cr. Bvo, cl. ex., la M, 
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T pollopeiT. A.).— Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. Bv 
T. Adolphus Trollopk. Cr. 8vo, cf. 
ex,. 8a. 6d. ; post 8vo. il lust . boa rds. g». 

TpowbPldge.~>Farn6li’8 Folly: 
A Novel. By 1. T.Trowbriogs. Two 
V ols., crow n cvo , 12a. 

tytlep (Sapah), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3i 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3f. each. 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’e Paaa 

6alnt Mungo’e City. Cfowo 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3a. M. 

Beauty and the Beeet. Three VoU., 
cr own 8vq, 3 1i. fid. 


Tytlep (C. C. Fpa8ep-)*-*Mi8- 

treee Judith: A Novel. By C. C. 
FxASKa-TvTtXR. Cf.fivo, c h ex., 3 a. 6d, 

Van Laun.->Histopy of French 

Literature. By KrNBV Van Laun. 
Complete in Three Vola,i demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 7i. fi d, each. 

VlllaPi A Double Bond: A 

Story. By Linda Villam. Fcap. 
•_ 8vo, pic ture c over, la 

Waloott.-^ Chupoh WoPk and 


Llfh In Engileh Mlnatere; and the 
English Stuopot’a Monaaticoo. By the 
Rev. Macsinzik E. C. WALCOTt.B.D. 


Two Vola, crown 6vo, cloth extra, 
with Map and Gro und-Plans, 14a. 

Walfopd (Edw.,M.A.),W 0 Pka by ; 
Thn County Pamllleeof the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Uescent, Birth, Marriage, Educa* 
tion, &c., of more than la.ucxi dis- 
tinguish^ Heads of Families, their 
Heira Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold oi have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Twenty-fifth Annua] Edition, 
for 1885, dote, full gilt, 60f. 

The ShIHIng Peerage (1885). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, fitc. jzmo, cloth, U. 
Published annually. 

The Shilling Baronetage p685). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dales 
oi Creation. Addresses, &c. szmo, 
cloth, ll. Published annually. 

The Shilling Knightage (1885). Con- 
lalning an Alphabetical List oi the 
of the 


Knights 


Uuucd Kinudoin, 
i, Dates 


itiurt Hio,;iaphical Notices, 
of Creation, Addresses, Ac. 
cJuth, la. Published annually, 


Walpord’s (Bow., M.A.) Woaaa,eoM.— 

The Shilling Houm of Oommono 
(1886). ConUiulng a Uai of all the 
Membnra Of the Bntlsb Parliament, 
their Town and Country Addresses, 
dtc. 3>ato, cloth, lit Poblbhed 
anuually. 

The Comploto Peorage, Boronet- 
ngs, Knightngm and Houae of 
Commons (1885). In One Volume, 
loyal 3X0)0, cloth extia, gilt edges, 
fia Published annually. 

Haunted London. By Walter 
TM oaNBURY. Edited by Edward 
WALroao, M.A. With Illuitratlons 
by y. W. Pairholt, P.SJl. Crown 
„ 3vo> ctoih e xt ra, 7a. fid. 

Wffitton and Cotton 'sCom pleto 


^gier; or, The (Contemplative Man'i 
Recreation: being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Ixaar Walton; and In* 
atructions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by CHARLr h 
Cotton. With Original Merooiia nii>l 
Notes by Sir HAtaia Nicolai,, and 
fix Copperplate lUuatratlooa. Large 
c rown tiv o, cloth antique, 7a. fid. 

Wanderer’s Library, The: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. fid each, 
Wenderinge in Patagonia; or, Life 
BoioDg the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Julius BaBaaoHM. [Uustratod. 
Camp Notee: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Fasnaaicx Bovlb. 
Savago Life. By FasDnaica Botls. 
Merrle England In tho Olden Time. 
By Gborob Daniil. With lUnttrap 
tions by Koit. CauixaHANx. 

Circus Life and Cireue Celebi>ltlea 
By Thomas Frost. 


The Lives of the CooJurere. By 
Thomas Frost 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Falre. By Thomas Frost. 
Low Life Deepa An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James Grecnwood. 

The Wilde of London. By James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis; The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier do Hksse-wab.' 
TEGO. With 2z Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventuresof a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity, 
Edited by Charles Hindlev. 

The World Behind the Scenea By 
f^BRcr Fitzokhald. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Seyinga : 
Including the Origin of SigiiH, end 
Reminiscoocos connetiLd with Ta- 
verns, Cottee Houses, Clubs, Ac. 
ByCHASLas UiNDLir. With lliusla. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BV 


Wandkkbr's LiRkAiiiY, Thx, eontitiued^ 
ThB Genial Showman : Life and Ad* 
ventures of Arternus Ward. By E. P. 
H1MO8TON. With a FrooUspiece. 
The Story of the London Parke. 

By Jacob Larwood. With IHu&ts. 
London Charaotere. By Hsnry May* 
HKW. Illustrated. 

Seven Qeneratlone of Exeoutlonere: 

Memoirs of the Sanson Family 
fi6tiU to 1847). Edited by Hbnrv 
Sanson. 

Summer Cruising In the South 
Seas. By C. Warren Stoddard. 
Illustrateo by Wallis Mackav. 


White's Natural History of 

Selborne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L>S. Post 8vo, 
clot h limp, S e. 

Williams (W. Mattleu. F.R.A.8.)', 

Works by: 

Soienea Notes. See the Gentleman's 
Maoasinb. le. Monthly. 

Bclenoe In Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, Ys. 6a. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. CrowN 
8vo, cloth limp, with lllustl, 2s. 6d. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6t. {In the ptes%. 


Warner A Roundabout Jour* 

ney. By Charlss Dudley Warnkr, 
Author of ** My Summer in a Garden.*' 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrants, &o. 


Warrant to Exeoute Charles I. An 
exact Facaimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and correspoudtnc Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Onginai, as in. by 14 id. Price 2s. 

Warrant to Exeoute Mary Queen of 
Soote. An exact Facaimile, includ* 
ing the Signature of ^ueen Elixa* 
both, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Origin MS. Price 2s. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facaimile 
of tbs Original Document m the 
British Museum, printed on fine 

S late paper, nearly 3 feet long by x 
set wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gdd and Colours. 
Price fie. 


The Roil of Battle Abbey; or. A List 
of the Piincipal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a.d. 1066^7. With the 
principm Arms emblazoued in Gold 
and Colours. Price 8s. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, 

with tne Pooket Speotroeoope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.RX.S. £ng., F.R.Met. 
Soc . &e With 10 Illustrations Crown 
8vo, Is. ; cloth, la 6d. 

Weetropp.—Handbook of Pot> 
tspy and Poroeiain: or, History of 
those Arts from the Barliast Period. 
Uy HooobR M. WasTROPP. W»tb nu* 
merous lliustrationa, and a List of 
Marks. Crown Bvo, clot h Uro p , 4a 6d . 

Whlgtler V. Ruikin: Art and 
Art Cridea By j. A. MacNattb 
WitisTLkR. ytb Editton, sq. 6vo, la 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.8.E.), 

Works by: 

Chaptops on Evolution: A Popular 
History of the Darwiinan and 
Allied Theories of Devslopmeut. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth 
extra, with 259 Illustrations, 7a. 6d. 

Leaves fPom a Natural let's Note- 
book. Post Bvo, clpth limp, 2s. 6(L 

LeleureTIme Studloe, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edition, with a New 
Preiace. Crows 6vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 6 b. 


Winter (J. 8.}, Stories by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extrSi |B.6d. each, 
post Bvo, illustrated beards, 8a each. 
Cavalry Life. | Reg imental Legends. 

Women of the Day : A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Concern- 
poiarioa By Francos Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, fis. 


Wood. — 8ablna: A NoveL By 

Lad y Wood. Post 8wd, illnst. bds., 2a 

Words, Foots, and Phraeae .* 
A Dictionary of Curious, QuainL and 
Out*oLthe-Way Mattera By Elussr 
Edwards. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8 V 0 .CI ex.; 73. ML ; heifrbotmd. 6 e. 

Wright (Thomaa), Wprka by : 
Oarloature History of ttie QeopgeSL 
ghe House of Hanover.) 

Pirturw, Caricaturee, ^uibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, flpe. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 76.10. 

History of CaHoatum and of the 
Orote^ue In ^ LltMure, 

F-S.A . Large post Svo, cL ex., 76.6a! 

Yatea (Edmund), Novala by : 
Feet 8vo, Utnetnted boards, Mk eacb. 
paetawey. I The Perloifi Hepa 
Land at Lost 
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N0VBL8 BY THB BEST AUTHORS, 


WlLKm COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL, 
Say No.*’ By Wilkib Colmms. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

Mrs.CASHEL HOEY'S NEW NOVEL 

The Lover's Creed. By Mrs. Cashel 
Hokv, Author of " The Dlobsoining of 
an Aloe,” &c. With ta Illustrations 
by P. MacNas. Three Vols., cr. 8vo. 

SARAH TYTLER'S NSW NOVEL. 

Beauty and the Beast. By Sarah 
rvTLBR, Author of " The Bride’s Pase,” 
“Saint Munro’s City.** “Cltoyenne 
J acqucline.*' «c. Three VolS., cr. evo. 

NEW NOVELS fiY CffAS, O/BBOJV. 

By Mead and Strsiim. By Charlks 
Gibson, Author of “Robin Gray,'* 
“The Golden Shaft." ** Queen the 
Meadow," &c. Three VoTs., cr 8vo. 

Found Out By Chablbs Gibson. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. ISkortty, 

NEW NOVEL BY CECIL POWEN. 

Phllistla. By Cecil Powbr. Three 
Vda, crown 8vo. 


ROBT. BUCHANANS NEW NOVEL, 
Fossiove Mimor. By Rost. Buchanaw, 
Author of " The Shadow of the Sword, ’ 
” God and the Man/' Rc. Thret^VoU., 
crosjp 8vo. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE ArTUOR 
ON ” VALLNl'IN/U" 

Gerald. By Elbanos C. Psice. Three 
Vol*!., crowu 8vo. 

BASILS NEW NOVEL. 

“The Wearing of the Graer* " By 
Author of •' Love thr IVht, ’ 
” A Drawn Game,’* &c. Three Vols., 
Clown 8vo. 

NSW NOVEL BY 7. T. TROW- 
BRIDGE. 

Farneira Polly. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 
IBl. 

HALL CAINES NEW NOVEL. 
The Shadow of a Crime. By Hall 
Caimc. Three Vols., crown 6 vo. 

[Immeiltattly 


the PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Libranv Editions, many Illostrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth estra, 8e. 6d. each. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER. j BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 

Maid, Wife, or Widow 9 Deoelvere Ever. | Jullot'e Guardian. 


BY W. BBSANT & JAMES RICE, 
Raady-Monoy Mortiboy. 

My LIttIo Girl. 

The Caea of Mr. Luoraft. 

Thie Son of Yuloan. 

With Harp and Crown. 

Tho Golden Butterfly. 

By Cella'e Arbour. 

The Menke of Tholows. 

TVao In Trafalgar’e Bay. 

The Seamy Sido. 

The Ton Yoare’ Tonant 
Tha Chaplain of tha Flaat 
BY WALTER BESANT, 

All Sorte and Condltlone of Man. 
Tha Captalna* Room. 

AH In a Gordon fair. 

Dorothy Forstar. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

A Child of Naturo. 

God and tha Man. 

Tho Shadow of tho Sword, 

Tho Martyrdom of Madollno. 
Lovo Mo fbr Evop. 

Annan Watan. 

*rho Now Abolard. 

Matt 


av MORTIMER COLLINS, 

Swoet Anna Pago. 

Transmigration 
From Midnight to Midnight 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 
Blaokemith and Soholar. 

Tho Vlllago Contedy. 

You Play mo Falea. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS, 
Antonina. Now Magdalen. 

Basil. Tha Frozsn Deep. 

Hide and Ssak. Tha Law and the 

The Dead SaOMt Lady. 

Quean of Haarta. ThaTwoDeetIniss 
My Mieeellanlaa Hauntad Hotel. 
Woman In Whita. The Fallon Lssvoa 
The Moonstone. Jazobal'sOaughtsr 
Man and Wife. The Black Robs 

Poor Miss Finch. Heart and Selanea 
Mlaa or Mrs. P 

BY DUTTON COOK. 

Paul Foatar'a Osuightar 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES, 
Haarta of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDEt, 

Port Salvatioa 

BY JAMES DE MILLE, 

A Caotio In f palm 



at BOOKS PVdLISHBD Bit 


Piccadilly Novblr, centinued -^ 

JiY y. LEITH DERWENT. 

Out* Lady of Teara | CIrce’a Lovers. 

JJY M. JBETIIAM-EDWAKDS. 
Felicia. I Kitty. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. I One by One. 

Queen Cophetua. I A Real Queen. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FREKE. 
Pandurang Harl. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Capel Qlrla. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

In Love and War. 

What will the World Say F 
Fop the King. 

In Honour Bound. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

In Paaturee Green. 

The Flower of the Forest. 

A Heart's Problem. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

The Golden Shaft, 
or High Degree. 

Fancy Free. 

Loving a Dream. 

BY THOMAS HARDY, 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 

Sebastian Stroms. 

Prince Saroni's Wife. 

Dust. I Fortune’s Fool. 

Beatrix Randolph. 

Mlae Cadogna. 

BY SIR A. HELPS. 

Ivan de BIron. 

i?y MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thorn loroft’e Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

ay jawijv ingelow. 

Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 

The Queen of Connaught 
The Dark Colleen. 

ay HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Numbar Seventeen. 

Oakahett Oaatle. 


Piccadilly Novsls, eantinued ^ 

BY E. LYNN LINfON, 
Patricia Kemball. 

Atonement of Learn Dundaa 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family 
“My Love!" | lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY, 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m.p. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Erksmy’s Daughter. 

LInley Roohford. | A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

ay GEORGE MAC DONALD, LLJ> 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 


BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 
Lost Rose. I The Evil Eye. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open I Sesame I | Written In Fire. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS, 
Touch and Go. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


Life’s Atonement Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 

A Model Father. Hearts. 


By the Gate of the Sea 
The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT 
Whlteladles., 

BY MARGARET A, PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

ay JAMBS PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing- 
herd. 

Best of Husbands 
Fallen Fortunes. 


Carlyon’e Year. 
A Confidential 
Agent 
From Exile. 


Halves. 

Walter’s Word. 
What He Cost Her 
Lees Black than 
We’re Painted. 


A Grape from a 
Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 
Some Private 
Views. 


By Proxy. 

High SpIrltSL 
Under One Roof. 


KIti A Memory. 
The Canon'e 
Ward. 



CHATTO 6. WINDVS, PtCCAt)ILLV, 




icADixxY Novsls, cotthnued— 

BY B. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Foreignere. 

Mrs. Lanoaster’e Rival. 

BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L, 

It le Never Too Late to Mend. 

Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. ) Foul Play. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 

Put Yourself In Hie Plcuie. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir, i A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. I Readlana. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 

BY F.W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 

Bound to the Wheel. 

Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
One Against the World. 

The Lion In the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweether. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

Gideon’s Rock. | The High Mills. 


PjccsDii,t.T Novkls, eoHtiHved*-^ 

BY T, W. SPEIGHT. 

The Mystorles of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. .STERNDALE. 

The Afghan Knife. 

BY DERI HA THOM 
Proud Malslo. I Cressida. 

Tho VIolln-Playor. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Way we Live Now. 

The American Senator 
Frau Frohmnnn. | Marlon Fay. 

Kept In the Dark. 

Mr. ioarborough's Family. 

The Land Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES B. TROLLOJ'R. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anne Furneea 
Mabel’s Progress. 

BY T. A. TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond 
By IVAN TURGBNIEFF and Oihen. 
Stories ffom Foreign Novsllits. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 

What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. 

Saint Mungo’s City. 

BY C.C. FRASER'TYTLER. 
Mistress udith. 

BY J.S. WINTER, 

Cavolry Life. 

Regimental Legends. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post Sro. illustrated boards, Si. each. 


BY EDMOND ABOUT, 

The Fellah. 

BY HAMILTON AWE. 

Carr of Carriyon. | Confldsncss. 

BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 

Maid, Wife, or Widow f 
BY SHKLSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Qrantley Grange. 

BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE. 
Ready Money Mortiboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vuloan | My Little GIH. 
The Case of Mr. Luoraft. 

The OoMen Butterfly. 

By Cella’e Arbour. 


Br Obsakt and Rirc, centintud-^ 
The Monks of Thelema. 

Twee In Trafalgar's Bey. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of 
The Captains' Room. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Ufa 
BY BRET HARTB. 

An Heiress of Rod Dog. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp^ 
Callfbmian Stories. 

Oabrisf Conroy. I Filpk 



books PVBUSBED Bt 


Cheap Popdlae Novels, 

by ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Ch\»d of Nature. 

Ood and the Man. 

The Martyrdom of Modellns. 
Love Me for Ever. 

BY HRS BURNETT, 

Surly Tim. 

BY HRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deoelvors Ever | Juliet’s Ouardlan. 

BY M ACL AREN COBBAN. 

The Cure of Soule. 

BT C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and SeeH. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Misoellanles. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor MIse FInoh. 


Miss or Mrs. P 
The New Magda- 
len. 

The Frozen Deep. 
Law and the Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
JezebersDaughter 
The Black Robe 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 

Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty. | Franoee. 
Blaoksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 

You Play me Falee. 

BY DUTTON COOK. 


Cheap PSPVIAR NSvSts, 

BY PBECY FJTBGSRALD. 
Bella Oomta. f Never F<orgotten. 
The Second Mre. TtllotsOn. 

Polly. 

Seventy five Brooke Street. 

Tho Lady of Brantomo. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQVE. 
Filthy Luora. 

BY R. E. FRAFCILLON. 
Olympia. 1 Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 

Ptej.tced by Str ff. BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Harl. 

BY H AIN FRISWBLL. 

One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT 
The Capel Qlrls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


Queen of the Mea- 
dow. 

In Pastures Green 
The Flower of tho 
Forest. 

A Heart's Problem 
The Braee of Yar* 


Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the 
World Sayp 
In Honour Bound. 

The Dead Heart. 

In Love and War. 

For the King, 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Dr. Austin’s Gueets. 

Tho Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke. 

BY 5r.l3f£S GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 

BY ANDREW HALLWAY. 
Every Day Papers, 

BY LADY DUFFU^ HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Saoritloe. 


Leo. I Paul Foster's Daughter 
BY J. LEITH DERWENT, 

Our Lady of Tears. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Box. 

The Piokwiok Papers. 

Oliver Twist. 

Nicholas Nlokleby. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
BY M. BBTHAM^EDWARDS. 
Fellola. I Kitty. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Rosy. 


by THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
Darth. i Sebastian Strome 

Ell Ice Quentin. I Oust. 

Prince Saroni's Wife. 

BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 

Ivan de BIron. 

BY TOM HOOD. 

A Golden Heart. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 

The Hunohbaok of Notre Game. 



CnATTO WWDUS, PtCCADJlLY. 
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CtttAf l^CtAK K6mt» 

BY UKSUIFRED HUNT, 
Thoi^leraft% Model. 

Tile Loadeo deoloit 

SelfOondemnod* 

BY :fBAtr INGBLOW. 

Fated to bo Ffoo. 

BY HARRXBTT jay. 

The Dark Colleen. 

The Queen 0 Connaught. 

BY HSNRY KINGSLRY. 
OakehottOaetle. | Humboipfteventeen 

BY E. LYNN UNTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 

The Atonement of Uoam Ouhdae. 
The World Well Loet 
Under which Lord P 
With a iliken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

"My Love I" 

BY HBNRY W. LVCY. 

Qldeon Floyoo. 

BY jvsTiN McCarthy, m.p. 
Dear Lady DIedaln. 

The Waterdale Nelghboure. 

My Enemy'a Daughter. 

A Fair Sauon. 

LInley Roehford. 

MIee Mleanthropo. 

Donna Qvikota 

The Comet of a Seaeon. 

BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 

Thomae Wingfold, Curate. 

B,Y MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Couelna 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye | Loot Roee. 

BY IV. H. MALLOCK. 

The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRY AT. 
Open ' Soeame ! I A Little Stepeon. 
A Harveet of Wild I Fighting the Air. 
Oata I Written In Fire. 

BY J. MASTERMAN. 
Hair-a-dozen Oaughtera, 

BY jean MJDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Oo. I Mr. Oorllllon. 


Chiaf PorvLAk NovcLa, 

BY D. CHR/STfE UDBFAY, 
A Life'e Atonement. 

A Model Father. 

Joeeph'e Goat. 

Ooale of fire 

Dy mo Cate of the Sea. 

BY MRS. otrplfdfirr. 

Whiieladloo. 

BY MRS, ROBERT 0*HKILLY. 
< Phoibe'e'Fortuiioe. 


BY OVID 

liold in Bondaga i TwoLttttoWoodon 
Strathmore I Shoee. 

Ohandoe. Signa 

Under Two Flaga , In a Winter City. 
Idalia 


Ariadne 
I Friendehip. 

Mot ha 
I Piptetrello. 

A Village Com- 


Cecil Caetle 
malne. 

Tricotrln. 

Pujk 

Folia Farina 
A Dog of Fiandere. ' Bimbl. 

Paeoaret. 1 Maremma 

BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Qentie and Slmpla 

BY JAMBS PAYN. 


Loet Sir Maeelng* 


A Perfect Trea- 
eure. 

Bentlnck’e Tutor. 

Murphy'e Matter. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’e Von* 
geanoo. 

Ceoira TryoL 
Clyfferde of CiyRb 
The Family Scape 
grace. 

Footer Brothera 
Found Deed. 

Beet of Huobande 
Walter’e Word. 

Hatvee. 

I Fallen Fortunea 
Whet He Coat Her 
HumoroueStorloe 
Qwendoline^o Har* 
vest. 

BY EDGAR A. POB. 
The Myetory of Mario lloges. 


Like Father, Like 
Son. 

A Marine Reel- 


Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but 
Won. 

£200 Reward. 

Leea Black than 
We’re Painted. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Splrita. 

Cerlyone Year 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

Some Private 
VIewa 

From Exfia 

A Crepe from a 
Thom. 

For Caeh Only. 
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Crbav llovKLS, conftNued^ 

£. c. PRICJS. 

Valentina. 

BY CHARLES READS. 
tt le Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 

Peg WotDngton. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself In His Place. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thtof. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman Hater. 

Readlana. 


CHBAf PopdLsa NoekLa, coiiHnu$d~^ 
BY WALTER THORmURY, 
Tales for the MaHnes* 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TkOLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY AHTHONY TROLLOPS, 

The Way We Live Now. 

The American Senator. 

Frau Frohmann. 

Marlon Fay. 

Kept In the Dark. 

By > RA NCES ELBA NOR TROLLOPE 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 

BY MARK TWAIN, 

Tom Sawyer. 

An Idle Excursion. 

A Pleasure Trip on thb Continent 
of Europe. 

A Tramp Abroad 

The Stolen White glepheuit. 

BY SARAB TYTLER, 


BY MRS, J, H. RIDDELL, 

Her Mother's Darling. 

Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 

BY F. W, ROBINSON, 

Women ere Strange. 

BY BA VLB ST. JOHN. 

A Levafttlne Family. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Oasllght and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 

Bound to the Wheel. 

One Against the World. 

Guy Waterman. 

The Lion In the Path. 

Two Dreamers. 

BY ARTHUR 5KETCHLBY, 

A Match In the Dark. 

BY T. W. SP£/CHr. 

The Mysteries of Heron I^e. 

BY R, A. STBRNDALS, 

The Afghan Knifb. 

BY R, LOUIS STEVENSON. 

New Arabian Nights. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Malela» 

The VMlth Pleyen 

Bf MQY THOMAS, MX 
A Fight for Ufa. 9 V 

J, OQPtH AMR OOit JaiBWilW 


What She Oai|«0 Through. 

The Bride’s Pus.* 

BY J. S, WINTER. * 
Cavalry Life. | Regthilfitai Legends 
BY LADY 

Sabina. * 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Outawitf, I The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Lut 

ANONYMOUS. 

Paul FerrolU 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed hla Wife. 


Fcap 8vo, picture covers, li. each. 
Jeff Briggs’s Ldve Story. By Bsbt 
Harts. 

The Twine of Table Mountain. By 
Bbet Harts. 

Mrs. Qalneborough'e Diamonds By 
JUUAN HAWtHOUA 

Lindsey's LuMt. BT the Hnthor of 
That Laietf 

TmMng with, Crows By Mri. 


PlM^ 4L 'I' 

TU^MMjW’oW^ ByLaoNAXD 

A oSSho BWhd. By tops Viixsai. 

tVe ^^on that m the Rent 
By you jBeKOi4a^ 

ijr^ OIL IMHI 



